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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1953 


Housk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
De S M oine 8, lowa. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a. m., the Hon. 
Clifford R. Hope (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope, Andresen, Hoeven, Harvey, Lovre, 
Belcher, McIntire, Williams, King, Harrison, Poage, Abernethy, 
Albert, and Jones. 

Also present : Representatives Thomas E. Martin of Iowa; H. R. 
Gross, of lowa; James I. Dolliver, of lowa; and Karl M. LeCompte, of 
lowa; and Paul Cunningham, of Iowa. 

Mr. Spry (Secretary of Agriculture, State of Iowa). Ladies and 
gentlemen, the hearing is about to open. We want to move along as 
fast as we can. It is my distinct privilege as your secretary of agri- 
culture to introduce to the audience this morning the Congressmen 
from my home district, the eighth district of Iowa, who 1s happy 
to welcome all of you people here today. He is the fourth ranking 
member of this committee. I introduce to you now Mr. Charles 
Hoeven of the Eighth District of Iowa. Mr. Hoeven. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Spry. We want to proceed ex- 
peditiously this morning. We have a large number of witnesses. We 
regret very much that the facilities here seem to be somewhat taxed 
this morning, but it was due to unforeseen circumstances. 

We do appreciate the fact that we have this splendid audience here 
inlowa. Briefly, without taking too much time: I think you all know 
the purpose of these hearings, and that is to seek out the grassroots 
sentiment among the farmers of the Nation. 

The Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representatives is 
the committee which looks after the legislation for the farmers of the 
country. We have been going about the United States trying to gather 
the views of the rural population. Our first trip took us through the 
New England States where, of course, they have quite a different econ- 
omy than we have here in the Midwest. 

Quite recently we returned from a tour through the Southern States 
and became very well acquainted with the problems of the southern 
farmer who deals with cotton and tobacco, peanuts and dairying, feed- 
ing and other diversified crops. On last Monday we started our mid- 
western tour at Minneapolis. We held hearings in Watertown, S. 
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Dak.. stopped at Norfolk. Neb.. where we had a large meeting with the 
ep! ducers of that are 1. nnd at eprenpiaim kop gee- here on to 
Des Moines. today. From Des Mo = the committee will ae ee 
() Til. and Bloomineton. Tl... the committee dividin this 
’ e engagel tson tomorrow, following whicl cs 
t eld at Indinnapolis. Ind... and concluding the M dwest 
( () on nt “a ish 
Nove ) , tart onl i tour With a meeting at 
( ‘ e, Wyo... on November 2 with the cattle producers of the mou 
rand the range country mad the vo to Pendleton, Oreg.. and 
oO meetings at Pend! mn. Oree.. and Santa Rosa and Whittier, 
( o tive earings on Nove ber 12 
\\ ( or convenes in January we will start writing farm 
It mv privilege to Pp esent to you the members of the 
Con tee on Avriculture of the House of Represent atives who are 
| n Des Moines 1 | Phere are 50 members on the House 
Committee Agriculture, of which we have 13 present today from 
of the country I am advised that our colleague from 
Oklahoma just came in—Mr. Albert—and that is most gratifying. 
in t I want to present, to m4 Immediate right, August H. Andre 
en, of Minnesota: next, Ralph Harvey, of Indiana; Page Belcher, 
of Oklahoma: Harold Lovre, of South Dakota: and Cliff McIntire, 
of Maine. To the left of our chairman, Congressman Bob Poage, of 


Texas; Tom Abernethy, of Missi sIpp1: Paul Jones, of Missouri; Bill 
Williams, of New York; Karl Ki ng. of Pennsylvania; Bob Harrison, 
of Nebraska: and (¢ Albert ( Sbishome 


We are also leapt ph : ul d gra tified to have with us today four 
of our colleagues fron th Shits of Representatives, Representatives 
fron e State of Lowa. IL would Jike to present them oe time. 


|: t. Congressman Martin, of the First District of Iowa; H. R. 
Gross, of the Third District of lowa: James I. Dolliver. of the Sixth 
District of lowa. I think Congressman Let ‘omte expects to be present 
earings are concluded. Also Paul Cunningham. He 

present at the dinner last evening and will be here as soon as he 
completes another engagement in this hotel. 

I think the audience would like to know that a great deal of interest 
has been d splayed throughout the country as a result ot these com 
mittee hearings, widely covered by the press and radio. I would like 
LO presel t the members of our stafl and the press and others: 

George L. Reid, cur committee clerk; Francis LeMay, committee 
consultant: Dr. Walter W. Wilcox, committee agricultural econo- 
mist: George A. Monick, our official shorthand reporter: Donald C 
Horton, of the Bureau of Budget; Dave Pettus, of the Department 
of Agriculture: Vincent Burke, of the United Press: Ovid Martin, 
of the Assoc — Peas Bin Blair, of the New York Times: Grant 
Salisbury, of Capper Publications; Robert Lewis, editor of the 
Farmers Union NL ws Letter: Dick Braun, of the Farm Journal: Mr. 
Wi oht, our radio coordinator: Charles Chapin, of Time, Life, and 
Fortune: Carl A. Waski. of Time and Life. photographer. 

Now I have a very important assignment, which I would like to 
accomplish at this time. I would like to have Congressman Lovre of 
South Dakota and Congressman Harrison of Nebraska please come 
to the center of the platform. 


betore these | 


I 
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My friends of Towa and the Midwest, to my right is Congressman 
Lovre. of South Dakota: to my left ¢ ongressmanh Bob Harrison, of 
Nebraska. I have traveled through South Dakota and traveled 
through Nebraska and all that I heard was boasting about the corn 
that they were raising in those two States. I told them that when they 

great State of Lowa, the tall-corn State, where corn really 
grows, that IT was going to make them a presentation, so at this time 
| present to Congressman Lovre and to Con oressinan Harrison of 
Nebraska a mere sample of Lowa corn. 

Mr. Lovrr. Thank you very kindly. This was grown in the State 
of South Dakota. We picked it up there about 3 days ago and I gave 
it to your Congressman, Mr. Hoeven. at that time. 

Mr. Harrison. This was grown in the State of Nebraska, but we 
had to put three of them together in order to get one like this 

Mr. Horven. It is now a distinct honor and a real pleasure to pre 
sent to this audience the chairman of our Committee on Agriculture 
of the House of Representatives. Clifford R. Hope of Kansas needs 
no introduction to a farm audience. He has been a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture for some 27 vears. He is well versed in 


the problems of agriculture. He is a man who is highly regarded 


came to the 


in the Congress, and certainly in his position is chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, he has no equal. 

I will say that this Committee on Agriculture is composed of Demo- 
erats and Republic ans, but we are one committee of the ¢ ‘oneres where 
party lines are not very significant. We try to legislate for the welfare 
of the farmer. 

Chairman Hope has conducted his committee in a very fair Way, 
most generous at all times, most kind, most cooperative, and a grand 
chairman. And so it is with a great deal of pleasure and pride that 
I! now present to you the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
of the House of Representatives, the Honorable Clifford R. Hope of 
Kansas. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 


The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Charlie Hoeven. I am 
delighted to be back in my native State of Lowa today and here in 
Des Moines which, while it may not be unanimously agreed upon by 
all the members of this committee, each and every one of whom repre 
sent an agricultural State, I think when we get on neutral ground 
it is generally conceded that this is the agricultural capital of the 
United States, right in the heart of the agricultural State of Iowa. 

It is a fine place for us to conduct a farm hearing. That is why 
we are here because we do want to get the ideas and views of the 
farmers here in Iowa and to get their suggestions which we know 
will be helpful to us when we get on the job of improving and strength- 
ening our farm program, which is the job that this committee has 
before us. 

I am going to turn the meeting over to Charlie Hoeven to preside 
today. Iam happy to do that because I depend on him a lot on that 
committee. When we have a hard job, we always know that Charlie 
Hoeven ean do it. He has made a distinguished record in the Con- 
gress, not only as a member of the Committee on Agriculture, but 
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along all of the lines in which the people of Iowa and the Nation 
are interested. 

I am going to turn the meeting back over to him in a moment. Be- 
fore I do so, however. I do want to sav to you that we regcret that the 
limitations on time will compel us to impose some restrictions upon 
the length of time that each witness can take. I will let Mr. Hoeven 
go into detail on that. 

We do want to hear evel aa and we will hear everyone, No 
matter how long it takes to do it. We do appreciate your coming out. 
We appreciate the interest that all you 1n the a udie nee have shown 
by being here, and we are grateful for the contribution which we know 
all ot those who speak will make to our hearings and to us in working 
out a sound farm program when we get at that problem in the next 
session of Congress. 

So with that I am going to turn the meeting back to you, Charlie, 
and I know we are all anticipating a splendid meeting here and a very 
helpful one, 

Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Before we call the first 
witness, may I have the privilege to make an announcement? As has 
been previously indicated, the committee will have to leave compara- 
tively early in the afternoo: part of the committee at least—for 
Quincy, Ill. The balance of the committee will remain here through- 
out the hearings today. 

In view of the large number of witnesses that are present, there 
will have to be some limitation on time. We regret that very much, 


but as the chairman has said, everyone present who wants to be heard 
is going to be heard. We are going to stay here until everyone has 
been heard. This is an open meeting, without any qualification what- 


soever. So we shall have to limit the representatives of organizations 
to 6 minutes and individuals to 3 minutes. 

You will be notified when the time has expired and we will try to 
give the witnesses notice as they are to appear. Further, we will 
recess at 12 o’clock noon, sharp, in order to attend a luncheon being 
given in this hotel in honor of the Committee on Acriculture, and at 
which Mr. Hope is to make a statement. 

We will convene promptly at i tou p.m. in this same room and will 
then proceed throughout the afternoon until all witnesses have been 
heard. Those who do not care to present testimony in person have the 
privilege and the right to file written statements. If they are not 
prepared to file written statements today, they may feel free to write 
to the committee in Washington, D. C., giving us their views on farm 
legislation and anything that they may have on their mind. 

We wish to assure each and every one of the people that filed 
statements, or those who write to the committee at the conclusion of 
this hearing, that those statements and letters will be made a part of 
the ised nt record of these hearings. 

I hone that we ean proceed expeditiously. We will try to move 
along with dispatch and we will notify the witnesses in advance so 
that they may be ready. M: uy | kindly ask you not to applaud or to 
demonstrate in any way as these witnesses take the stand, or as they 
express their views, because the time taken out for applause and dem- 
onstration of any kind simply means that we will have to stay here 
longer to hear all the people who want to be heard at this meeting. 


A 
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It is only fitting and proper that in this great State of lowa—and 
I am so happy that we have the privilege of entertaining and having 
these Members of Congress here with us today—I daresay that 14 
Members of Congress, members of the Committee on Agriculture, in 
addition to my colleagues from the State of lowa, constitute a very 
large group of Congressmen out of Washington, perhaps thé largest 
group of Members of Congress that has ever asse hr led at one time in 
the State of lowa. 

So I say it is only fitting and proper to this great agricultural State 
we should ask the chief exe utive ot loy ato extend a word ot oreeting. 

| am going to call on the Honorable William Beardsley. Governor 


of lowa, to extend a word of greeting. After that he will proceed as 
the first witness at this hearing. 


Governor Beardsley. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM BEARDSLEY, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF IOWA 


Governor Brarpsiry. Thank you, Congressman Hoeven, Chairman 
Hope and members of the committee. May I say 10 18 with extreme 
delight that I have the privilege of welcoming you to the State of 
lowa. This large attendance at this meeting today I rather think 
indicates the interest of the people of Iowa in the subject matter which 
you are dealing with at this time. 

We have in our State a full ap preciation of the importance of 
agriculture in this American economy of ours. We are happy indeed 
that you are here and we have a full appreciation of the fact that it 
will be largely the responsibility of your committee to hammer out 
the farm program of 1954. 

May I say that we have confidence that you are capable of dealing 
with this problem, and we are looking to you with expectation and 
confidence, both. 

We have, I think, a sincere appreciation of the importance of agri- 
culture. May I say that the farmers do not want to ride up ahead. 
They just want to ride along in the seat with the rest of the folks. 
We have the problem of maintaining farm purchasing power and 
stopping the constant shrinkage in farm purchasing power. 

This process has been going on for more than 30 months and unless 
it is corrected, it can soften our entire economy. We have a very 
intricate, or maybe I should say we have a pronounced interdepend- 
ency in our economy today. When one segment of our economy is 
adversely affected, very soon it is reflected in other segments of our 
economy. For that reason in my judgment it is of major importance 
that we firm up the position of agriculture in our economy. 

How important is agriculture in a sound and dynamic economy ¢ 
You are convened today in the city of Des Moines, Iowa, and within 
: radius of 400 miles of Des Moines if the crop in that area should 
be destroyed and the livestock destroyed, it woul | shake our economy 
to its very foundation and we would probably lose the peace. 

That demonstrates, I believe, how important a sound laces economy 
is to a sound America and a free world. So again I want to com- 
mend you on your presence here and on your intensive study of the 
farm situation. We have the responsibility of maintaining a sound 
economic balance, and we have long since learned that when farm 
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one power slips, it very raipdly is reflected in related lines of 
business, 

I am of the notion, and I would recommend to the committee, that 
you shou ld t ake the pre ent farm ote ini asa basis for building 

better farm program, maintaining the 90 percent of parity feature. 
IL wo ild suggest that you very ser ously consider the development of 
a food stamp plan so that we could get succulent, nutritious foods 
info the hands of lower-income groups in our country. 

We have the problem of removing the effect of a temporary surplus 
ina market ot abundance, and it 1s the responsibility \ of the farmer 
to provide an abundance, but just when a little surpl us appears in 
the market, it softens the price structure. I would further recom 
mend that we develop a complete program of using our surplus foods 
to crack the wall of the Kremlin. 

I would si evest furthe that we cle velop a method of distributing 
surplus foods to the unfortunate and needy people of our allied lands, 
and let it bear a legend, let it carry the message that this is from free 
and generous America. These things ire not ms irmountable. In my 
yuagment we need to use the business acumen, the eood, sound, business 
ability which has always distinguished our people, and we cannot be a 
sound nation or continue successfully on a boom-or-bust basis and I 
am confident that you ventlement are just as aware of that as Iam. 

Any farm program must pay particular attention and place special 
emphasis, in my judginent, on soil conservation work. I would suggest 
that you increase the amount of appropriated funds now for soil con 
servation work. 

The Soil Conservation Service does a tremendous job. They work 
closely with out State committees and our soil conservation districts. 
Ilere in the State of lowa we have inc reased, at the State level, the 
support money for this program 450 percent in recent vears 

Phis should be a national program. In my eres it demon 


trates the permanent value and the true essentials of agricultural 
Work, 

It is of Importance Not ol d to those of us of our generation, but to 
generations to follow, and 1 isa related prob lem to the ever-present 


problem in many areas of flood control. 

So I say to you that in my judgment the time has come for all of 1 
wherever we are. or Whatever we do, to reaflirm our faith in Ameri a 
to reassert our belief in the American system and in its future, and 
when we look at these problems, difficult as they may seem and difficult 
is they are, when we can compare them to the tragedies of war and the 
loss of live and destruction which follows in war, they are minor indeed. 

I think we have the capabilities of doing all these things and pro- 
viding for a sound economy and an abundant agriculture. May I say 
to you gentlemen in conclusion, in reaflirming and re “asserting our 
belief in the American way of doing things: Action on the farm front 
isa part of that. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you, Governor Beardsle Ly. 

The next witness will be the Honorable ¢ ‘lyde Spry, secretary of 
igriculture for the State of Iowa. May I say that Mr. Spry has been 
most cooperative in helping make arrangements for this meeting and I 
am deepely grateful to him, 


Mr. Spry. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CLYDE SPRY, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
OF THE STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Spry. Honorable Chairman, members of the House Agriculture 
Committee, various and divergent ideas regarding specific approaches 
to the agriculture problems relating to production, prices, distribution, 
and marketing will undoubtedly be presented here today. some ol 
these will no doubt | e quite fi iia toyou, Some w il] present entirely 
new slants. 

Our presentations will center around certain fundamental truths or 
conditions. Of these, one elal Ing Tact stands out We in lowa are a 
part of a vast and i ither stable area of aol rultul il production which 
obtains a great part of its cash return from the production of red meat, 
poultry, eggs ag and their products. 

The agrk ‘ulture in Lowa 1s one of the older institutions of America. 
It isa part of this livestock economy, having high and stable invest- 
ments with relatively fixed costs of operation. 

The total cropping plan of the State is of necessity geared to a 
livestock economy. The aim of farmers as individuals and collec 
tively is to reap a reasonable economic and social reward. In the 
attempt basically we wish to improve ie job in soil conservation and 
all of the familiar devices aimed at produc Ing the most in the most 
economical manner possible, compatible with the preservation of our 
great natural resource, the land. Associated closely with this is the 
maintenance and development of a still better standard of living and 
preservation of the greatest resource of all—our most important farm 
crop—human beings 

lowa, for some time, has tended to change its overall crop program 
to meet larger trends ancl larger requirements and has responded to 
acts of nature. In the period of vears prior to the depression and the 

‘ars of relative ly low raintall, Iowa produced livestock products as 

hae ata lower level than it now does. The producton of meat, 
fon teanuae, daclined significantly during that period. Later it began 
to increase significantly until a new level of livestock numbers and 
production ot meat is now to be found. It Isa higher level which 
results from a number of factors. First of all, we have more people 
to feed. Horses went out and tractors came in, bringing power ma 
chinery. We are producing more in total and we are producing more 
per farm laborer than we ever did before. 

Our overall production is relatively a stable thing, with our crop 
program geared into the future as an integral part. We shift our 
individual crops some—we are putting more acreage In corn and soy 


beans, for example, than we did earlier in the century. There has been 
some occasional encroachment of our major field crops on grassland 
and pasture from time to time and for a short duration. Actually, 


the trend shows, so far, no great encroachment of so-called soil deplet 
ing crops on our hay and pastureland. 

One of our greatest possibilitie s of me eting emergency demands : and 
of maintaining an economy that is well balanced in agriculture comes, 
of course, from continued oreat effort toward the best possible soll 
conservation practice which we do not need to enumerate now. ‘The 
proper exploitation ot improved varieties of crops and cultural prac- 
tices Is essential, too. 
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It is to be remembered that in this process of balancing agricultural 
production in a State such as lowa that acreage is only one of the 
factors involved in total production of 1 crop Ol Crops. Yield per 
acre is an unavoidable part of the equation of acre times yield equals 
production. Wecan make adjustments in acreage. Wecan also make 
adjustments in yield through choice of varieties, use of improved 
cultural practices, and the use of commercial fertilizer: for e xample, 
production can end up greater than planned even though we may te ond 
to control the acre we part ot the equi ition 

In any national program for agriculture very careful scrutiny 
should be given so that land-use maladjustments do not occur—that is, 
production of a given commodity should not be strongly reduced in 
areas of high productivity and adaptation while at the same time it 
expands out of reason in areas which are not adapted; also, even in 
a given area, if it 1s planned to reduce production of one crop, for 
example, the plan should ce —— not permit the production of 
clin tly Col mpeting crop ts at tends to — the p ylan as a whole. 

Per hap s these points may be truisms, but these and other truisms, if 
you please, must guide our thinking and planning. However we ap- 
proach the objective which motivates us all here. we cannot escape the 
fact of the basic characteristics of our agricultural economy. There is 
need for maintaining balance in the basic-cropping program and to 
further implement the proposition of abundant production, To this 
end we must maintain or develop adequate distribution and marketing 
machinery—including the handling of so-called surpluses as reserves 
and resources, not as restrictive surpluses to bludgeon ourselves into 
something that becomes a threat to the freedom and dignity of us 
as individuals—our greatest resource after all. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Spry. The next witness will be 
Howard Hill, president of the lowa Farm Bureau Federation. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD HILL, PRESIDENT, IOWA FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Hiwz. Mr. Hoeven and members of the committee, ladies and 
gentlemen, my name is Howard Hill. I ama farmer and, also, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, an organization of over 
136,000 Iowa farm families here in Iowa. I live on my farm at Min- 
burn, Iowa, which is approximately 30 miles west of Des Moines. I 
have a livestock farm and. although I raise considerable corn. my chief 
source of income is from raising hogs and feeding cattle. I now have 
10% cattle on feed and 109 purchased so far for next year. I have some 
income from dairying and the sale of corn for seed. 

In behalf of the Iowa Farm Bureau members, I want to welcome 
you to our State. We consider it an honor to have the members of the 
Agriculture Committee of the House of Representatives here. You 
have come at a particularly opportune time, but a busy one. We are 
in the process of harvesting our major crop—corn. Only something as 
important as your hearing today would pull most of the folks in this 
room away from the fields. You know, of course, that corn is our 
major crop, but most of it—in fact, 85 percent—walks to market as 
hogs, fat cattle, or other livestock. And I want to confide to some of 
you folks from out of the State that the ears aren’t quite as long as 
those that were presented to you because of the drought this year. 
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It is my understanding that the primary purpose of your visit to 
Des Moines is to obtain the opinion of farmers concerning farm pro- 
oTranis, and particularly price-support programs. I am SOrry that it 
will not be possible for me to give you the current thinking of the 
136,000 farm families who are members of our organization, with rela- 
tion to specific programs, 
of our members. Every county farm bureau in Iowa has outlined 
an ambitious and ageressive program to encourage participation mM 


We are now busily engaged in determining the wishes and opinions 


their resolutions process. Neighborhood meetings are being held all 
over the State, with 4 to 8 familes meeting together in homes to dis 
cuss farm problems and to answer specific questions outlined by their 
county resolutions committee. 

We have reason to believe there will be from 5.000 to 8.000 of these 
nelehborhood and township Farm Bureau meet nes held in Iowa this 
| ill. We Fully expect to have DOOOO to H0.000 members participate 
and hope it will be as many as sOvou, All counties will report to us 
as to the opinions of their members by December 1. We will, in turn, 
express the wishes of our membership to the American Farm Bureau 
Federation by the middle of December, and soon after that we will be 
able to present to this committee the opinions and thinking of the 
1,500,000 Farm Bureau families of America. 

Of course. the farmers of lowa are cot cerned about the trend in 
farm income. This trend is putting the farmer in an increasingly 
uncomfortable price squeeze because farm costs have not declined. 
However, not all of lowa’s farm commodities are seriously depressed. 
In fact, some—such as hogs and eggs—have held up surprisingly well. 

The cattle feeders of Iowa have lost hundreds of thousands of dol 
lars during the last year. For the experienced and consistent cattle 
feeder, this is unpleasant but not unexpected. These cattle feeders 
have laid away reserves through the profitable cattle feeding years for 
just this situation. They are thoroughly familiar with the fact that 
cattle feeding is a risk operation—pleasantly profitable in some years 
and extremely unprofitable in others. 

The drastic decline in cattle prices has, of course, had serious impli 
cations for many of our young farmers and beginning ¢ — feeders. 
In spite of this fact, I do not be ey there is any appreciable senti 
ment on the part of cattle feeders in Iowa for direct price supports. 

Direct price supports on ¢ attle an mean compulsory srading 
I have grave doubts that a suflicient number of qualified graders of 
ve animals could be located to put such a program into effect even 
if it were desirable. Such supports would entail the establishment 
of regional price differentials, seasonal price differentials, quality and 
grade price differentials, and minimum prices and margins for all 
segments of the distribution system. 

There is not sufficient storage capacity to handle this kind of pro- 
cram. The result would be distorted and glutted markets, and 
confusion. 

The cattle-feeding business is one which thrives on the skill and 
judgment of the operator. TI am firmly convinced that the over- 
whelming m: jority of the Iowa cattle feeders consider such regula- 
tions as I have just mentioned completely unworkable and in direct 
conflict with efficient operation. We do not consider practical either 
a direct support or a ceiling on cattle—that is c-e-i-]-i-n-g. 


35490—53— pt. 7 2 
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We do commend the Government for its purchase of beef for Korea 
and Greece, for the Army, and for the school-lunch program. Also, 
for the actior taken to relieve t] e situation mn the severe drought areas 


ind for the splendid job of promotion of beef sales on the part of 


i USDA and the meat industry. As a result. per capita consump- 
tion of beef has increased over last vear by 20 percent, and in some 
0 IS DY as much as ot) percent Beef in storage, although hot a 


yor factor, has been reduced by approximately 10) percent as com 
pared With last vear, 

] Lh Ve tried fo give you what | consider to be the opinion ot the 
Iowa cattle feeder, because the enttle situation is very much in the 
limelight these d LYS. 

In clos ng, [| would like to state that it is our belief that a price 
support program at reasonable levels, which varies with supply, can 
be a useful tool particularly on storable commodities. Phis type of 
program Can be valuable to the Nation as an ever normal storehouse. 
If proporly used, it can be a vital aid in more orderly marketing of 
Pari products. 

We do not believe that any feasible method has vet heen proposed 
for the support of perishables, We believe there should be con 
iderably more emphasis on the other parts of a farm program and 
that many of these are much more important in the long run to the 
future prosperity of agriculture than are price supports. 

kor example, the promotion of world trade is vital to the future of 
agriculture. Acricultural exports have dropped 31 percent in the 
past vear. We must recover that market. We believe the general 
prosperity is tremenodusly important to our future. We would like 
to see more emphasis on research, on increasing consumer demand, on 
Improving our market Ing, adequate credit, adequate rural power and 
communications, and on soil conservation. 

Price support programs should be used to facilitate adjustments, 
cushion shocks, and stabilize marketing, but the other points that I 
have just mentioned are the really important factors to the future 
prospel IT ot acriculture and the vreneral economy. This is a pro- 
eram to which we should direct our greatest efforts in order that we 
may accomplish the goals toward which we are all striving. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Hill. 

The witnesses, as they appear, those who have written statements 
and who have extra copies for the members of the committee and the 
press, please bring those statements to the desk of Dr. Wilcox to my 
right SO that they may be distributed to members of the committee 
and the press before the particular witness testifies. It will facilitate 
the procedure a great deal. 

The next witness is Harold Pace, master, Iowa Grange, Muscatine, 
lowa. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD PACE, MASTER, IOWA GRANGE, 
MUSCATINE, IOWA 


Mr. Pacer. Members of the House Agriculture Committee, it vives 
mea great deal of pleasure to welcome you to our State of Towa as 
the master of the Iowa State Grange. I, like Mr. Hill. have lived on 
a Tarm and came out ot the cornfields. l clidn’t vet ears quite like 
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you have there, but we do get some pretty eood corn there desp te 
our dry weather. 

During the summer our own national organiZation sent out a ques 
tionnaire to be discussed among our members, from our organization, 
and that is the reason I am here this afternoon or this morning, to 
tell you about what the members think back 1h) the home ranges, 

\t our State convention in lowa State College last month we sum 
marized this questionnaire and here is what we found the people think 
of the farm program and what they would like to have for a future 
far program. 


Does your grange favor some type of vovel mental price-support 


program ! Ninety “even percent are di ravor Of some sort of a farm 
program support. This I> DY subordinate oranges al dl hot by Hien 


bers. So this will give you a pretty good summary of the thinking of 
the people as a whole. 

Is the present program of straight 90-percent price guaranties for 
six basic crops with acreage controls satisfactory / 

Twenty were in favor as being satisfactory, and the other nine said 
it was unsatisfactory. 

Is the program of flexible price supports for pers: hables which pro- 
vides for flexibility in production and consumption satis factory ? 
They were 50-50 on that. They were satisfactory and unsatisfactory. 
Do you favor high rigid price guaranties for all farm commodities ? 
Sixteen said year, and the other twelve said no. 

Do you favor flexible price supports for all farm commodities ? 
Sixty percent, 78s, and forty percent, no. 

Should ¢ he price of any ‘commodity be s upported when producers 
are either unwilling, or unable to adjust production to demand? Seven 
6 reent Was yes, ¢ and the othe ninety three percent was no, 

Please rate the following ideas for raising farm prices to a fair level. 
‘These ti are designed to increase outlets for burdensome supplies: 
School-lunch program: There were 80 percent of them thought it was 
a good idea: the other 20 percent tl hough tit was a fair idea. 

Giveaway as relief at Government expense: There were 20 percent 
of them thought it was a good idea, and the other 80 percent that it 
was a fair idea. 

Greater emphasis on full employment at fair wages: There again 
they were in favor of it as a good idea to about TO percent to 30 percent. 

Sell to low-income groups at less than cost: Here again a few of 
them thought it was a sood idea, while the oreatest majority of them 
thought it was a fair idea. 

Powerful advertising and concerted sales campaigns: Sixty percent 
thought it was a good idea and the other forty percent it was a fair idea, 

Increased foreign outlets: Here 90 percent of them thought it was a 
good idea and the other 10 percent that it was a fair idea. 

How to accomplish increased Imports so as to give foreign customers 
dollars with which to buy farm products: There again 80 percent 
thought it was, yes, and the other 20 percent, no. Give products to 
hungry, free countries: Yes, was 40 percent ; against, 60 percent, no. 

Loan foreign countries the money to buy from us: 20 percent were 
yes, and 80 percent was no. 

Sell abroad through a two or multiple price system : (bout 70 per 
cent was ves, and 30 percent no. 
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Who should pay the loss in this multiple-price system, the farmers 
or the taxpayer‘ 

A very small percentage of them thought it was a food idea for the 
farmers to pay the loss; most of them thought that the taxpayer should 
pay the largest percentage of it. 

Mr. Horven. I am sorry your time has expired. 


(‘The balance of the discussion questionnaire is as follows:) 


Dis SSI (JUESTLION NAIRI 
} S NIVISI 
* . * e > * * 
A-7. Rate the following price and income raising techniques: 
Good Fai Poor 
a. Government nonrecourse loans and purchase agreements 21 D 2 
b. Use of marketing agreements, et ‘ 15 s 3 
l ( I ‘ ira ( “ v 12 
d. Crop and estock insurance 3 13 D 
Are insurance plans of this type a governmental 
responsibility’? Yes, 10; no, 18 
e. Compelisatory payments to farmers ait 5 3 14 


If yes, at what percent of parity? 
A-8. Does your Grange favor authorization of a wide array of price supporting 
mechanisms to be available for use, with the advice of a bypartisan farm 
commission, as they best apply to individual commodities? Yes, 19; no, 7. 


SECOND DIVISION 


(Deals with efficiency and volume of production) 


\ desirable farm standard of living depends upon many things. 
Price supports are nearly valueless without adequate volume of sales plus 
sound and efficient marketing and production practices. 
hifficient production and marketing is essential to progress 
ls. Please rate the following as they relate to this field of production and 
marketing efficiency : 
Good Fair Poor 


b-—1. Present agricultural research program 13 14 2 

B-2. Present application of research by farmers 10 16 3 

b-3. Present credit available to farmers Cie 16 7 9 

b—4. Present services rendered by farm cooperatives ‘ 15 13 1 

b—5. Present market and processing methods 4 12 14 

B-6. Maintaining productive soils in the future is a responsibility of : Farmers, 5; 
vovernment - both, 23 


Bb-—7. Does your Grange favor Government payments to farmers for “current” 
immediately profitable practices (lime, ete.)? Yes, 11; no, 17. 

B-8. Government payments for the more permanent practices, terraces, range, 
and pasture renovation, erosion control devices, etc.? Yes, 20; no, 8. 

B-9. More technical assistance through soil-conservation districts? Yes, 18: 
no, 8. Extension Service? Yes, 16; no, 8. Both? Yes, 14; no, 5. 

B-10. Should farmers be forced to manage their land in such a way as to prevent 


soil depletior ¢ Yes, 3 no, 26 
rHIRD DIVISION 


(Deals with the cost of farm production supplies) 


Farmers individually, collectively, and in cases through their Government have 
been taking a look at production expenses 

C. The cost of farm production supplies is, to a large degree, determined by 
industry and labor 
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C-1. Labor—Does your Grange favor: 


a. Present minimum wage law 22 2 
b. Unionization of unorganized nonfarm workers who are not self 
employed 2 27 
c. Industrywide collective bargaining 9 18 
d. Union shop 9 14 
e. Closed shop “ 
f. Spread the work plans, including 
40-hour week with overtime pay for over 40 hours 1 10) 
Limiting the number of people that may enter a trade 10 
Limiting amount of work each worker may put out 1 2 
Limiting the use of labor-saving devices and techniques 1 20 
C(—2. Industry—Does your grange believe : 
a. Present industry production and pricing practices satisfactory 1 1¢ 
If NO, Does your grange favor a yardstick over quality, price, 
nd service by expanded use of 
Farm cooperatives 17 } 
Government in business 1 Ji) 
More governmental reculatiot 3 19) 
h. Competition will eventually solve the problem 16 » 
Mr. Horven. The next witness l Mr. Fred W. Stover, of the 


Farmers Union, Hampton, Lowa. 


STATEMENT OF FRED W. STOVER, FARMERS UNION, HAMPTOVY. 
IOWA 


Mr. STOVER. Honorab le (¢ shairman and members of the committee, 
I am speaking not only for the sows Farmers Union but also for the 
Fk armers Union Livestock Marketi og Cooperative 

For us, there is one major quest ion that completely dwarfs all other 
questions and that is the question of whether or not the Federal Gov 
ernment is to enact a program to assure parity of income to America’s 
family farmers. 

I filed a statement here, so I would like to use what few minutes I 
have to make a few additional statements not covered in my written 
statement. 

We want—we are sure we want—a program of full parity as spelled 
out by President Eisenhowe1 In his Kasson, Minn.. speech, where he 
specifically referred to not only the basic commodities but also other 
fee d erains and also pe rishab le S. 

We are particularly concerned about parity for livestock. 

Now, since the alternative to such a full parity program is the 
flexible sliding seale, I would like to use what few minutes I have to 
pay my respects to that. 

Inasmuch as the parity concept and the statistical means by which 
the parity ’ fioures are arrived at. since that is an automatic built-in 
balancing mechanism that hitches farm prices to farm costs, parity 
therefore would always be just as flexible as all other prices; just as 
flexible as the general price level. 

It could not be otherwise because the parity concept hitches farm 
prices and income to farm costs which re ‘flect the general price level. 

Therefore, it seems to us that those who recommend the sliding seale 
of 60 or 74 percent of parity must mean that they want farm prices 
and incomes flexed and slid down 25 or 40 percent more than all ‘other 
prices, and we are against that. 

The other equally ridiculous and contradictory proposition being 
that lowered farm prices, by means of a flexible sliding scale, would 
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the land and thereby eliminate surpluses 
certa y is contradictory in itself, for if the really inefficient farmers 








ere eliminated by the device of lowered prices, and the held Was 
Tt ope 0 Vy i ethic ent pro iu ers, would not we vet pic reased pro 
i ( that ol iter surpl PS. ahd f that would follow. \ ould they 
rt pry daae i st lower pri pports a further attempt to solve 
{ ( e] Vv those means / 
j bose re ( estiohs that we t k ought to be answered | Wot ld 
the co} ttee to think that we think the flexible shading 
ule iltogether bad It is bad for farmers but we think ther 
por ( { ¢y that it might be good for, and only one. and that is 
to flex a to slide Ezra Benson out of office and we are now calling on 
t VnoOappo ted | to do exactly that wid 2 lace pithy \ th 
thie : whi committed te progran he spell out to us at 
Kasson, Mim 
| ink y 
Phe ad ment referred to is tollows 
s \\ S i | IoOwA FARMERS UNION Houst 
\ Mi D) Moi TOV OcTOBER 16, 195 
(‘hai n Hone ad ¢ ot he comn ¢ Wm mime <s Fred Stover 
I hi re I presic f the lowu 1 ers Union 
y fe tl nd members nd a divis of the I rie 
Kad nd ¢ ve Ur ‘ Ame 
is, there one major question that dwarfs all other questions. That 
hethe e Federal Government is to enact a program to assure parity 
( \ family farmers 
} e holding the he ngs j tes to us that you recog- 
' thie need of CGrovernment iction, and we commend you for it 
ce I f disparity and instability were the goal, no Government action 
‘ y ition would be needed 


With the farmer’s share of the national income now approaching an all-time 





vhile the average parity rat s still above 90) percent t should be 
il dantly clear that full parity 1 t be the floor, the minimum aim of sound 
{ 1 \ 

Anything less than that will t on endanger many thousands of farm 
families but other important segments of our economy as wel The mass layoffs 
t { e already taken place in the farm-equipment industry is a case in point, 
fo : directly due to decreased farm pt sing power 

The Iowa Farmers Union calls for a am of parity income for the pro 
ducers of all major farm commodities d we want to especially emphasize 
tl cludes livestock 

While corn is 1 of the 6 basic crops now under mandatory price supports of 
9) percent of parity, there is 1 distinct difference between corn and the 5 othet 


basic commodities 


rl that only a small percentage of the corn goes to market as corn, 
Most of it is 1 rketed as Vestoct Consequently, since there ar now no 
l e supports o1 vestock production, the present program is quite nadequate 
With assurance of parity income from all major farm commodities, there 


] f 


would be less likelihood of surpluses as when only a few crops are singled out 
d supported at 90 percent of parity while others are not 





We feel certain that a program of parity for all major farm crops would 
res ‘ confidence not only in our agricultural communities but throughout 


We believe we should plan to protect and support family-type farming and 
make it the pattern for American agriculture 

fo this end we would limit the parity-income program to family farmers 
I ge-scule commercial operations of the corporate production-line type should 


he excluded from participation at least beyond the income point of the largest 


We believe the ton limit from either the standpoint of size of operations, 


e, or total income should be set for each type of farming area, and 
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within such limit considerable discretion and administrative leeway b rive! 


oO local elected farmer committees 


We believe in placing the emphasis on income rather than on prices, on f 
people rather than on farm commodities | 

We favor programs to expedite consumption rather than restricting consuny 
tio getting food to people rather than storing it away from people 

Such a program would enable the farmer to make need nitts in proaducti 
butit wou not stiitt tim off the nd in the proces 

We recommend contit uation of the nonrece re ( Ss Ol fers vy ! } 
request two ver necessary changes in connectio th the storage 

One is adequate provisions for farm storage that wou keep most of these 
grains on the il instead ¢ hauling them to Gove ent bit I} Ww 
mean tha farmers should be given at least as 1 ( | s1dlel ! 7. race 
fees as Warehousemen and grain dealer 

The othe . ive farmers ar 1 raniz representatives I 
tunity to negot te ¢ the ermis of the lout nad Ve nL ents l 
printing of the documents 

This is requested couse f he rig j ol | he wut 

re t that many f ‘ oO ! hems ‘ ! 

\V } ( epal ie l I ( \ eve ( ( } 
of the sun er f i ! ‘ t 1of g ! f tl ( | 
less, to goin n deep han ¢ r | re, the corn far ris st iught with 

- I ‘ sO a 

| iV, most of our good 195 rl orp stan 1 hye ela ¢ tl 

t has been dry enough to pick f everal weel I SNE vl ropl 
of ears } \ We can't pi b use we s eal ile er ou 
of ¢ol Stl n I - Phe t Z-vear far rest y progral ed 
ist spring by the Iowa Farmers lI n would | ‘ ve prese 
crisis We insist, therefore, that farmers be consulted before loan agreement 
in resealing prope 1 ire arbitrarily hands { Ss WwW 

" urse available to them 

In spite of the fact that we have 90 percent of parity lk ol 
spite of the fact that most of the 1952 and 1953 corn is eligible for nh, cori 
is now selling for less than 7O percent of parit This is all due to the storage 


situation 
Now, since the opponents of a reasonable and equitable program for farm stal 





tv offer us an alternative the flexible, sliding scale, T want to pay my respect 
to that monstrosity by making the following points 

1. Since the parity concept is an automatic built-ir balancing, mechanism 
that hitehe fey prices or incomes to farm S, meaning i rial price 
farm parity figures are always by their very nature ist as flexible t 
general price level 

There is no justice therefore in contending that farm price supports shoul 
Vary from 90 percent of parity d nto 60 percent to get flexibility 

One hundred percent of parity is flexible, j s flexib he general pric 
level, just as flexible as all nonfarm prices he if ore flexibility were 
neeced in farm prices, then we wouldn't need to be taking this ¢ 1 tee time 
for we usually get plenty of flexibility without a Government program he 
ibility is something to take out of farm prices, not something to put into then 

2. This everlasting gibberish of needing flexible sliding scale price supports in 
order to get shifts in production insults the intelligence of farm We de 
not get desire shifts in production by lowerl prices If there were eithe 
merit or sincerity in the proposition, then it would seem to us that thev wo | 


not just propose a sliding scale that starts below parity and slides only down 
but they would also have recommended a climbing scale that irts above pa 
and goes up to 140 percent If the price fle 

they give to the parity concept, then they certainly would make parity, fu 
parity, the pivot and flex prices above it as much as below it 


3. Equally ridiculous and also very contradictory is the argument about the 


rers were sincere I hie nm service 


t 


flexible sliding scale being a device to “push nefficie 
thereby eliminating surpluses and m: intaining a reasonable leve of price 
Above taken from AP report of Farm Bureau leaders meeting with “lke Ly 
Moines Register, February 11, 1953.) 
If the lowered prices did eliminate the inefficient farmers and the field was 
left to the really efficient farmers, then would we not have more production 


and more surpluses? And would they then recommend a still further downward 


/ 
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slide in prices’ When and where would they stop? Before we go on this appar- 
en endless toboggan sliding scale, these questions should be answered. 
(ther important questions, like the following, need to be answered, too. 
Ir ‘ of the fact that our Government is spending $40 billion to $50 billion 
inderwrite industrial prosperity, through war contracts, guaranteeing 
profits at an all-time high, and advancing the money before delivery and even 


efore production, is it too much to ask that farmers be assured of at least as 
ch as they received 40 years ago (base period, 1910-1914) ? 

In view of the fact that our Government is spending additional billions to boon- 
dogele and underwrite reactionary regimes and tottering monarchies over the 
hey make permanent arrangements to pay 

their domestic board bill to their food producers? 
In view of Eisenhower's golden promise of full parity at Kasson, Minn., during 
the campaign last year, is it unreasonable to ask that he appoint a Secretary of 


1, is it too much to ask that t 


Avriculture that will endeavor to carry out such a program? 
(hese are questions that farmers want answered. We have contidence that 
1 will try to draft a program to stop this developing threat to the security of 
farmers by enacting a full parity program that will not only give assurance to 
farmers, but will undergird our entire economy. 


Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Stover. The next witness is the Hon 


orable L. C. Carpenter, commissioner of LOT 1 ulture of the State of 
He apparently is not present. We will pass him for the present. 


The next witness is J. C. Holbert. of the Iowa Beef Producers’ 
Association, of Washington, Iowa 


STATEMENT OF J. C. HOLBERT, IOWA BEEF PRODUCERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, IOWA 


Viv. Hotperr. On behalf of the Lowa Beef Producers’ Association, 


I wish to take this opportunity to thank you for giving us the oppor 
tl Iv ToC xpress oul Opinio} on the beef -« ittle situation. 


Iam a farmer and operate two farms. I am pres dent of the lowa 
Beef Producers’ Association and president of the Lowa Livestock 
Couneil. 

1 believe in an abundance for America. JI do not think we have 
Loo many beef cattle in this « ountry, I do not think we are producing 
too much beef. 

But farmers should not be asked to produce beef for less than it is 
profitable. There is too much spread between what the farmer has 
to sell and what he has to buy. 

lor example, it takes more pounds of beef to buy an automobile or 
a tractor the last 6 months than ever before. And the laboring man 
can buy more pounds of beef for 1 hour of labor today than ever 
berore., 

Beef cattle have suffered the most severe decline in prices of any 
agriculture commodities LO to 50 percent m Z vears. 

To get the real impact of this drop, [ would like to inquire: What 
would happen if any other ndustry, such as steel, automobiles, or 
labor itself, would have to sutter this decline ? 

In spite of this decline we do not believe in Government price sup- 
ports for beef cattle. Eighty percent or more of our trouble in the 
heef-cattle industry today can be traced directly or indirectly to the 
effect of Government controls through the Office of Price Stabilization. 

The Iowa Beef Producers’ Association does not want price supports 


because Government supports do not increase the consumption of any 
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product. All the livestock industry needs is cooperation from the 
Government from the bankers, packers, and retail dealers. 

The cattlemen, I am sure, of the State of Iowa are not looking for 
favors. They are asking for cooperation. In June of this year I made 
the following recommendation in behalf of the lowa Beef Producers’ 
Association, and it was read in the Congressional Record by Repre 
sentative LeCompte, and I wish to repeat them: 

First, the Department of Agricuiture should do whatever it can to 
publicize the use of beef and collect data giving wide publicity to the 
price ot live cattle as compared to the price of retail beet. 

For example, last fall beef-cattle prices on foot dropped 20 to 50 
percent, and retail meat dropped trom 3 to 5 percent, 

The Government should establish long-term credit at a reasonable 
rate of interest for cattle producers and feeders, or lend their influence 
to other organizat ions to make these loans. 

We are not asking for loose money 5 we do not believe in loose 
money. We are asking for long term money, especially tor breeding 
cattle and the like, and the Government should buy their beef on the 
domestic market for the Armed Forces, both canned beef and 
otherwise. 

In closing, I wish to sugvesli that the Government purchase for our 
school children good beef, beef from Good to Choice carcasses. For 
example, heifer beef, grade Good to Choice. If we could stimulate the 
heifer market, it would be a help to the Corn Belt feeders which 
would quickly reflect to the advantage of the cattle feeders in the West 
who are selling their heifer calves very cheaply. 

The price of a good finished heifer is very much out of line with 
other cattle. 

For example, gentlemen, a good heifer carcass grading from Good 
to Choice will sell from $4 to $5 under the steer beef and I don’t believe 
that you or anyone else could tell the difference on the platter. 

If the Government would buy this good beef for our boys and = 
for school lunches, rather than this cheaper meat, why should we buy 
meat for our boys and girls that we would not want to eat ourselves ? 

I recognize that beef from Cutter and Canner cows is nutritious. I 
think it is well to buy it and give it away to our friends who need 
food. It will do a lot more good than giving away dollars. 

But why not create a good ap petite and a good desire in our boys 
and girls for good beef in this country by buying them good beef for 
their school lunches ? 

There is another point I would like to suggest : If the Government is 
going to buy beef, they should place an order each week for the same 
amount of beef rather than handling it as they are now handling it. 

In other words, if you are going to support the price of beef, buy 
the same amount of beef each week so that we as producers will know 
that your order will be on that market that given week. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Holbert. 

The next witness will be Mr. Marion Steddon, of the Iowa Swine 
Producers’ Association, of Granger, Iowa. 
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STATEMENT OF MARION STEDDOM, IOWA SWINE PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION, GRANGER, IOWA 


Mr. Sveppom. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, when 
I received this letter the other day from Secretary Spry asking me 
to appeal for the lowa Swine Producers betore your comunittee, I 


iss med that 1i¢ wanted me to present some of the gripes of the swine 
industry. 
. ! 1 } 
If this committee had appeared a year ago I could have presented 
tovo i oice assortment of eT ipe ~ for youl mecitation. 


A vear ago, with prices below the cost of production, the feeling 
among many producers was that supports under hog prices was just as 


necessary as it Was under the other commodity. 


Now the inevitable happened. The hog business decided it was 
more profitable and safer to let the Government have the corn, than 
feeding to hogs. And this vear with a decreased number of hogs 


coming to market, and marketed at hi Oo hter weight, has made this a 
profitable year for most producers. 

Just a few months ago we were reminded almost daily, that we as 
producers were virtually drowning in lard, and by Septe ‘mber we had 
the lowest stock of lard in many years. All this should make us con 
that surpluses can disappear very rapidly, and the margin be- 
tween surplus and scarcity is sometimes small. 

You are ina State that produces more than 25 percent of all swine 
produced in the United States, and that more than 40 percent of our 
wriculture income comes from the sale of hogs, and normally we 
mal mat {> percent of our corn « rop through hogs. 


SCTOS 


It nk the averave swine producer re “alizes some of the problems of 
supporting perishable products such as meat, and in a year such as 
this there is little demand for it from the average swine raiser. An- 


other year could easily bring demands for support under hog prices. 

‘To me there are some things short of rigid price supports and con- 
trols which could in the long run be very beneficial to the livestock 
industry. We all know that animal and vegetable fats may be a 
burden on the markets off and on for many years to come. Our Gov- 
ernment could well atford to increase appropriations for research ot 
agriculture surplus commodities with a view of adapting them for 
industrial uses. 

The USDA eastern research laboratories have found recently that 
Lill ral fats can he successfully and economic: ally used in the produe- 
tion of plastics and industry which is rapidly expanding. Fats are 
being used in varving amounts in animal feeding 

In summary, expand our research in agriculture surplus commodi- 
ties with a view of adapting them for industrial uses. 

Second, larger appropriations for study of livestock diseases with 
laboratories located nearer the center of heavy livestock producing 
re riONS. 

Third, livestock marketing is another field in which the Government 
sash snieiia their studies. 

I think very few engaged in livestock production would recommend 
dropping price supports on grain or lowering them materially. 

But many of us doubt that any long-time farm program will func 
tion for all segments of agriculture, with some commodities supported 
and others left to see +k their own price level. 
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Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Steddom. 
The next w itness is Mr. LeRoy Getting. of the Iowa Shi ep and Wool 
Growers Cooperative, ot Sanborn, lowa. 


STATEMENT OF LeROY GETTING, IOWA SHEEP & WOOL GROWERS 
COOPERATIVE, SANBORN, IOWA 


Ir. Gerring. Mr. Chairman, Members of Congress, I am LeRoy 
Getting, of Sanborn, Lowa, farmer and livestock feeder, speaking in 
behalf of about 8.000 members of the Iowa Sheep and Wool Growers 
Cooperative and for other Iowa sheepmi h. as a representative ot the 
Iowa State Sheep Association, president of the Lowa Sheep and Wool 
Growers Cooperative, director on the board of the National Wool 
Marketing Col Ps Boston, Mass.. and clirectol on the board of the lowa 
State Sheep Association, which 1't presents lowa flo k owners, lamb 
feeders, purebred breeders, and wool growers 

If the production of she pp and wool is to continue on a sound basis 
in the United States, certain facts need to be recognized : 

Bu Wool is one of the few commodities produced in this country of 
which the consumption is several times greater than production. 

2. The domestic wool loan program has built up a stockpile of 
almost 100 million pounds of 1951 and 1952 wools, with an additional 
30 million pounds added from 1953 ¢ lip to date. This is due to in 
ability to market this wool at satisfactory prices In conipetition with 
foreign wool. 


D. Imported foreign wools sold 


n the domestic market during the 
past 2 vears has substantially reduced the amount of goods processed 
in the United States from domestic wool. 

t. Imports of wool in the grease, scoured wool, tops, noils, worsted, 
and woolen materials have continued to make the CCC nonrecourse 
loan program on domestic wool ineffective. 

+. Many foreign countries are inclined to dump wool in the United 
States in order to get much-needed United States dollars. This may 
explain, in part, attempts to market foreign wool in the United States 
regardless of demand and price. 

6. Various schemes have been used by foreign ( ountries to encourage 
imports of wool, wool tops, or manufactured goods through such 
devices as exchange rates, tax concessions, subsidies, quotas, and so 
forth. These largely offset tariff protection for United States wool 
oVrowers. A preferential exchange rate amounting to about 50 percent 
on wool tops manufactured from Uruguay is a good example. 

(2 3b -tbe production of sheep and wool is to be encouraged in this 
country, the American farmer must have reasonable and effective 
tariffs on wool and a steady market at prices that permit the efficient 
sheepman to operate ata profit. 

5. Many farmers remember the serious effect of cancellation of Gov 
ernment wool purchase orders in 1951 which resulted in the biggest 
drop in wool prices in history. 

9. Cancellation of orders on the day bids were opened for wool 
to make more than 2 million pairs of cotton-wool winter drawers 
recently had a bad effect on the wool market just at a time when mills 
and topmakers were becoming optimistic. 

10. Sheep make excellent use of roughage and grasses so essential 
to maintain our soil. 
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11. We appear to be moving into a drier cycle of weather which 
tends to favor sheep over cattle production. 

12. Labor has been a problem for range operators. Recent fencing 
of range areas are improving lamb production oains and eliminating 
some labor problems that tend to cut down sheep production. 

13. The much discussed price supports for livestock and perishable 
meats are only temporary relief and tend to postpone the period of 
adjustment in production to operating costs, supply, and demand. 

14. More information and publicity is needed among producers and 
consumers in regard to price relationships for various oerades of live- 
stock and prices of wholesale and retail meats. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


(a) Tariff on imports of foreign wool may need to be increased to 
adequately protect the domestic wool producers and the wool price 
support program. 

(b) Adequate and effective steps should be taken to eliminate unfair 
manipulation of foreign currencies, black-market operations, tax con- 
cessions, and other subsidies often practiced by countries exporting 
wool to the United States. 

(c) Confidence should be restored by the use of more domestic wool 
in filling Government orders for military goods without unpredicted 
cancellations of such orders. 

(d) The use of domestic wool from the CCC stockpile should be 
encouraged in an orderly manner without offsetting the marketing 
of the current wool clip. 

(e) Section 32 funds, secured from import duties on wool, might 
well be used to develop new markets for wool through research and 
education. 

(7) LO encourage and maintain production of sheep and wool in 
the United States under existing conditions of heavy imports we are 
in favor of continuing the present nonrecourse wool loan to wool 
producers. I thank you. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Getting. 

The next witness will be Howard L. Roach, chairman of the Iowa 
Republican Farm Council, of Plainfield, lowa. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD L. ROACH, CHAIRMAN OF IOWA REPUBLI- 
CAN FARM COUNCIL, PLAINFIELD, IOWA 


Mr. Roacu. As promised in the national Republican platform, the 
administration has taken farm policy out of its political football 
status and has undertaken to reduce costs and improve the efficiency 
of farm program administration. 

It is also giving proper attention to the essential long-range rem- 
edies for our farm problem by expanding domestic consumption of 
farm products and by restoring and expanding our foreign markets 
on a sound basis. 

Farm attitudes: Meanwhile the wheat referendum has shown that 
farmers are little interested in prices which flex much below 90 per- 
cent of parity. Many false reasons advanced for this attitude. 

The real reasons are: (1) The long production cycle inherent in the 
industry. Price declines, even though gradual, wipe out profits and 
and even bankrupt farm operators before production can be readjusted. 
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(2) Recent changes in agriculture have saddled the industry with 
high, fixed annual costs that cannot be reduced to ace ‘ommodate either 
poor crops or poor prices. 

Whatever the reasons, however, farmers’ attitudes on price supports 
are now a political fact of life and must be given full recognition. 

Improved marketing and demand: As mentioned, the development 
of strong domestic and foreign demand which will keep farm prices 
at reasonable levels is of paramount importance. Measures already 
taken by the Department in this field are gratifying, especially the 
establishment of a separate marketing and foreign trade service. 

These actions should be better publicized, and pursued vigorously, 
specifically : marketing research, investigation of the farmer-consumer 
price spread, use of food as a weapon against communism, restoring 
foreign trade by every possible means including direct trades and 
revamped import barriers, and domestic consumer education for better 
diets. ‘The importance of these and similar measures cannot be over 
emphasized. 

l'arm supports: Keeping faith with American farmers on the 1952 
GOP patform and campaign promises makes it imperative that exist 
ing farm legislation be utilized to the greatest possible extent until 
something better can be evolved to re pl ice it. 

The Secretary of Agriculture should repeatedly assure the country 
that every resource at his command will be employed to keep farm 
prices at equitable levels. The methods of supporting farm prices 
must be improved by new legislation and the policy of supporting 
them at reasonable levels must be continued. 

The base point for price supports: For the past 20 years the concept 
of parity, based on the price relationships of 1909 to 1941, has been 
used to fix support prices for agriculture. Meanwhile, improved 
technology has changed the relative costs of producing different agri- 
cultural commodities, and changing farm products in different ways. 

The present parity yardstick has ‘been outmoded until, in 1953, it is 
unrealistic to talk about supporting all agricultural prices at any given 
percent of parity, and politically dangerous to talk about supporting 
different commodity prices at different percentages of parity. 

The time has come to develop and eres a new yards stick as the base 
point for supporting agricultural price 

The council is not prepared to spec ify what that new basing-point 
system should be. Parity, average cost of production and running 
average prices should all be given consideration. 

In revising the parity concept, great care must be taken to insure 
maintenance of the farmers’ share of national income. 

A policy of basic reserves: In this generation, responsibility for 
providing the prime necessities of life for the entire Nation falls upon 
15 percent of our population engaged in agriculture. 

Because of the long production cycle previously mentioned and the 
unavoidable hazards of farm crops, it is impossible to gage agricul 
tural production within close limits from one year to the next. 

Production of essential farm commodities is always threatened by 
drought and unfavorable weather conditions. But in our time, es- 
pecially, it is threatened by war. Bacteriological warfare, or enemy 
action which would disrupt our transportation system, our supplies of 
petroleum, machinery or agricultural chemicals, could reduce farm 
production tremendously fora long period of time. 
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At the same time, domestic demand for farm products increases 
teadily with our growing population. The total demand is subject 
to sudden, great increases as the result of famine in other parts of the 
free naa or as a product of war anywhere in the world. 

Hence the time has passed when we Call allow ourselves to con- 
sider stockpiles of agricultural commodities as “surpluses”’—unneces- 
sary and unwanted merchandise to be sold cheap in the market place. 
Nothing is more a than food when there is not enough to go 
around, nor fiber when there are shivei ne backs to clothe. 

We should recognize our stockpiles as reserves, and establish a 
long-range national policy of maintaining substantial reserves of 


. 


farm products, strategically located, to protect our population against 
the danger of being hungry or ill-clothed in the event of drought, war, 
or other national calamity. 

‘| hese basic reserves should not be depleted except for emergencles 
which would be declared by the President and the Agricultural Ad 
visory Committee. The cost of maintaining them should be borne 
by the entire Nation. 

strategic reserves: In times of abundance, reserves of food and fiber 
ccumulated under a price-support system might exceed the amounts 
required for our normal reserve stockpiles. 

Supplies of each commodity in excess of our normal reserves should 
be classed as strategic rese snes The cost of maintaiming these strate 
gic reserves should be borne by the farmers producing them by deduct 
ing the per unit cost of storage which would include warehousing, 
normal deterioration, insurance, interest. turning, and other factors 
from the support price ot that commodity for the following year. 

The existence of such strategic reserves, however, is an asset, and 
not a lability. It should be recognized as such in Federal policy. 

A committee, composed of the President of the United States and 
the Agricultural Advisory Committee and working through the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, shoul | bee mpowe ‘red to use the str: itegic re- 
serves for the fighting of hot or cold wars, the alleviation of human 
suffering at home or abroad, improving the health and welfare of our 
children, stimulating world trade, and for such other purposes as it 
deems advisable. 

Following are the objectives of the strategic reserves : 

To help balance the production of agricultural commodities. 

To encourage consumption of commodities held in this classi- 
fication. 

To eliminate the necessity of acreage controls and marketing 
quotas. 

To demonstrate to those not engaged in agriculture the willing- 
ness of farm producers to bear the cost of carrying the strategic re- 
serves for the benefit of themselves and the Nation. 

Perishable commodities: The 1952 campaign pledged the adminis- 
tration to work out a support-price system for perishable commodi- 
ties. It is undoubtedly needed, though the methods used and the 
relative level maintained for each commodity may vary. 

Consideration should be given to maintaining rotated basic reserves 
of the major perishables—preferably in private hands with Govern- 
ment financing. Above a predeter mined level for eac h commodity, they 
should be used as strategic reserves, with moderate support-price ad- 
justment made to influence production. 
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Forward pricing: All adjustments in the amount of support prices 
should be announced well in advance of the ordinary planting, breed- 
ing or feeding season so that desired production shifts will made. 

Commodity speculation : The American farmer must not be sold 
short on hisown markets. The Department of Agriculture should pro- 
hibit speculative abuse of agricultural commodity markets. 

Soil conservation: Nothing is more Important than the conserva 
tion of soil and water resources. The soil conservation district pro- 
oralm with local commissioners assisting in the cirection ot the con 
servation program should be continued with an adequate level of tech 
nical assistance. Congress should give full consideration to a program 
which will enable the farmer to leave his land in better shape than he 
found it. 

Public relations: Misunderstanding about price supports, surpluses, 
and agriculture’s role in the Nation’s economy is rampant. 

To correct it, the Department of Agriculture should organize an 
agricultural public relations council financed by agriculture and the 
industries dependent upon it, designed to do a sound public relations 
job for agriculture. 

The Iowa Republican Farm Council reiterates the statement of 
principle which has been the guiding motive of all farm council delib- 
erations, namely: “Those acts which are good for agriculture must 
also be eood for all the people of our Nation.” 

Mr. Hoeven. ‘Thank you. 

The next witness is Mr. Robert Joslin, of the Young Republican 
Farm Council, Clarence, lowa. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT JOSLIN, YOUNG REPUBLICAN FARM 
COUNCIL, CLARENCE, IOWA 


Mr. Jostin. Members of the House Agriculture Committee and gen- 
tlemen, I am a dirt farmer. I farm at Clarence, lowa, in partnership 
with my father, I can assure you that today the corn picker is sitting 
in the shed because I am here. 

The Young Republic Farm Council was organized to funnel the 
thinking of cae dirt farmers to the administration, and is not pri- 
marily a policymaking organization. 

We he artily endorse the recommendations of the Iowa Re publican 
Farm Council but would add the following: 

Agriculture credit: The initial investment necessary to start farm- 
ing operations makes it difficult if not impossible for many young 
farmers to get started on their own. The cost of machinery, fuel, fer- 
tilizer, and seed are at an extremely high level compared to the level 
of farm prices. 

A Federal fund should be established from which young farmers can 
borrow mone yata low rate of interest over a pe ‘riod of several years 
in order that the better qualified young people from the Nation’s rural 
population may be induced to stay on the farm. 

The funds might well be administered through local banks in order 
to eliminate as much Government red tape as possible. 

The Iowa Young Republican Farm Council feels that there is a very 
definite need for more adequate intermediate credit in agriculture. 

Soil conservation: The young Iowa farmer feels that more empha- 
sis should be placed on soil conservation. Education and demonstra- 
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tion in this field should be greatly expanded so that more farmers 
will know how and why the soil must be left in better condition than 
they found it. Our standard of living is directly proportional to the 
fertility of our soil. 

The Young Republican Farm Council wants a farm program de- 
signed for the good of the Nation and the world, as well as the farmer. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Joslin. 

The next witness will be George Paul, of the National Creameries 
Association. He appears also for the lowa State Dairy Association. 

He will be recognized for 9 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE PAUL, NATIONAL CREAMERIES ASSO- 
CIATION AND IOWA STATE DAIRY ASSOCIATION, DES MOINES, 
IOWA 


Mr. Paci. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is George Paul, and I am a general livestock and grain farmer about 
70 miles east of Des Moines. I am _ president of State Brand 
Creameries, Inc., a cooperative association which markets the produce 
of some 130 butter creameries and dry-milk plants in Lowa and neigh- 
boring States—we marketed about 42 million pounds in the fiscal year 
just closed—and which has its he a irters at Mason City, lowa. 

I am also vice president of the National Creameries Association 
which has headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. 

We have three problems of paramount ee that must be 
handled in the immediate future. These are: (1) The current sur- 
plus stocks in the inventory of the Commodity ‘C redit Corporation ; 
(2) the development of the price-support program for the coming 
year, particularly the price level to be established; and (3) the assur- 
ance of the continuation of adequate controls over the imports of 
cheap dairy products from foreign producing areas. 

1. At the present time, the CCC has available about 278 million 
pounds of butter, 267 million pounds of cheese, and 419 million pounds 
of nonfat dry milk solids. 

Outlets available for the disposition of CCC stocks through the 
school-lunch program, domestic and foreign relief agencies, special 
sales arrangements to foreign areas, and our own Armed Forces will 
use up fairly large volumes of the commodities now in CCC hands. 

However, as of the end of March 1954, it is probable, unless some 
currently unforeseen outlets become available, that some 150 million 
or more pounds of butter, from 200 million to 250 million pounds of 
cheese, and about 450 millon pounds of nonfat-dry-milk solids will 
remain in the hand of CCC. 

We have some recommendations to the committee regarding dispo- 
sition of these stocks, as follows: 

(a) With regard to butter, after distributing as much as possible 
through the school-lunch program, the Armed Forces, and foreign 
and domestic relief agencies, the remainder of the inventory should 
be diverted to use in butter oil. The butter oil then would be disposed 
of by the Government to industrial food users, such as bakers, eandy- 
makers, and the like, at prices which would encourage these outlets to 
use butter in place of the vegetable oils which they now use in large 
volume. 
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Heretofore, the d: ury industry has sugeg os to the Department of 
Agriculture that two aaa of disp sition be considered. Qne is 
a price-rollback plan similar to that in use ie the OPA during the 
last war, with a payment to farmers equal to the amount of the roll- 
back, 

Under this proposal, the price of butter would be reduced suffi 
ciently to move current production plus CCC stocks into consump 
tion, and the difference between the price sup port level and the price 
established under the rollback plan would be paid through the plants 
to the farmer by the Government 

The payment would be made direct to plant manuta ‘turing milk 
und butterfat, and would be passed back to the producer by the 
plants. 

The other pro posa | is a so-call a “bare ns ule p plan, under which 
the consumer, with the purchase of a pound of butter at regular retail 
prices, would be entitled to purchase an additional pound of Gover 
ment butter at peices reduced price 


Both plans have serious shortcomings, and so far neither the indus 
try nor the Department are sure that they either present the right 


1: 


l] vee k plan can be accomplished 


solution to the prob lem, or that the roll 
under current law. 

Perhaps the most frequent criticism of the rollback plan is that it 
sa subsidy. For my part, { think it is time we took a realistic view 
ofthe matter. It is quite inconsistent to argue against subsidies on the 
ate large ile Government 
purchase for the purpose of supporting prices above the level they 
would attain otherwise. 

(db) Some of the CCC inve1 tory of cheese can no doubt be lis] osed 
of through the school-lunch program, and to domestic and foreign 
charitable institutions. 

Al O, lt is probable that the British m \ be willing to b Ly some of 
our cheese, after they have taken the volume required under their 
contracts with other cheese-producing countries, such as Australia, 
New Zealand, Denmark, the Netherlands, and Canada. We have no 
other specific proposal regarding cheese. 

(c) We think that there are real possibilities to dispose of large 
volumes of non-fat dry-milk solids in milk countrie ind in such 
fashion that it will not cause any repercussions in our international 
trade in other farm commodities. 

Some of the members of the National Creameries Association have 
had a measure of very real success in developing markets for our 
non-fat-dry-milk solids in foreign areas, particularly the Central 
American countries and “ast 

The milk is distributed in consumer packages, and is used for pur 
poses of reconstitution into fluid milk. Most of the seriously milk- 
deficit countries throughout the world with whom we trade do not 
receive nearly enough milk to meet the minimum dietary requirements 
of their populations. 

Further, their production conditions, and the relation of the size of 
their population to their land and other agricultural resources, are so 
limited that they have small prospects of meeting the milk and dairy 
product requirements of their people during the foreseeable future 

It seems to me that in such countries with the possibilities for de 


veloping large-scale nonfat dry-milk solids use already demonstrated 


one hand, and on the other hand to advo 
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to be significant by our own dairy industry, our Government could 
do the dairy indust ry in this country a great service by cooperating 
in a program to expand such foreign disposition. Further, such a 
program would be of immense value to the people of such countries 
from the point of view of health improveme nt. 

Such a program must be studied very carefully in order to realize 
its full potentialities. The Government should stand ready to pay 
an export subsidy in case cheap foreign sources threaten to take over 
the market. Consumer package distribution should be stressed. 

Instructions as to use should be very clearly set forth, naturally 
in the local language. The Government should assist in developing 
teams of demonstrators, composed of people from this country and 
the foreien countries involved. SO that consumers in the particular 
country can have the very best information and example of how to 
use the milk best. After a time, United States personnel could be 
withdrawn, if the experience in some of the point 4 programs is any 
criterion. 

Of great importance, in our view, is that the program should be 


hance Hed sO i at the United States would receive the credit for its 
efforts. We have observed in the past that very frequently the United 
States has rece teed vers little credit for the shipment of vast t amounts 


of food and agricultural products during the last 10 years, while some 
countries have shipped very small amounts to the same people yet 
have reaped wide-spread propaganda benefits for their small token 
chipme nts. 

The Government also will have to use its foreign representatives 
to smooth the way in the development of the program. Heretofore 
our foreign representatives have granted very little aid to our busi- 
nessmen who have been trying to develop foreign markets; at least 
this is what the members of the National Creameries Association have 
told me. 

2. Price-support levels that should be established this coming mar- 
keting year represent one of the most perplexing of the problems fac- 
ing the dairy farmer and the Government. 

I think you gentlemen are well aware of the fact that most of the 
major farm organizations, including dairy-farm organizations, op- 
posed the enactment of amendments to the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
ci ring: the — session of the Congress, which made it mandatory 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture to support the prices of the basic 
oo eee 5506 werent of parity. 

s far as my knowledge of the matter is concerned, there has been 
little change in the thinking of these groups from the point of view 
of the long-range position—namely, that we should return to the 
principle of flexible price supports. 

For this next year the prices of the basic commodities are to be 
supported at 90 percent of parity according to the amendment to the 
act of 1949 that was passed in 1952 

It is, indeed, a difficult matter to persuade one group of farmers, 
such as the ive farmers, that they should be satisfied with price- 
support levels materially below those established for their colle: agues 
in other lines of agric ultural production. 

On the other hand, we all must realize that fixed high-level sup- 
ports may have serious repercussions on the market for dairy products. 
Fixed high- level supports will in time almost inevitably be accom- 
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panied by large-scale purchases of dairy products by the Government 
for which no readily available outlets exist. 

It may well be that, sometime, we will be faced in dairying by the 
same situation that faced the potato farmer during the conduct of his 
price-support program which led to such criticism from the public 
and others that the program was discontinued. 

It is to be remembered that, under the law, there is no method 
authorized to either reduce the production of milk and butterfat, or t 
establish m: rketing quotas for the various dairy commodities. While 
it is possib le for the producers of basic crops to reduce their acreage 
or marketings under the act of 1949, no such authority exists for dairy 
farmers. 

Furthe rr. itis que sstionable whether dair \ ing lends itself ve ry ‘eadily 
to any production control or marketing quota plan. Here aa. dairy 
farmers have rejected such plans ae offered by the Federal Gov 
ernment, and we see no reason to believe they may have changed 
their thinking on this matter. 

Also, many persons 1n the Congress and others have felt that for a 
long time that the prospe rity of the farmer is vé I'y lire: tly related t 
the over: all prosp verity of the country and the wage earner. If agri 
culture is allowed t ) become serio isly depressed, as it was during the 
twenties, the economy of the entire Nation will suffer. 

W hat we must do, it seems to me, is to try to strike a balance in 


establishing price supports for the dairy farmers that will aid in 
maintaining his purchasing power, while at the same time we try to 
avol the accumulation of large STO ks 1h the hi mds of he Crovern 
ment. Congres must face the fact that this problem eee all 


agriculture. 

D. Imp orl controls o1 dairy yrroducts must be maintained as long 

Ol ces are above world price levels, taking account of the tariff. 
Sn oe te ‘men are quite familiar with our position in this matter, so 
it suffices to say ‘that we must control | Imports so that the price-support 
program is not wrecked by cheap foreign imports. 

Ws ixoriniate tis fact that this administration has invoked section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act in establishing controls ove 


imports. However, we have viewed with some considerable alarm the 
actions of the administration in fighting the continuation of section 
104 of the Defense han get a Us which established positive con 
trols over dairy Imports, and the bitter Oppositiol of the executive 
branch of the Government to our pena iat section 22 be iene 
when the » Reciy yrocal Trade Agreements Extension Act was being de- 
bated last etn ho 

We are not unmindful of the fact that the apostles of free trade 


are organizing and getting together a large fund to be used th sway 
pub lic opinion and the opinion of the Congress to their point of view 

It is a situation and series of actions highly reminiscent of the 
actions of the oleo lobby which led to the defeat of the colored oleo tax, 
and granted that industry practically free rein to imitate most of the 
important characteristics of butter. 

We recommend to the committee that, during the coming session of 
the Congress, it sees to it that section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act is amended so that (1) the findings of the Tariff Commission 
are made mandatory upon the executive branch of the Government; 
(2) the procedure under the section which now can be very time con- 
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suming be improved; and (3) m« specific standards as to the appli- 

cation of sectior 2 he epellin’ ent ‘in tl he legislation. 
Some of you gentlemen here are familiar with the proposals of the 

Nat Ol | Creamet es Assoc ation, which have been endorsed | V the 

Dairy Industry Committee. We urge your ac eptance of our pro- 

posal ind thei enactment into law. 


3. Some consideration sho. uli | be olven ] this statement to a long 
range dairy program. Hoy it is to be remembered that time 


alone may go far toward solving some of our most vexing problems, 
phe pop ition Is nereas ne at the rate « f about 2.5 million per year, 
while milk production on farms is not keeping pace with the popula- 


tion growth. 


IF or exam iple, per capita milk production is very low, being 11 per- 
cent less than average in August of this vear. Therefore, it seems 
to me that we should not be too pre pate developing and putting 
into effect a long-range program for the dairy industry, but rather 
we should develop an interim program to run for several years. 

This would give more time for our rapidly increasing population 

make itself felt as far as dairy pplies and prices are concerned, 
und if necessary after the passage of a few years, a more stringent 
program of a long range nature co ld be develop d, perhaps one that 


ld be financed by the farmer. 

We should remember that control programs, while perhaps solving 
some proble ms, 1 ‘vitably create others. lor example, I was quite 
1 terested il a news story from Washineto the other day, in which 
it Was pon ted out that the De partment of Agriculture, in administer- 
ine the acreage allotment and marketing quota programs for the basic 
ys, 1s fearful that the acres released from the production of such 
ys under the allotment and quota programs W ill cause increases in 
the produ tion of noncontrolled crops and prod ucts, leading to price 

upport and contro] programs on such crops. We in the dairy indus- 
trv feel that such rele ~ acreage will, over a period of time, lead to 
— a LIry producti 1, as Well as the increased production of feed 
crops the lik 

The e interim aati whit h we recommend should cover the follow- 
Ing points: 

The dais y farmer naturally will continue his self-help program 
of advert , pub lic relations, research, and merchandising on the 
expal led cae s which has ies deve loped this year by the American 
Da ry Association. 

(4 The aaa should consider returning to the flexible price- 

Ipport program for all agricultural commodities. at such time as the 
Congress deems this feasible without too drastic a reduction in agri- 
cultural prices and income, and serious effects on the entire economy 
of the Nation. 

(c) Contn ue to use as large a volume of dairy products as possible 
in the school lunch program, and in domestic and foreign relief. 
ey E neourage the development of a program designed to make 
arg mes of our dairy products available to foreign countries 
that are a ficit in milk supply, and to try to handle the program so 
that permanent expansion of markets would result. This program 
looks particularly favorable with regard to nonfat drv milk solids. 

(e) The Government should accept the recommended program for 
the diversion of undergrade butter from butter to butter oil and its 
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disposition to industrial food users at prices competitive with the 
vegetable oils. 

| mare one recommendation that I wish to give special emphasis to, 
In this phas e of my statement I spe: ak only for State Brand Cream 
eries and the N: itional Creameries Association. These two organi 
zations think that the Federal orders regulating the price of milk in 
many fluid milk markets are operating to the ereat disadvantage to 
the midwest producer of milk and butterfat that is used in manu 
factured dairy products, and furthe rr, i limi ting the possibi lity of 
many of our plants developing fluid-milk markets of their own. 

We think the Congress should see to it that the orders are so written 
-_ administered that prices are not maintained at levels which 
ncourage the production of large surpluses over the fluid-milk needs 
Oo rf the city population, such as is the case u dei many of these orders 
today. 

Of equal importance, we think that no provisions should be per- 
mitted in orders that limit the free flow of milk from market to 
market and area to area. 

The ¢ ongress W ill have toh indle this phas of the matter, inasmuc h 
as the Department of Agri ulture seems only too ready and w ling 
to issue orders which limit by their provisions the free movement 
of milk from our area to other markets and areas, and to maintain 
price structures at such level that pre rduetion of lane surplus s over 
fluid-milk use is encouraged in the fluid-milk markets. 

We commend this proposed interim program to the attention of the 
committee and through the committee, to the Congress. We believe 
that it will suflice to handle the dairy problems for the time being. 
After a few years, if it becomes evident that, in spite of a rapidly 
growing population, we need more drastic programs such as produc 
tion control of some kind or another, or marketing quotas, then at 
that time such programs can be developed. 

Mr. Hoeven. The next witness is Mr. Oscar Heline, of the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association, Marcus, Iowa. 


STATEMENT OF OSCAR HELINE, FARMERS GRAIN DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION OF IOWA 


Mr. Heine. Mr. Chairman, Congressmen, I am sorry I cannot take 
all the time that my original statement would take. I will have to 
cut it. 

We filed with the Secretary the complete statement and two staff 
reports, one of which will cover a corn-belt view of the multiple- 
price sy stem for wheat, and the other an immediate research program 
for the method of determining the maintaining of quality of the 
reserves which we have in grain. 

Mr. Horven. Without objection, they may be made a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Heine. I am a grain and livestock farmer living at Marcus 
Iowa. I am president of the Farmers Grain Dealers Association of 
Towa. 

We have 330 cooperative grain associations which belong to our 
association which have a membership of approximately 130,000 
farmers. 
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The present program should not be discarded. It has served farm- 
ers well. It has served the Nation well. Reserves have proved in- 
valuable in time of war and short crops. 

Of course, we have gained experience in 20 years and programs can 


be improved further. We should move toward encouraging more 
private ly ens (ae for storage as the Congress has provided the 
incentives for the building of D Vs ite storage, which is commend: ible. 


In our own organization we have recently voted to increase our 
storage by 5 million bushels. h: if of which will be offered to the Com- 
modity Credit for storage of their reserve stocks. This action was 
taken in faith that the ¢ ‘ongress and not the present leadership of the 
Department of Agriculture would develop future farm policy, and 
faith that the future farm policy would not be too much different 
from the present one. 

We recognize, though, that some changes will be necessary to fit 
changing times. We hear about surplus es; the ability to produce 
more than we consume should be considered as an opportunity to 
create reserves in the national interest. 

If a definite policy were established to keep a definite number of 
iabeale of specified —_ as reserve for emergency, the grain trade 
could learn to live with i 

We should reduce acid when reserves approach a desirable 
total. Keep acreage controls as part of the program. Industry cuts 
prod ition easily when production exceeds effective demand simply 
by stopping the assembly line. 

The farming business, consisting of millions ot small individual 
enterprises, needs the help of Government to follow the same sound 
business principle of reducing production to fit effective demand. 

Acreage reduction should take land completely out of production. 
Land taken out of production under an acreage control program 
should be taken completely out of production. It should not be 
planted to a crop that can interfere with the program patterned for 
another crop. 

Land that is taken out of production completely should be man 
aged in accord with approved soil conservation practices. 

I would like to call attention to the fact that the acres taken out 
by the wheat referendum have some real worries for us in the Corn 
Belt because the acres taken out there in Maine can substitute crops 
that will compete with the Corn Belt grower. So that in any area or 
any kind of agricultural production which we are trying to control, 
those acres, I think, shoul | be taken completely out of production. 

Supports ak | be at YO perce nt of parity. i le xible price sup- 
ports would do more than squeeze some farmers out of business. 
~ We recognize that subsistance farmers and the underemployed in 
agriculture require some other treatment. The Farmers Grain Deal- 

s Association stands squarely for supports at 90 percent of parity. 

Equalization payments for perishables : storing perishable commod- 
ities presents great problems. Recent production plus equalization 
payments instead of a loan or purchase program would work for 
perishables. 

Research and education do not provide the answer to immediate 
problems. Research and education are wonderful things, but we can- 
not afford to wait for years of research to solve today’s problem of 


keeping farmers from voing broke. 
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We believe in the research problem, of course, but they create prob- 
lems as well as solve them if we take into consideration the matter 
of increased ability to produce with our new varieties such as hybrid 
corn, et cetera. 

What is vood for agriculture IS cood for the country. \ sick aori- 
culture leads the country into depression. .A prosperous agriculture 
helps the entire economy to be prosperous. 

In asking for Government programs to stabilize agriculture, farm- 
ers are asking only for something that will benefit the entire Nation. 

Let us Improve the present farm program, not destroy it. Let us 
establish a definite reserve policy for storable commodities in the 
national interest. 

Let us apply to agriculture the same policy industry uses to make 
production fit demand. Let us coordinate the various segments of 
agriculture. Let us maintain price supports at 90 percent of parity. 

Let us consider research and education and not let farmers go broke 
in the meantime. Let us not apologize for what assistance agricul- 
ture receives from Government because it needs no apology. What 
benefits agriculture benefits the Nation. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


A Corn-BELT VIEW OF THE MULTIPRICE PROPOSAL FOR WHEAT 


INTRODUCTION 
{ multiprice plan has been proposed as a solution to the very serious problems 
that confront wheatgrowers. In its essence the plan proposes 

To let wheat find its own price in the free market, domestic and foreign, 
until the free-market price declines to 60 percent of parity. 

To pay producers a subsidy, to make up the difference between the market 
price and 100 percent of parity, on the percentage of total sales (prorated 
for each farm) that is used domestically for human food 

To encourage wheat to compete with corn and other feed grains for use as 

vestock feed 

To provide price-supporting loans for wheat at the support price for corn 
(Ninety percent of parity for corn is about the same dollar figure as 60 
percent of parity for wheat.) 

To invoke acreage or marketing controls only when burdensome supplies 
accumulate under the 60 percent of parity-loan program 

At first glance, the proposal may seem to hold great promise of solving the 
very grave problems of marketing and storage which the wheat-producing area 
now faces: and criticism from the Corn Belt may seem impertinent 

However, the interrelation of various segments of American agriculture is so 
great, and the effects of a program designed for one commodity can and do affect 


programs designed for other commodities to such an extent, that we feel obliged 
te offer these comments for the committee’s consideration 
{ rs 
The p ( hop estal nal policy of carryi 

strategic or ever-norma ranaryvy when eserves the ] n ntemplates the 
existence of onlv such stocks of wheat as prod ers ands culators would ¢: rry 
in the expectation that wheat prices would improve 

’ If wheat is purchased and stored under a 60-percent support, this would not 
be considered a permanent reserve, according to the present form of the proposal, 
but would be available for movi into the world markets or the domestic feed 
market the following year. This would be wheat in the show window, and not 
Wheat in reserve, and would prove to be a further price-depressing factor 


3. With unlimited production permitted, wheat would seriously disturb the 
market for corn and other feed grains It could easily counteract whatever 
acreage-control programs might be in effect for corn and would greatly aggravate 
present corn problems. It could actually destroy the corn price-support program 
which has served the Corn Belt farmer so well 
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1. The proposed plan could greatly complicate our international relations. It 





s contemplated that all wheat not consumed domestically, either as food or feed, 
could be disposed of in the world market “at a price.” If the sales are to be 
made in disregard of the International Wheat Agreement, the United States 
wo be open to charges « dumping” on the world market and undermining 
the efforts of other countries in the vreement to stabilize the world wheat situa 
on It would be a quick and e way to enate our allies. 
F rhe | ! ontemplate that the food processor we d pay the subsidy to 
f er thi ch a certificate-redemption method for the wheat that is con 
ed domesti y as huma food rhe processor inev tably will pass this 
lded on to the consume! Sales on the world market, with or without the 
wheat agreement, are sure be at prices considerably below 100 percent of 
parit Therefore, the program cou justifiably be charged with causing the 
American consumer to pay much higher prices for American wheat than foreign 
ers W pay fe Ame an wheat The political hazards of this feature 
‘ ) 1 
6. If export sale re made in accordance with the International Wheat Agree 
nt, it f emely doubt! whether enough could be sold to move into export 
‘ nnels the unlimited duction that is not consumed domestically. This 
would be a price-depressing factor and no doubt would lead to invoking the price- 
support and acreage-restriction provisions which the plan includes as “safety” 
ure So we be right back where we starte: with the supports and 
which the proposal is primarily designed to eliminate. Because the 
arrangement would be addition to Government loans, purchases, 
nd eage controls, the program would be more Cost and more difficult to 
tha | Ose | 
i. Diff es to be encountered during the so-called transitional period, during 
the plan would be } ! operation, would be much more formidable than 
I posal’s advocates are w gtoconcede. The supplies now in Government 
‘ ‘ | s those likely to come into Government hands during the next year, 
would be a severe price-depressing factor on the market, since under the plan 
ipplies would be definitely intended to move into the channels of trade 
nd 1 be held as reserves. It is entirely possible that the price would be driven 
t re at which supports and reage allotments would have to be 
ed, and so the benefit ain for the proposal would be nullified even 
d beco I ly operative 
For these reasons we be ve tl price proposal would be harmful 
} nterests producers in both the it and the wheat region, and we 
respectfully urge the committee to reject 





{ PLEA FOR IMMEDIATE RESEARCH ON METIIODS OF MAINTAINING QUALITY 
OF GRAIN IN STORAGE 


Iwo recent Department of Agriculture research projects have touched on the 
) f grain storage, but an important gap in the research program exists. 
One of the projects investigated the costs of long-term storage and the rela- 


vetween costs of storing on the farm, in country elevators, in terminal 
elevators, and in Government-owned bins The other pre jeet, which is not quite 








( ete is e ed with losses resulting from deterioration of grain stored 
those ous methods Both of the projects are concerned with historical 
B g t owledge of the best methods to maintain quality of 
£ l ng-te storas ‘ t knowledge of what the farmer or the grain 
( d do to prevent deterioration in the future 
This subject is of extremely vi importance to the Government as well as to 
farmers and the grain trade, in view of the large stocks of Government-owned 
held and the possibility of maintaining future grain reserves in perma 
ent storage in the national interest At stake is an investment of millions of 
rs, which can be lost if grain goes out of condition. The cost of the needed 
esearch w be only a comparatively few thousand dollars 
Ab > year 2 research ] ject of this kind was submitted to the Depart 
el f Agriculture through appropriate channels, but it was not approved 


The Department has done much basic research on plant molds and insects which 
ould be applied to this project if the information is properly coordinated. The 
rroject need not duplicate work the Department has already done, but much of 


rk needs to be applied to this particular problen 
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We suggest that emphasis should be placed on ways that present average 


facilities, both on the farm and in country and terminal elevators, ¢: e used 
or adapted for best results in maintaining quality « stored grain lHlowever, 
new or even revolutionary ideas in elevator, bin, or crib construction should not 
be neglected Cost factors, of course, should be given 1 ior consideration Lhe 
search should be for the best practical methods which d be put into widespread 
use by farmers and the grain trade 

Because of the tremendous mount of new ermal e Taecilities ) 
built by the grain trade in the next yea r oo. 4 | g ssible hould 
one ft orten the time required col ( \ } 
may requil eral years, progress re ! 1 be f ne ) 

h rove leas may be applied withou ‘ 

We respec b irs he ¢ . r i 
Nel ot Ag tur to nen cl ( | | € 
{ h videst 1 ent } hl< 


STATEMENT OF DONALD R. MURPHY, EDITOR OF WALLACE’S 
FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Mr. Mureny. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, C 
oressina Hoeven is told me that | thought vy and the ier 1 
Del ft t] com tree \ ild be int ed \ t the Wallace-H 
I on some of t farm-p questi th our col 

‘ (i 

May t cleat it [am repoi ( } v 
found about farn on; la ) Lite ly of 
{ Lye Wallace’s Fat Ho ead ce \ ( 
1 oO 0 of tl e | | | | Da { [ | 
fee] { ile (  YV 1} I » ia I { 
{ e \ of one Io 

I Wallace-Homestead poll hecl { 1) O 
Val | ( ie LOSS Over those i\ ( 1 ( 
sk | ( ( [ { \ I ] ttit \ X l I 
nught o the In ; 
midd] Octob e Tol UL OF | | ! ied 
it that cp ¥e ( ( j ) ] N QQ) 
tul ao ( OO pel t rh ( ( 

Phe a of 0 bee er wa Fon 
instance, we | intention- p 
neu ( i ft Bureau o Lori tural E ! li 

] mentiol t hie pont | tO 7 } rs ( 1 tive ( Te of 
accuracy you ma onably exp fror { the Wal 
la e-H Lt i po Al] I rye 1 ¢ ews iken 
O1 ! \ { d { rmel Phe el \ to W cn 
I ferred covered 450 individual l reflected quit itely the 
VieV oO} 0,000 To if rm adults 

One of the things that cones he vou vour investigation 1s 
how worried farm people are about the futu Do farm people feel 
that everyth ng GOIN lla Ont al l that no mprovement of the farm 
program is necessary 4 

In July of this vear the Wallace-Homestead poll asked a r pre 
sentative sample of Lowa farm people this question: “To vou think 


that in 6 months the prices ot things that you sell are likely to be 


higher, lower, or about the same as now 2” 
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SUXty three percent of those interviewed said they felt the prices 
of the products they sell would be lower and only 3 percent thought 
that prices would be higher. The rest of them thought their prices 
might stay at about the same point as now. 

Perhaps I should point out that both Republicans and Democrats 
shared in these apprele nsions. Si IxXty-two pe reent of the people who 
voted for Eisenhower were worried about a drop in farm prices, and 

percent of those who voted for Stevenson had the same concern, 
You might call it a thoroughly bipartisan worry. 

One of the urgent questions in the dairy regions of the Corn Belt 
deals with the dairy surplus and what to do with it. Last spring a 
subcommittee of Secret ry Benson’s large dairy committee brought 
out two recommendations which seemed to us of interest. 

These recommendations were not supported by the full committee, 
nor by secretary Jenson. Because they seemed to us to have merit. 
however, we gave Iowa farmers a chance to express their views on the 

bjects. 

The Wallace-Homestead poll asked this question : J \ dairy com 
mittee is recomme maine the ponow an o method er vetting rid of Gov 
ernment supplies of butter and cheese: ‘Issue stamps worth DO cents 
on pure hase of a pound of b itter, 25 cents ona po un id of Cc hesee Give 
stamps to folks now on relief rolls, » hospitals and other institu- 
tions.’ What do you think of the eivuaal? 

We found that 66 percent of the farm peop le interviewed thought 
this was a good idea, 20 percent thought it was a bad idea, and 15 per- 
cent could not make up their minds. Here again there was bipartisan 
agreement. Sixty-five percent of the Republicans and sixty-nine per- 
ent of the Democr: ats voted for the proposal. 

[ might say that this vote was no partic ular surprise to us. Sena- 
tor Al ke n’ S food Sté anip program has | 1iOng been favored by many lowa 
farm people. ‘The lowa Farm Bureau Federation has given support 
to the food stamp. Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead has, of 
course, for years recommended this method of taking care of some 
of our perishable surpluses. 

Another point proposed by the subeommittee of Secret: iy Benson’s 
dairy committee resulted in our putting the following question to a 
sample of Iowa farm people. We asked: “The same dairy committee 
recommends the following plan for keeping returns to dairy farmer at 
90 percent of parity: ‘Stop buying and storing butter and cheese. Let 
the market set the price. But if the price on butter should 20 to 5D 
cents, let the creamery pay the support price of 67 cents to the farmer 
and collect the 12 cents difference from the Government.” What do 
you think?” 

On this, 53 percent were in favor, while 30 percent were against and 
17 percent were undecided. 

This, too, was no particular surprise. Production payments, em- 
bod ed in the Hope- Aike 1) bil lof severe al years } lVvo { and suggested from 
time to time by various peop le in both parties, hi ave a ilways had a con- 
ciderable followin ng 1 Lowa. 

The Wallace teat poll has tested farm sentiment on this 
point repeatedly, and finds that a substantial group of Iowa farmers 
Saal that the prod uction payment ane is worth a trial. This last 

urvey which I have just quotes d gives, I think, the strongest support 
to produ tion payme nts of : any pol ll we have taken. 
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You may be interested in the political breakdown on this ques- 
tion also. —— voters were 51 percent for the proposal and 
Democratic voters 61 percent. Against the proposal were 31 percent 
of the Re public ans and 28 percent of the Democrats. 

It is unnecessary for anybody to present ev idence that Iowa farmers 
support corn loans. In case there are any doubts, I have some polls 
on that, too. But I doubt if anybody will ask to see them. 

There is more difference of opinion on whether farm people want 
supports for perishables. In Iowa, that means dairy products and 
hogs and eggs. Hogs, of course, are the principal product. 

Over a number of years, the Wallace-Homestead poll has put to 
Iowa farmers this question : “Should the Government plan to support 
hog prices so the average price to farmers would not drop below 80 
percent of parity ?” 

Usually, this percentage of parity was translated into the actual 
price called for by the parity price of the time. Our 1953 poll, for 
instance, asked, “Should the Government plan to support hog prices 
during 1953 so the average price to farmers would not drop below 
$17 at Chicago?” 

In March of 1953, Iowa farmers voted 66 percent for Government 
support of the hog price; 23 percent said, “Leave the hog market 
alone,” and 1] pereent were undecided. 

This view of Lowa farmers has been maintained over several years 
We have asked similar questions in 1951, 1952, and 1953. The “yes” 
vote ranged from 65 percent to 71 percent. 

I want to emphasize that because you all know that Iowa farmers 
are strong for the corn loan. 

should add that in this case also there is bipartisan support for 
Federal support for hogs. In the March 1953 poll, 64 percent of the 
Republicans were for hog supports and 67 percent of the Democrats. 

The question always arises as to how the Government is going to 
sup port hog prices. The W all: ice-Home stead poll as sked farme ‘rs to 
choose between production payments and some method of buying and 
giving away pork. Thirty-seven percent of the farmers interviewed 
wanted to use production payments, while 48 percent wanted to buy 
and store pork. 

Then we tried to find out just what they wanted done with the pork 
after it had been bought and stored. The question went like this: 
“Tf you want the Government to buy and store pork to keep the price 
up, What should be done with it?” People answered like this: 


Percent 

1. Hold and sell when the market gets stronger 14 
2. Distribute through food stamp plan, school lunches, et 3 
3. Ship abroad to needy nations ; 22 
7 


Note : again the strong vote for food st: amps. 

rarm opinion on corn acreage cuts may also be of interest. The 
Wallace-Homestead poll asked farmers to choose among several com- 
binations of acreage cut and loan level. 

We asked them to select their favorite among these: 

1. A 20-percent cut in acreage with a 90-percent loan. 

9. A 15-percent cut in acreage with an 85 percent loan. 

3. A 10-percent cut in acreage with an 80-percent loan. 
1. A 5-percent cut in acreage with a 75-percent loan. 
5. No cut in acreage with a 70-percent loan. 





STATE 
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farm operators on this question came out Zd percent for 20- 


its ack ompal ed bv a 90 percent loan, and 29 percent for no 
i 70 percent loan. 


oup the returns vol will fir - that 60 percent of the farm 
were willl x to take a 10 pe t cut or more 1n order to 
f SU percent or more. cen were about twice as Many of 
as of the farmers who were willing to take a 70-percent 


no cut at all 


OEVEN. Thank vou. The next witness is Mr. O. C. Swanck- 


esident of the Midwest Livestock Feeders’ Association, 


If he is not present, we will pass him for the moment. 


Mr. M rie ly \ B li va \ Oo} ot Soil Conservation 


‘ommissioners. 


MENT OF MERLE TRAVIS, PRESIDENT OF THE IOWA ASSO- 


CIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT COMMISSIONERS, 
BEDFORD, IOWA 
\ ry Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
Merle ’ \ I am iT) ! n the Tavlor County Soil ( ‘onser 
1) Bedford | va. 2 ad} ident of the Iowa A sociation 
“ ( ( 1) ( ml 7] ioners 
| iv to »] r for the 300 soil econser\ on district 
| “Te wa These m«e ire farmers elected by their 
c rs t4 1 | vation districts. 
| , | 0 ery Oo} | ! ive ovel $1,000 coopet iwTors, 
oO ve take ( th ob ot vetting s 1] and water 
{ r lay Qin being const ved tod Vy. 
e limited a of time which I have been allotted here 
a In going to spr Lat by prese ting this comm ioner asso- 
tion’s feeling on the soil and water conservation program as it 
I 
1. , vorked diligently without any 
soever up to 14 veal t¢ dm ter the soil con ervation 
trict program and have set up the workloads in districts with local 
l 1 oil col servation techniciat 5. 
the technical assistance from the —— ral Government 
ough the agency of the Soil Conservation Service is being chal- 


this new approach h the held of at and water con- 


ary Benson’s announcement « Tuesday morning of this 
whi h wo ild Vive farn ers more services by the process of 
1, 1s fantastic. 


of his announcement called for the abolishment of the seven 
il Soil Conservation Service offices in the United States. 


». Our State association cannot possibly see how the soil conserva- 


ricts can give the farmers more service in view of this new 
zation proposal. 


What 


t] 





is good for organizations in bie business ap plies in the 


»>regvion al offices of the Soil C onserv: ation Service, 
We do not sanction Secretary Benson’s propos sed elimination of 


} 


inasmuch as it will in effect be creating 48 individual soil 


tion programs. 
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The abolishment of this technical assistance in the eee offices 
is only the first step in complete elimination of the tec hnical assist- 
ance now available to farmers through local soil conservation < str 

9. Commissioners from all over the United States have ek to 
counsel with the Secretary and his staff members on the value of this 
program to the farmer. The Secretary has ignored us. Now we 
ask for this congressional committee to investigate the Secretary’ S pro- 
posed plan. If it is carried out it could have far reaching political 
effects in this midwestern farming area. 

10. It has taken nearly 20 years to convince the farmer that soil 
conservation is ic to al \ agriculture program. ‘The State ass 
ation « loes hot want to stand ly by an | be a part to this si hedul 
wake for the pie e by piece al nihi lation of the soil conservation dis 
trict program 

11. Any reorgat ratio} | lay ild be to bring more folks into the 
district program Co « sist districts to secure the ultimate goal of soil 


conservation appliecat on on every farm in the United States. 


12. We have no confidence in Secretary Benson’s assurances that 
hi plat will strenethen conservation in view of the fact that the plan 
was arrived at without coi sult ng anyone really active In conservation. 


13. We demand a 60- to 90-day delay of this reorganization plan 
in order that the full implications can be reviewed. We ask that 


be reviewed by the White House because we don't think Secretary 
Benson or A nt Secretary Coke are subject to changing then 
pin W ry } ley p l tl it their reassurances 
are nothing but soft-soap. 
Let me thank you fo1 pe eee aire Soe perenne efore 
* ai = : : . . 
t] Important mmittee on behalf of this group ot farmel n tl 


State association of soil cons eee 
Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Travis. 
The next witness 1 M . Kenneth W agner of the State soil « 1 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH WAGNER, STATE SOIL CONSERVATION 
COMMITTEE, WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 


Mr. Wacner. We of the State soil conservation committee app ecl 


ate the opp I ty to present ¢ ir views to this committee. 

I am one of five farmer members of the State soil conservatio1 
com) tee me} in Iowa We administer the soil con ervation di 
trict law in Iowa. and we are really ! roud of the fact that Iowa is on 


of the few State on is LOO percent blanketed by soll conservation 
districts. 

We believe that American agriculture is the industry basic to the 
economy of the United States and the world. Further, a sound ag 
cultural program is cle pen lent on 2 e energy of its people, their opp: I 
tunities, and their great herita re, he soil. 

Agriculture today is a competitive and complex business which re 
ficient production, a part of which depends upon the use of 
the soil resources as efficiently and effectively as possible. 

This means making es f the agricultural land within its capabil 
ities and treatment of this land in accordance with its needs for pro 
tection and improvement. 

As proof of the complexity and size of the agricultural industry 


ne 
Al 


quires ¢ 
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(a) Sixty-five percent of all of the raw materials used in the manu- 
facturing industry of today originates as products of the land. 

(6) Sixty-five percent of all of the labor gainfully employed today 
is engaged in the processing and distributing of agricultural products. 

(c) The average investment per farm worker in the Midwest today 
is $! 90,000 compared to the: average investme nt pel , worke rs of int dus stry 
as $7,800. General Motors and $10,400, United States Steel. 

The basic objective of the State soil-conservation committee is to 
assist districts with their programs to get more soil conservation on 
the land by: 

(a) Coordinat ng activities among disricts. 

(6) Securing cooperation and help from individuals, groups, and 
agencies 

) Dissem nating information. 

(dq) Administering the district’s law. 

(ce) Administering State funds. 

Iowa is one of th fe ‘w States that has a sizable State appropriation 
which you heard aa prey iously. 

In revising or rewriting any farm program it should assure farmers 
their fair share of the national income. 

In the welfare of the Nation it is recognized that reserves in food 
and fib r are needed to con hat adverse production conditions and 
national emergency needs 

Money expended for this by the ie Government is also an 
investment in the future of Ame rica. Whe ‘re reserves occur above 
the national-emergenc yn eeds, pro vision should be made to store these 
agricultural produc ts within the soil through sound use and approved 

oil-conservation practices. 

Wherever applicable, broad programs in agriculture should be 
based on sound land use - application of approved conservation 
pra tices. For exam p le, to be eligib le for commodity loans a farmer 
should be expected to follow a sound land-use program and apply the 
needed soil-conservation prac tices, or be in the process of ap plying 
neede conservation measures on his land. 

We believe that whatever system of conser\ ation payments may be 
developed for the future, they shoul | be divided nationally and with 
due regard to the capabilitie of the land in the various States and 
areas 

1. Soil-conservation payments financed by the Federal Government 
is an investment in the production of the future and should be based 
on the establishment of permanent type soll-conservation practices, 

29. An effective total cropping plan for this State needs to be 
balan wed with a livestock program, especially since 80 percent of 
[owa’s crops are <rpecnge through livestock and livestock products. 

2° Anything that can be done to avoid wide fluctuations in either 
the production or Hensal from livestock and farm crops should be 
accomplished. 

There is continued need for research on the problems of pro- 
duction and marketing. 

5. In the interest of continued application of the soil-conservation 
program there is a need for adequate loan facilities for the implemen- 
tation of permanent soil-conservation practices. 

6. Small watershed development is a sound approach to flood pre- 
vention as well as a soil-conservation program. Continued emphasis 
should be placed on this. 
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(a) Water held on the land in the upper reaches of the watershed 
remains there for future use, as well as helping to eliminate erosion 
and flooding problems. 

(6) It helps to eliminate flooding on the lower streams and silting 
within the lower areas of the watershed. 

(c) sy eliminating erosion and holding the water on the uppel 
reaches of the watershed permanent conservation is maintained and 
future production stored within the area. 

Our State soil-conservation committee believes: 

1. That the soil-conservation program as presently administered 
through the local soil-conservation districts should be maintained and 
strenethened. 

2. That adequate technical assistance from the Soil Conservation 
Service be made available to districts in orde r that they can continue 
to serve the farmers within the district. 

3. That there is an ever increasing demand for the continuatior 
of the technical services which have been made available to soil-con 
servation districts. ‘These technical services include farm planning, 
soils, inventory, engineering assistance, and other related activities. 

t. Empasis on watershed development points out the critical need 


for engineering services on a broad seale. 

5. That farm owners and operators are primarily responsible for 
the applic ation and maintenance of soil-conservatio1 practices. How 
ever, they are in need of educational, technical, and possible financial 
assistance to help them solve difficult soil-conservation problems on 
their own farms and in their community. 

6. That if the regional offices of the Soil Conservation Service are 
discontinued we desire that the technical services formerly made avail- 
able to soil-conservation districts through the regional oflices of the 
Soil Conservation Service continue to be made available to local soil- 
conservation districts, through the State soil conservation service 
oflice. 

7. That there needs to be a reasonable balance maintained between 
research, education, and practical application of proven soil-conser- 
vation methods. 

8. That it has been demonstrated that money expended in the local 
soil-conservation district program has been more than repaid to the 
local taxpayer, and consumer as well as the indiv dual farmer thro oh 
increased income. 

In conclusion, the State soil-conservation committee of Iowa be 
lieves that the overall farm program should include the basie obj 
tive of securing a fair share of the national income for agriculture 
and in so doing maintain and improve soil, water, and related re 
sources of our Nation. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


APPENDIX TO Hows AGRICULTURAL COMA HEARING STATEMED 


1. The State Soil Conservation Committee of [Towa was authorized by the 
Iowa soil districts law as passed by the 48th General Assembly of Iowa in 1039 
2. This law set up the necessary legal proce I vhnereb urmers throughout 
the State could organize themselves into soil-conservation districts 

3. It also allowed for the establishment of a State soil-conservation Committee 
as the agency of the State to administer the soil districts law and perform 
other functions assigned to them from time to time by acts of the State legis 
lature. 
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4. At the present time the State soil-conservation committee administers and 
distributes State appropriations to soil-conservation districts in the amount of 


S ( en 

State appropriations to districts are used to pay commissioners’ mileage and 

expenses, empl cle il and technical assistants, and to allow for general 
T) expe eS 

6. 7 s e soil-conservation committee consists of seven members and an 


They are: five bona-fide farmer members, living on farms, 
the Governor and confirmed by the senate; the dean of agricul- 
nd t State secretary of agriculture or a member 





The is ember is the State conservationist of the 
I S ( ition {n executive secretary is employed by the 
‘ ttee to carry out po es and administrative actions prescribed by the 
( 
7. At present the State soil conservation comiittee is made up as follows: 
I. Wag rm: farme eribe West Liberty, Iowa 
( H. J f er membe Audubo I 
] \ r member, Albia, I l 
t Inge farmer member, Maynard, Iowa 


irmer member, Alta, lowa 
Andre, director of extension, Ames, Iowa 
Mende State 


at I rvationist. S« 
State committee, 


Moines, Iowa. 
secretury t e State mittee, statehouse, Des 


» ¢ onsel tion Service, adviser 
Des 
executive 


I , lowa. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you. 

| next witnesses are James A. Schooling of Concordia, Mo., and 
Lester C. Lutes of Allendale, Mo. 


TmAm 


\TEMENTS OF JAMES A. SCHOOLING, OF CONCORDIA, MO., AND 
LESTER C. LUTES, OF ALLENDALE, MO. 


c 


M ScHooLING. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
James A. Schooling ef Concordia, Mo., and I am accompanied by Mr. 
] 


Lest C. Lutes, of All lale, Mo.. a member of our State board. 
I come to bring you the results of recent State and local meetings. 
M Lutes and I are both memb«e rs of the State board of directors 


of the Missouri Association of Soil Districts. I am president. We 

both actual farmers in that neither has any income other than 
that provided by our farming operations. I farm 170 acres in Lafay- 
ette ( ounty, and Mr. Lutes 280 in Worth ¢ ounty. We are both chair- 
men of our local soil district boards. 

Even persons of limited agricultural knowledge will tell you that 
they favor soil conservation. It is almost as universal as respect for 
mother love and apple pie. Few people however, know that soil dis- 

are created by vote of the landowners, after they have petitioned 
election: that the boards of supervisors who govern them, are 

ng tTarmers, W ho are not paid by mnyone, either local, State or 
national, for their time and effort: that these local boards have entire 
control of conservation work—that is, the technicians furnished us 
by the Soil Conservation Service work when, where and as, we direct, 
ve can get them fired if they fail to follow our direction. This 

»setup we prize and will fight to keep. 

We have no quarrel with any other agency of the Department of 
\griculture; in fact, we are in favor of anything or anyone that will 
help the farmer or farming. We do strongly feel that the educational 

l action phases of the help given by the Department of Agriculture, 


f 
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should not be combined or one viven control over the other. Soil cor 
servation is basic. 

We therefore recommend to you gentlemen that the Soil Conserva 
tion Service be further strengthened, rather than slowly emasculated, 
as appears to be Secretary Benson’s intention. His recent proposal 
to destroy the seven regional offices of the SCS, while not fatal to us, 
or even very harmful, certainly cannot be defended on the ground of 
economy. The paper work of the agency- -personnel, records, @LC., 
cannot conceivably be handled in 48 offices as efficiently as in seven. 

Perhaps if we have to make any changes they could be cut to four. 

J. Earl Coke of California, one of the fuzzy thinkers on Benson's 
first team, said in a speech read for him by J. W. Burch in Missouri 
last July 28, that soil conservation was simply one phase of modern 


agriculture, not more important than purebred sires and modern 
machinery. This brilliant fellow failed to yn out how we could 
buy good bulls and new tractors after our productive soils were ¢ 


down the Misssissippi. 
We thank you a ntlemen of Congress for the two small ters 


programs recently given Missouri. We believe there should be more 

We ask that Congress devise some means of financing the farme 
who wants to put a complete conservation plan on his farm. We 
think a farm plan, approved by our boards of supervisors, and costing 
generally between $5,000 and $12,000, should be financed by a Govern 
ment agen with a low-interest, long-time lo , 

There 1 no eredit now ay allable for thi type of tl ing, other th in 
bank credit, which costs too much and has to be extended every 


6 months. 


The farmers of this country want a farm program that is sta ul 
nonpartisan, not chal oll 2 with each administ tion. 

We feel that Congress and the Department of Agriculture should 
90 slow In ay ca ding exist o Tarm programs unt | a more thoroug 
study has been made of intended changes, taking into consideration 
the ideas of all existing agencies and the farm people themselves. 

Farmers are confused and alarmed at the radical changes now being 
considered. Having a large investment in land, stock, and machine 
we are a conservative people ind anny radical change causes unrest and 
doubt. Farmers’ operatio1 ire necessarily planned lone in advan 
Any doubt or) rtai ty about Governme programs has a crippling 
effect on their planning. 

The farmer must have Government help with his economic problen 
if he is to maintain a decent standard of living. He is the only bus 
nessman in the cor ntry who pay what the ask and takes what the 


offer. A large majority of Missouri farmers favor a rigid price suy 


port of 90 percent of parity or more and are willing to accept acreage 
} } 2 


controls with the price supports. 

We farmers are getting awfully tired of some so-called farm organi- 
zations speaking for us, before even consulting us, and then trying 
to sell us the idea after they have made a stand on it. 

In other words, the organization is attemptil ¢ to tell the farmer 
what is good for him. 

Recent hea ings conducted in our State by some farm org nizations 
were largely a farce—few attended; the questions were prepared by 
leaders to get the wanted answers, hoping no doubt to insure sup- 


28490 ) } 7 { 
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port for policies having been advanced by the big wheels of the 
organization. 

We further recommend that REA in all its phases—power produc- 
tion, transmission, and distribution—be given strong bipartisan sup- 
port. We believe it has been the greatest single factor in raising our 
farm living standard and increasing the farmers’ production. 

Food is as important as planes and guns in n: ational defense. Why 
does not the (sovernment stoc kpile it as we l] as arms? 

And whv should not the Government bear the expense of carrying 
this surplus as they do for armament? Why charge it to the farm 
program?’ It is insurance for everyone—let everyone carry the load. 

A surplus food supply is not a national disaster, as some would have 
us believe, but a blessing, as the millions who are starving today would 
certa nly testify. 

We feel t hat the farmers have done a good job during times of 
war and peace of feeding our people and our allies and have contrib- 
uted mu h to our national veelfare. 

We think we should have the opportunity of maintaining a standard 
of liv ing equal to that of othe: seoments of American society. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Schooling. 

The next witness is Mr. R. Edward Baur, of the National Associa 
tion of Soil Conservation District Commissioners, of Winterset, Iowa. 


STATEMENT OF R. EDWARD BAUR, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT COMMISSIONERS, OF WINTERSET, 
IOWA 


Mr. Baur. Gentlemen, I am a livestock farmer located 25 miles 
southwest of Des Moine I have asked to make a statement before 
your Agriculture Committee because (1) of my personal interest in 
our national agriculture program, and (2) of my responsibility to the 
soil-conservation districts of the upper Mississip pi area that elected 
me director of the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts. 

\ sound, workable farm program must achieve a balance between 
three thi 

The productive capacity of the American farmer. 
Qur hat onal food and food reserve needs, 


ors 
pr 


*. The ability of the land to continue to produce for successive 
venerations. 

By our productive capacity IT mean the American know-how in 
farming: this is a combination of farmer initiative, technical informa- 
tion labor, equipment with livestock capital and land. This makes 
the world’s greatest agriculture-producing unit. 

Our food needs are fairly constant. But working people eat more 
than unemployed. We have had food reserves by reason of surpluses, 
Probably Surp jluses are temporary, as they disappear in a short time. 

The balance between our capacity to produce and our food needs 
has caused most of our problems in agriculture to date. 

These problems are real. The Government has some responsibility 
to encourage the production of food. It has a measure of responsi- 
bility to farmers hs at they are not forced out of business because they 
h: ive done Loo oC od a job of produci Ine. 
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Our genuine concern, however, is for the third point. Can the 
land be expected to go on Po ng forever without continued 
P yhasis on soll conservation ¢ Qur re cord of 5O.000 acres loss of cro 

land in 50 years isa poor one. It has not stopped. 

There shoul | be more emp yhasis on soil conservation, not less. Yet 

’nder Secretary Morse says soil conservation is out of date. To add 
to the contusion. Assistant Secretarv Coke says soil conservation is 
just another farming practice. 

This might all be forgotten if Secretary Benson had not forgotte 
himself to mention soil conservatio! just once in his recent booklet, 
Strengthening American Agriculture Through Research and Edu- 
cation. 

He said recently, “The basic long-range needs of American agricul 
ture are to produce more efficiently, to reduce costs, to aeupiceite aaa, 
and to expand markets.” 

L ask you, What has strengthened American agriculture more than 
the soil-conservation district and the soil-conservation practices that 
iuve been Ba on the land through its influence ? 

This is the present system that has brought more progress in con- 
servation farm! ng in the past LO years than in 50 years before. People 
are using these soil-conservation technicians loaned to these districts 
by the Federal Government. They like this service, showing them 
on their own farm how to make this shift to conservation farmit go, 
They have asked for no chai ve, 

Yet what happens / someone again nthe Department of Agricul 
ture figures out this service can be increased by taking away from 


p 


the Soil Conservation Service assistance to the farmer. 

The last session of Co1 oTess asked that a study be ma le of regio} | 
offices of the Soil Conservation Service and a report presented, So fat 

I know such a study has not been made to date. 

The reorganization plan for the Department of Agriculture strips 
the Soil Conservation Service of 343 conservation pecialists In the 
fields of biology, agronomy, geology, forestry and engineering, t 
name a few, along with 7 regional oflices. 

They will be replaced by 1 engineering and I utility conservationist 
per State, which will be a shortage of close to 240 spe ialists in the 
field of soil conservation. 

It has been estimated that about 3,000 people will be moved before 
this reorganization will be complete] ly ended. 

Dr. Hugh Bennett, former Chief of the SCS, said it will wre 
completely the Soil aaa Service to districts as we know t] 
soil types, wind erosion and the growing number of small watersheds 
all cross State lines. 

There will be 48 separ ate land polici ies to do with these problems. 

Another part of this reorganization move indicates that soil con 
servation districts which have spent 2 years coordinating their con 
servation program with that of the P lodincaliia and Marketing Ad- 
ministration under Memo 1278 will now be destroyed. 

The cooperation and sté souk irdization of soil conservation that 
been accomplished will be lost and we will have more confusion while 
more soil will be wi ashed : way 

The Department of Agricultire asks that there be a separation now 
of the agriculture conservation program, and the districts’ program. 


a 
y? 
I 


] 
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None of my farmer friends I am sure have asked for this separation 
which will me tha lowe} hg of the standards in soil conservation. 
et less soil conservation for our ACP dollar, too, because 
be checked by a district technician in the proposed 


e be for \ change in our 


prese ts ce ful soll conservation cd strict pr oram of accomplish 


E rl Coke not kidding any of us. You simply can’t take appro- 


priat rained people away from a program and have a better 
one, 1 \ t to add that the people on the land are satisfied with the 
present hal d cooperating , tem It would be much more appro 
}! te for s retary Benson to }Ol1 the distr ts and ask for more ap 
propriations for the soil conservation districts along with appropria- 
tie for research and extension. 

We ea t m nize the importance of 1 conservation districts. 
We do esearch and help and educat ind we need also a strong 

rency on the land. — 

Phere d bala t] tance to districts now Let’s 
not go overboard | throw out an age} that has a strong record 
ol ! n helping farmers save thi soi] 

(me! lit is immediate probl = like surpl cs ] 
of mark vere price squeez 

trat roblems 
nan ' | coom A cee orateinsrudlac 

pp! | HAS ! } { lad fo : 
, oTa 

| l \ iv thes will rer eas 
Ul sp ie SS C eC] Se} } 18 plec 

I ! blv be exne dt } , har o farmer 

g out a progral bas he well-b yr of America 
ind world. 

Some of the farme ul till r part ¢ th ‘topsoil each vear 
by their methods of farming. Conservation farming has proven that 
th not nect ury at all, and soil conservatio1 districts are pointing 
to the way tl ( S itn tn Situhas th bre 


The next witn will be Mr. Wavne Pritchard of t] Tov 1G. 
Soil Conservation Society of America. 


STATEMENT OF WAYNE PRITCHARD, IOWA CHAPTER OF SOIL 
CONSERVATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Mr. Prrrcwarp. The Iowa Chanter of the Soi] Conservation Society 


of America appreciates the invitation it received from C neressman 
H ven to testifv on matters relatiy Yr” TO oil and water const rvation 


pre blems in lowa. 

The State of Iowa includes only 1.87 percent of the total area of the 
agricultural land. 

We 


» continue, for many reasons, to lose the productivity of this land 
7 1 3 ‘ 
ind as s 


» | > natural reco ree. we believe that et ns taken 
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conserve Iowa soils will strengthen the real stockpile of our defense 
in any world conflict and thereby strengthen the basis of our country 
as we have known it. 

To strengthen Iowa and our Nation, we believe it is essential that a 
national land policy be developed and supported by the people. Vari 
ous segments of Government have announced certain objectives relat 
ing to land but from the time the homesteaders came to this section 


until the present we have hot had a land pol Cy voal lear| deh ie 
We believe such a foal on policy should imply be “That vil md 
should be used in a manner which will insure its continued and 

nent maximum productivity.” With this few will disagre ’ eed 
national leadership in that direction. 

| would say that such a polices \ lalizes s the timate goal in 
cood land use, the applicat on of a sound so ind wa servation 
program, voluntary if you please, on eve rm, ranch, forest d 
watershed throughout the country. To ae plish tl 
cooperative leadei hip of all concern | with the ire of land 

Inadequate knowledge, appre tio eC] nce. tive. 
standing and an element of confusion r all ( Lele U! | 
application of proper land use principle 

For example, considerable damage to soil rs each year o1 
farm while acro ; the fence stability eX] : T] il 51 >} 
have to solve. 

The Soil Conservation Society, by reason of its viewpoi ind 
hiehly varied l plexion of membership, 3 l i l a p t} TO 
recov) ize the mportance of oil a d water program i] cd to we rk th 
others in overcoming this deficiency. 


The conservation of soil and water by the efforts of the ind vidual 


landowners and operators is the most Import nt step that « in be made 
to the carry ing out of a land policy. 

Locally and democratically organized PTOUDp of landow1 ra d 
users are the best known vehicles to date for « wry y out 1 and 


water-conservation programs for it is the farmer who must “do the 
work.” 

Any workable method requires the joint and cooperative efforts of 
Federal, State, and local vovernments soi] conservation dist) ts 
organized under State law are excellent mediums throu 
channel cooperation in this important work. 

A national land policy should be established and understood the 
first step in a far reaching program of land use. It will guide the 
way. 

There has be en such a policy developed and I am filing t] at with i our 


rh whi h LO 


Thank vou very much. 
(The document referred to is as follows:) 


\ Portcy FOR RENEWABLE NATURAL RESOURCES 


We, the members of the Natural Resources Council of America, in order to 
provide the means for a high standard of living in a healthful environment, 
present the following fundamental policy for the use of our basic resources of 
soil, water, plants, and animals, so as to maintain them through the vears and 
prevent their waste and depletion 
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To attain these objectives, we recommend the following policy 


INVENTORIES OF RENEWABLE RESOURCES 


1. Adequate ar continuing inventories of the renewable natural resources of 
the Nation are needed to determine their condition, productivity, and potential 








TIS¢ relation to human needs and should be supported as a guide to the proper 
tion and treatment of these resources 
I rI¢ SERVATION PLA 
rhe order development and application of a comprehensive scientific con 
serva n plan for every farm, ranch, small watershed, and other operating unit 
of the Natir nd and water are imperative, and can best be achieved through 
e efforts of locally controlled groups 

N iral resource developments, including flood control, irrigation, and dam 
construction, are practically and ecologic: most adequate when undertaken in 

relation to, or in conjunction with, upstr watershed programs 

POLICY OF USI 
\ sound poli n¢ les the conservation, development, and proper utiliza 
f renewable natural resources for 1) sustained and improved agricul 
rod it was ‘otection and sustained-yield management 
of forest land prey mn of e1 on, protection of streams from excessive 
1d flood ntr to safeguard land from destructive overflow, (d@) pro- 
on of co unity and industrial water supplies, (¢) maintenance of under- 
ry d wat sources development and stabilization of irrigation and drain- 
age needed for sound land use, (g) maintenance of maximum fish and wildlife 
re rces reservation and proper utilization of areas best suited for 
needed recreational, esthetic, cultural, and ecological purposes, and (7) protec- 
nd revegetation, Where necessary, of grasslands suited to range utilization. 
RESPONSIBILITY OF LAND OWNERSHIP 


}#. Good management, public interest, and human welfare require that all land 
owners, public or private, care for soil and water under their control in a manner 
that will insure that future generations may derive from them full enjoyment and 
benefit. Landowners have no moral right to abuse their lands 


SI ATION OF SPECIAL AREAS 


\ sufficient number of examples of every type of natural area should be 


preserved and kept perpetually as inviolate natural and wilderness areas for 
their scientific, educational, and esthetic values. These should include examples 
of vegetation types and areas providing habitat for rare plants and animals. 
Publie lands dedicated to special recreational and conservation purposes—parks, 
monuments, wilderness and primitive areas, wildlife refuges, and similar lands— 


d not be used for any purpose alien to the primary purposes of the area 


EFFICIENT RESOURCI ADMINISTRATION 





( All public ser e should be conducted efficiently to avoid unnecessary burden 
e taxpaying public Any overlapping functions of the several governmental 
agencies concerned with the administration of natural resources should be 

‘ ted d all operations should be coordinated. 

PI IC PARTICIPATION IN CONSERVATION 
Local, county, and State responsibility in regional and basinwide programs, 
involvi the use and development of soil, water, and the living resources, must 
de f participation in the planning, financing, management, and other 
1») es of s proLzrams 
ATIONAL N ) VERSUS POLITICAL EXPEDIENCY 

Powe elopments, flood-control projects, irrigation and drainage activ- 
{ d_ sir ar developments, planned and constructed largely at Federal 


exp e, which materially « nge or influence existing natural resources and 
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their protection or use, should be required to result in national benefit. Justi- 
fication, economic and social, of projects should be realistic, should be considerate 
of all values, and should not rest on hopeful expectancy. Methods should be 
developed for equitable distribution of the project cost among the beneficiaries 


BOARD OF REVIEW 


9. An independent Board of Review, composed of five members who have no 
affiliation with any Federal agency but have outstanding interest in public affairs, 
should be created to review the need, cost, and desirability of all Federal land 
and water projects and basinwide programs. This Board should have authority 
to determine whether or not all projects conform to basic policies. In this way it 
will be possible to secure planning and consideration at every level of all phases 
ot resource use and management, including not only hydroelectric power, flood 
and sediment control, navigation, irrigation, and drainage, but soil conservation, 
forestry, water supply, pollution abatement, recreation, fish and wildlife, parks, 
wilderness, and all other aspects of the entire program required for the iong 
range use and care of these resources 

Members of this Board should be aj,pointed by the President to serve staggered 
terms and should be confirmed by the Senate. The Board should have an ade- 
quate budget and sufficient personnel to permit the prompt investigation and 
impartial evaluation of all development proposals. Congress should in its policy 
statement declare that it will not approve any proposed Federal development 
programs hor approriate money for such works until the findings and recommen 
dations of this Board of Review are available 


POLICY LEGISLATION 


10. To make this policy effective, Congress should pass legislation enacting 
It into basic law 


JUSTIFICATION 


There is a growing understanding that soil, water, and living resources, and 
man are intimately related \t the same time, there is a greater realization that 
natural resources constitute the basic strength and wealth of a nation. In the 
elergency now facing this country—an emergency which may last for many 
years—the manner in which these resources are managed will be vital to the 
detense of America, its institutions and liberties 

Natural resources can be exploited needlessly under an unnecessarily narrow 
concept, as is being done, or they can be managed wisely and utilized for un- 
precedented strength under a broader policy, as herein advocated. Natural 
resources need not and should not be sacrificed because of the national emer- 
gency. That is a habit that must be discarded Surely this Nation has learned 
that precious resources can be used to give continuing material productivity 
without sacrificing moral strength and regeneration of spirit 

While it is imperative to have a basic policy for developing and managing 
natural resources, it is equally important that the policy be realistic as to 
present needs and mindful that the long-time goal is a peaceful, prosperous 
future. 

Natural watersheds and river basins are becoming more and more widely 


accepted as the most desirable and 


practical units for planning resource develop- 
ments. Watershed and basin development proposals have most frequently em- 
phasized power, irrigation, and flood-control opportunities. These are not, 
however, the only possible uses of water; indeed, they may not be the primary 
or the most fruitful ones. Land, water, forest, and wildlife management; the 
protection of watersheds; preservation of wilderness; development of recrea- 
ticnal opportunities in parks, forests, and national monuments; and the protec- 
tion and development of fishing in both inland and coastal waters certainly 
warrant equal attention Experience shows, and science has proved, that 
natural resources are interdependent, either thriving together or wasting to 
cether according to the manner in which they are treated Natural resource 
management must be considered not only in its separate categories, but as an 
entity 

Watershed development must be comprehensive: it must consider not only 
flood control and power and irrigation, which are conflicting and cannot be 
adequately handled in the same reservoirs, but all natural resources in proper 
balance and in rightful priority in relation to needs 
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the Nation and the needs of the people change. 
in one part of the country usually at 
; may be 


needs of 


e needs of the people ‘e 





nt from those in other sect s of this vast land. Power 

nt during the next two decades in the Pacific Northwest than in 
. Recreational oF inities in nearby natural surroundings may 
ree ede durin he next 10 years in some areas, for newly 


people, t n in others This does not mean that suffi- 


eatior re not needed in all places, but it does illustrate 
é vTer wid prior 
eecds it} he deve pment and management of its natural 
e! d i ( erwise, the work should be under- 
mpre ! e basis There is need for national policy, 
g d natie ( Within this framework, there is a com- 
plant ! du tersheds, which considers 
ritic ng the several objectives that 
) f } il res eS be handed down 
£ ( ( pment, or 1t ean 
i re eed f ©] I ind ro S most 
\ \ nr e gre eS 
d me 
inified se I en iwement and per- 
e} re irces in the widest public interest, 
. ‘ ‘ vy al | into the future 
‘ } ¢ } ] } in prinei 
R | 
Vn 
I 
I Y \ i 
5 1 rs 
fs ( n Dis s 
\\ fe } l ) 
0 S 
, | 
‘ Ay 
Ii 
the 1 North Ame Wildlife ¢ ferent Miami, Fla 
} 1 ] 
VE} | Mir ] ] nara, 
13 ’ ] 
} Lone would ke to make a short statement. 
muMan. I think \ ( some of the statements that have 
1 rl c ibout | const i ion tl il perhaps it would 
] 4 1] 4 . “cir 
1 hat th comn { ily interested in the SCS 


will 
keep in close touch with any developments which in any 
f that ageney and the work that it does. 


close touch and 


t to expand, and we are going to do everything we can 
é i » see th i t] if done 
! tee met with Secretary Benson and Mr. Coke on last 


on program. We were assured 
temp] ited in the re organization that 


reorgal 


e that nothing v 


iS Col 
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would in any way impair the service the Soil Conservation Service 
is rendering to the districts. 

We are of course rely il g upon those statements that were made to 
the committee, as we have a right to rely on them. and I think I can 
assure you that if there should be anvth hg in the way of budgetary 
changes or anything of that character, that we feel will acverse ly 
affect the activities of the Soil Cor servation Service. this comn ittee 
will take action. 

After all, Con gress has the last word in those matters. 

Mr. Horven. The next witness will be Mr. Kenneth Everhart. see 
retary of the State ClO Council, Des Moines. Iowa. I understand 
he wishes to share his time w ith Robert Johnston. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH EVERHART, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
IOWA STATE CIO COUNCIL 


Mr. Evernarr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
Was my understanding that time was requested for the Lowa State 


CIO Couneil and Auto Workers Union. It was my understanding 
time would be allotted to tho e org nizations equally. - Is that correct ¢ 
Mr. Horven. Do you plan to share your time with Mr. Johnston / 
Mr. Evertiarr. I had not planned on lt. 
Mr. Horven. I was so advised. Someone sent up a memorandum 


to that effect. You may proceed. 
Mr. Evertarr. I am Kenneth Everhart and secretary treasurer of 
the Iowa State CIO Council. I am appearing here to yon beha 


it ‘ i 
ie 

of the membership of the CIO in Towa and speak nga the feeling, I 
believe, of all of the industrial workers in the State on the matte 
before this com llttee. The time : long past \ hen union men and 
women confine their interests to the narrow problems of wages and 
ours. e well realize the necessity for Tair and stable incomes To 
all segments of our economy and understand that the unbalar ce of 
one atfects all othe rs. The present unbala ce n aonieulti re prices 


al d costs has alr ady caused thousands of our membe real hardship 
bv the loss of then weekly pave heeks. 

Drastic layoffs in one of Iowa’s basic industries, the agricultural] 
machinery industry, have reached serious proportions and, in turn, as 
more pavche ks stop al d workers are unable to buy the products of 
other factories and our farms, still further layoffs will be necessary. 

Two hundred farm implement factories in Iowa, employing more 
than 20,000 persons, depend solely upon the purchasing power of thi 
farmer to maintain their business. Some of these industries are small, 
employing a few workers and some are large, employing many thou 
sands: all. however. regardless of s Ze, are dire tly affe ted today by 


1 


the reduction of farm income. When fully employed the majority of 
industrial workers are able to maintain a fairly decent standard of 
living. This standard today, however, leaves no margin for savings, 
and when unemployed the Iowa worker must reduce his living stand 
ards by two-thirds in order to make ends meet on the average $21 per 
week unemployment insurance which he draws. This low substitut 
for regular income means that the city worker must reduce his pw 
chases of food. which, in turn, only tends to reduce farm incom«e 


further. 
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We have been told by economists that the State of Iowa has a “well- 
balanced economy *.= Dy that I guess they mean that the income from 
farms is about equal to the income of industry. That is true, but this 
truism needs a little examining. The total income in Iowa for the 
year 1951 was $4,018,000,000. Of that income agriculture produced 28 
percent; manufacturing industry 15 percent, or a little more than one- 
half of the income of agriculture. Now we find approximately 200,000 
farmers depend upon agriculture for their livelihood and 171,000 
workers depend upon industry for their livelihood. Industry pro- 
duces approximately one-half as much of the total State income as does 
ag cult ure. Thus. it is quite clear that eat h Ss] reduction to avriculture 
come means indirectly $1.70 reduction in the paychecks of the 
dustrial worker. 

The approximately 50) percent of the average income in Iowa pro- 
duced by agriculture is four times more than the national average. 
[t is true Iowa income payments from manufacturing have increased 
relatively in the last few years, but Iowa’s income from industry is 
today about 9 percent less than that of the national average. It is not 
hard to see from these figures that agriculture is the most important 
industry that we have in terms of —— This of course is one of the 
basic reasons we in the CLO stand ready, at all times, to assist our farm 
friends to develop the kind of farm ane am they believe they need to 
maintain a high level of production and a fair income. I mentioned 
the importance of farm-machinery production in Iowa and the 20,000 
families depending upon this production for their livelihood. Iowa 
also plays an important part in the processing of food, such as cereals, 
meats, dairy, and poultry products. 

More than 1,400 large and small firms in the food canning, feed 
milling, the processing of meat, poultry, and eggs as well as dairy 
products, aa ‘loy almost 100,000 men and women who depend upon 
these industries for their living. Beyond a doubt their income will be 
seriously affected by the lowering of farm prices, the restriction of 
farm « uitput, as we ‘Il as the loss of markets for these products due to 
decreased buying power of the unemployed workers in the agricultural 
mple ment and othe endustri 1es, 

In spite of the fact that Iowa has such a large proportion of farm- 
land there are, due to erosion and other reasons, a considerable number 
of marginal farms that do not produce enough to maintain decent 
livine standards for those who live on them. Thousands of Iowa 
farmers are supplementing their annual wage by working in Pe ry 
du noe the slack farm season of the vear As industria | job oppor 
tunity is reduced these farmers who depend upon part-time seasonal 
“i rk i industry Mi il] find themselves in the s: ame po iti on as the urbai } 
worker who tries to support his family on part-time work or meager 


} 
piovment benefits. 


T he ur ion housew ife knows well th ul the lowern r of prices To the 
farmer for his food products is not reflected in a reduction in the 
price of food in the grocery store. She knows. and her husband 
know S. the fart er is entitled to a fair and just price for the product 
of his work and industrial workers do not complain about honest food 
pl ices. Weare concerned. however, and intend to complain more and 
more about increased food prices which do not benefit the farmer and 
leave him with lowered purchasing power for the products we produce 





| 
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while the profit figures on the financial pages of our papers increase. 

We union workers have long since learned the necessity for protect- 
ing our income by forming associations and negotiating a written 
agreement as to what our wages should be. The farmer lacks such 
barg raining streneth and has not vet developed collective security to 
the degree that fully protects his interest. CIO has jong recognized 
this fact and has historically supported the farmer in his effort to 
win progressive farm legislation. We have long aloduied CIO sup- 
port to 100 percent of parity, to rural electrification, soil conservation, 
low farm purchase interest rates, and all other legislation beneficial 
to the farmer. We repeat our pledge of our sup port for these things 
at this time. 

There is another important and natural reason why Iowa trade- 
union people feel a close relationship to those who work on the land. 
The majority of the men and women who comprise our industrial 
unions were either born or raised on farms and in rural communities 
or have close ties to the farm and farm communities through immedi- 
ate families. 

Although Iowa industry is concentrated in 18 urban centers we find 
a considerable amount of manufacturing and processing done in all 
areas of the State including a number of very small communities. The 
srowth ot industry in these small urban centers, as well as the large 
cities, has meant employment opportunities to many of those who have 
been displaced in recent years from the land due to i improved farming 
methods and increased mechanization. 

Approximately 25 percent of the industrial workers in Iowa today 
commute to their jobs from points as much as 50 miles. This means 
that these a have their roots well in the agricultural areas of the 
State. They belong to the same organizations in their local commu- 
nities as the farmers do; their children go to school with farm boys 
and girls and so, not only our economic ‘ties are close, but our social 
ties as well. The Iowa farmer, more and more, is learning the inpor- 
tance of high living standards for industrial workers if he, himself, 
is to maintain a high moral, ethical, and economic standard in the 
rural community. 

The trade-union movement played an all-important part in the 
establishment of a minimum wage in this country. Today this mini- 
mum wage is far too low and benefits far too few persons in this State. 
The law wage standards among the unorganized workers in Iowa is 
now having its effect on the purchasing power of many thousands 
who could be a more stabilizing influence on farm prices if they but 
had adequate purchasing oe power. We will continue our fight for 
broader and higher basic wages for all of our people, both in and out 
of unions—which in turn will have its effect upon the market for 
farm products. 

We see a close correlation between our minimum wage and fair 
parity for farmers. Our sympathies are with the farm organizations 
that are striving for high parity payments because 100 percent of 
parity will prevent, we believe, the loss of purchasing power which in 
turn means lower living standards for both farmers and working 
people. 

We submit to this committee the desire of the organized workers 
in Iowa for a comprehensive farm program ag will give farmers 


this protection so that they in turn ¢ an produ i fair come, the 








7 
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food and clothing so badly needed by working people everywhere in 
this world. 

We convey to this committee our appreciation for the opportunity 
to express our feelings in this so important national problem. 

[ would now like to present Mr. Robert Johnston, of the United 
Auto Workers, who will present their ideas on the cutbacks in the 
farm-machinery field, and present for the record to this comm ittee 
the Me Hh ylete and full statement of the Iowa State C LO. 

. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Everhart. 

Mr Robert Johnston, the international representative of the United 

Auton bile Workers of America, Cit). will be recognized for 6 


minutes, 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT JOHNSTON, INTERNATIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO 


Mr. Jounston. The purpose ot my appearance before this com- 
mittee is to make clear the unqualified support of the CIO and of the 
United Automobile Workers, of which I am international representa- 
tive in Des Moines, for an agricultural program designed to provide 
both an adequate income for farmers and to keep them working at full 
production on agricultural products. 

Both as consumers of the products of the farm and as producers 
of the manufactured goods and services which farmers buy, we know 
that the prospe rity of both city workers and farmers is tied together. 
It also must be Shansdentls clear to all farmers that agricultural 
income and the wages and salaries which industrial workers earn are 
closely related. When the income of city workers falls off they must 
inevitably—and against their will and need—reduce their buying of 


farmers’ output. And when farm income drops farmers also must 
esis pene ae in eg goods which city workers produce. 
\ \ spokes ian for the CIO in low: Bom be heve that much of what 


I have to s ay about conditions in this partic uluar State is also appli- 
cable to most of the States in this bountiful agricultural region some- 
times referred to as the breadbasket of America. According to the 
study of Iowa manufacturing manana published by the bureau of 
business and economic researe h of the state of U nive rsity otf Low: a, 
th State is the median when compared with its ne igh bors Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Missour), Nebraska, and South Dakota—in terms of indus- 
trial employment. 

Moreover, the composition of lowa’s manufacturing has, over the 
years, shown a high degree of stability. me 929, the food industry 
id the machinery industry exclusive of aol al equipment ac- 
counted for 50.8 percent of the employed workers in the State. At 
the time of the last census of manufacturing, in 1947, they accounted 
for 57.7 percent of the number of employed workers. Tractors and 
farm machinery alone account for nearly 40 percent of the jobs 
machinery manufacturing. 

My pu are in citing these figures is to show that Iowa’s economy 
is in rel: balance insofar as the relation between employment in 
AGTICI Sa, and in farm-related manufacturing industries is con- 
cerned. While conditions in the other States of this area are not 
exactly comparable, trends evident in an economy as evenly balanced 
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lowa’s are almost inevitably reflected in States with roughly cor- 
responding economic interests ; ; 

That this is so is on ported by the report this committee received 
last Monday at its hearing in 1 Minneapolis from CIO representatives 
in that area. The statisti s on the mounting layoffs of city workers 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin which were presented there correspond 
closely with the present employme nt trend in Iowa. 


On February 1 of this year, a total! of 1 1869 workers were employed 
at 10 farm-equipment manufacturing plants premacng tractors, corn 
pickers, cotton pickers, hay bailers, and combines in 9 Iowa cities. 
Bec: ause of the falling farm income which has resulted in reduced 
purchases of such equipment, a total of 7,603 of these workers have 
been laid off in the intervening months. There are now only 7.266 


employees—less than half the previous total n these plat ts. As of 


today, 400 employees of the John Deere plant here in Des Moines 
being placed on the rolls of t] e unemployed. 
For the committee’s information, thi record « f increasing unem- 


ployment in the farm equipment industry of bet is tabulated here 
by plants as follows: 


J ¢ \ ( 

ut | ) 

) ) 
I H I 
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This lavoff patter 11n lowa, at the heart of the Farm Belt. wlicates 
that falling farm income has already brought about a reduction of 
more than 50 percent of the working force in the farm-equipment 
industry in this area. This reduction is considerably more seve 
than has taken pla e throughout the same industry on a nationwide 
basis. In the plants where the United Auto Workers, ( IQ, hay 
bargaining rights, the overall layoff rate to date is approximately 26.4 
percent. That figure, we should assume, comes fairly close to rep 
resenting the nationwide layoff rate for the industry. However, in 
many of the plants involved in this tabulation, cutbacks in defense 
production ordered for the near future will further reduce employ 
ment. 

What this means in terms of farm income should be clear. As city 
workers’ income stops, or falls to a level below the minimum level 
for fair subsistence, the purchases of farm products must be curt: led. 
oe result, and farm pr ices are lowered with still further reduce 


tion in farm income. Thus is becomes evident that unless the down 
aad ‘aa in farm income is reversed, the cumulative effect will 
inevitably another depressio1 ke that which followed the decline 


farm prices in the 1920's. 
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CIO’s traditional sup port for legislation nee to assure farmers 
the full 100 percent of parity stems squarely from this circumstance. 
And because of the close e4 terde ‘pe ndence of farm and ¢ ity prosperity, 
an increasing number of farmers over the years have come to recog- 
nize that organized shuake demand for a fair minimum w: age is only 
the appli pe - the parity principle to industrial workers’ income. 


Just as full parity for the farmer directly benefits city workers by 
maintaining full employment, an iamnate minimum wage for city 
inh - likewise insures farmers of steady purchases of agricultural 
aod ice at secs _ equit able prices. 

Over the years, profiteering forces in this country have sought by 
misleading ] tae anda to set farmers against labor and city workers 
against the farmers. Their purpose is clear—divided, neither the 
farmer nor the worker has the stre neth to wholly stop the profitee r ing 
in which these divisive forces are solely interested. CIO members 
have always rejected the efforts that have been made to turn them 

oO t the farmer through such propaganda. They know that it 
slply not true that the ligh prices which as consumers they are 
be cr ene tO pay for food result from exorbitant profiteering by the 
rs t elves. Rather, they understand fully that, although the 
pl ce they are being made to pay have ris en sharply, less and less 
of their food dollar is actually reaching the farmer himself. 

' 


he other side, in an etiort to set farmers against their brothers 
n the city, these same profiteers have tried by similar misleading 
opaganda to convice them that the high price of farm equipment 
| other products which farmers buy is due solely to the exorbitant 


ge demat "4 of city workers. This is simply not the case 
The latest breakdown by the Federal Trade Commission of the 
farmer’ neste for typical farm implements shows that direct 


labor costs account for only 7.9 percent, while the manufacturer's 


pre fit accounts for 16.8 percent of the total price paid, Other factors 
making up the total price of typical farm implements average 55.6 
percent for material costs; 10.1 percent for factory overhead; 8.8 
percent for selling and general administrative expenses; 17.7 percent 
for the retail dealer’s m: irgin—including, of course, the retail profit; 
and 3.1 percent for freight. 

Labor costs, in other words, are running at less than half the amount 
the farmer is paying to manufacturers in the form of profits. More 
over, those labor costs amount to less than 8 cents out of each $1 the 
farmer spends on farm equipment. Members of the UAW-CIO who 
asse mb lea No. 997 two-rTrow Joh n Deere cornpic ker hs ave computed the 
total labor cost of the entire assembly line : at $16.3 30 per — of output. 
This cor rnp ker sells to the farmer for $1,750. While this computa 
tion makes no alten to account for other Sct which went into 
the making of the parts before their assembly, it indicates that labor 
costs of the entire assembly operation are less than 1 percent of the 
sellir Gg price. We cannot he Ip fee ling that farmers will agree W ith us 
that I ess than 1 cent of each farm-equipment dollar for so complic ated 

i labor as the assembly of a cornpicker is a modest payment in the 
extreme, particularly since average profit rates are putting nearly 17 
cents out of each dollar into the manufacturer’s profit column. 

Applying the foregoing percentages to the total price of $1,750 for 
this cornpicker, labor costs in their entirety, on the average basis, 
would amount to $138.25, while manufacturer’s profit would be $294. 





. 
| 
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We of the CIO have enough faith in the good sense of our farm 
brothers to know that they will recognize the real significance of such 
a division of their farm-implement expenditures. We know that they, 
too, want to join with us in dividing - an ever-increasing producion, 
both on the farms and in the cities, of farm produce and manufac- 

tured products. 

C1O in Iowa—and across the Nation—gives to farmers an uncondi 
itonal pledge of continuing full support for legislation in their 
interests. 

Mr. Evernarr. This concludes the official statement of the CIO. 

Mr. Hoeven. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The next witness will be Mr. J. C. Peterson, of the Lamb Feeders 
Association of Spencer, Iowa. Is Mr. Peterson present? If not, we 
will pass him for the moment. 

The next witness will be Mr. Neal E. Smith, of the Young Demo 
cratic Farm Committee of Altoona, Iowa. 


STATEMENT OF NEAL E. SMITH, REPRESENTING THE IOWA YOUNG 
DEMOCRATIC FARM COMMITTEE 


Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, Members of Congress, and the most 
important House of Congress, of course, I would like to start out by 
calling attention to the fact that one of the assumptions we used, I 
believe, was proved here by Mr. Murphy. We are assuming that one of 
the greatest difficulties that agriculture is having now—and there is 
good reason for it—is fear of the future by the farmers. 

If they were not afraid of the future 1 do not think some of these 
problems would have occurred that are in process right now. I think 
that. there are two important things that must be done soon by the 
Congress. One is to assure extension of the protection provided by th 
farm legislation that has been developed in the last 20 years by the 
grassroots farmers in cooperation with the Congress, and by that ] 
do mean including 90 percent of parity instead of the sliding flexible 
scale. 

For the information of Mr. Roach of the Iowa Republican Council 
I might mention that House rule 8122 of the Democratic 82d Congress 
modernized the parity formula. I think there are modern improve 
ments and modernization that the people are not aware of. This pro 
gram has been modernized and improved for the last 20 years and it 
should continue to be. We do not have a perfect program and never 
will have one but we should not throw away what we have and start 
all over again. We should start from there. 

I think also that we should pass sufficient legislation to keep the 
present Secretary of Agriculture from further destroying the farm 
program that we have. When you have a Secretary of Agriculture, 
as we have had many of in the past, thinking of the farmer and the 
interest of the farmer, you can - him more power. I recall just a 
couple of years ago, maybe 3 or 4, when the Congress refused to give 
Mr. Brannan the power to ean his Department, which would 
have given him greater power. I think that by all means this refusal 
should be renewed right now on Secretary Benson. Certainly he is a 
man who should not have more power to destroy the farm program. 
As a matter of fact, he should be limited, he should be guided in the 
program which he should enact and administer. 
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For example, it has not been necessary in the past to have legislation 
to assure the preference of farmer-elected people in the administration 
of the program. But apparently we need something like that now. 
Mr. Benson has disregarded that and has thrown politics headlong into 


l} stration of the program We need some guidance there. 
Other areas, of course, include soil conservation, better handling of 
he st ige, and so forth. Tf the farmers’ fear of the future can be 


overcome, I believe that a lot of these problems will disappear, not 


y perhaps—you need other legislation, too—but it would 
rie Ip i. great deal It may be too late now for some farmers. Some of 
rth lowa especially, have their plowing done for next 
Vi It is almost too late for them to change their plans. 
1 e they are afraid of the future, they are going to do just 
they did last vear—they are going to put every acre inside their 
beans cor That will further « mplicate 
ve problem. I think it should have been done this 
the sooner the better; they must have assurance that things 
run along fairly smoothly or they are going put everything into 
(not hing the Secretary of Agriculture keeps talking about is 
better marketing an important factor. That is wonderful. That 
good. But when he goes around the country talking about undue 
as the only time when you will invoke the farm program, or 
price supports as fully possible, all he is doing is telling the 
rs they only have 2 or 5 years left, or probably 1 now, under a 
progral 
Al] 4 the terest of CO mer, too, for Just as sure as 
ve are sitting here, the bree o-beef stock continues to be marketed 
been, we are going to have another beef shortage. We have 
same thing happet and again in the past and we should 
be able to learn that the farm program is in the interest of the con- 
Phe consumer is the one it is benefited as much as anyone 
{ \ V } iarket hg 
Ss te Document 130, by the Senate Agriculture Committee, indi- 
{ -  \ ; flu ito} l the consumnt on of corn 
\ k ] been red by 50 percent by the price support 
program. Certainly that the interest of consumers because that 
ev have more steady diet of meat at a more steady price. 
orb those great fluctuations. I do not think that 
farmers can live on these promises that the price-support program 
be used only under adverse circumstances. I do not think the 
rarme! can live a id pay expenses on the { ilk that they will be more 
free if thev are thrown into a pit with all the rest of agriculture. 


Mr. Horven. Your time has expired, Mr. Smith. You may file your 


(The document is as follows:) 


> 


STATEMENT OF NEAL E. SMITH, REPRESENTING THE [OWA YOUNG DEMOCRATIC FARM 


I NEW LEGISLATION 


The first and foremost thing that the Congress must do at the earliest possible 
moment is to pass legislation which will do two principal things: 

(1) Assure extension of the protection provided by the farm legislation that 
has been developed by grassroots farmers in the past 20 years, including 90 per- 
cent of parity, instead of a flexible, flexible, flexible plan. 
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(2) Pass sufficient legislation to keep the present Secretary of Agriculture 
from further destroying the farm prosperity that we had and give him enough 
definite guides to herd hm through problems which he evidently does not under- 
stand. Just for example, for years it has not been necessary to have legislation 
to keep the administration of the program in the hands of farm-elected commit- 
teemen, but now that Benson chooses to disregard that and to hire politicians 
instead, we need the legislation. Those actions are necessary to restore confi- 
dence in the farmer that wholesale bankruptcy will not ensue The Secretary 
started wrecking confidence in future for farmers as soon as he took office, and 
such talks as he gave saying that the price-support system should be used only in 
cases of undue disaster was another way of telling the farmer they had only 
2 years left under the farm price-support program. The result was that farmers 
put every acre they could in row crop this year, and further complicated the 
storage and reserve problem. They will do the same thing again unless you get 
the legislation I referred to passed before definite plans have been made for next 
vear’s crop. It may be too late now for a lot of farmers to change plans, for some 
already have their plowing for next year nearly completed. It should have been 
passed earlier this year 

If the farmers’ fear of the future can be overcome by posit ve steps heing taken 
by the Congress, then fully half of the farm problem will disappear, for farmers 
will then hold their products for proper marketing rather than flooding the 
market in fear of a depressed market. 

All this is in the interest of the consumer, too, for just as sure as we are sitting 
here the consumers of this country are facing a meat shortage in the future un- 
less farmers quit flooding the market with their breeding beef cattle stock. The 
consumers are also interested in having a fairly stable price for their food and 
are adversely affected by shortages of meat which cause high prices and less meat 
at the same time. Consumers receive relatively little benefit in price from cheap 
meat on the hoof but pay dearly when there is a shortage 

Farmers can't live on promises that the price-support programs will be used 
only under extremely adverse circumstances Karmers cannot live and pay 
expenses on talk that they will be more free and better off as the only economie 
group in this country without protection and boxed in by the monopolistic and 
production curb walls of other industries. 


II. RESOLUTION TO BENSON 


This committee, in our opinion, should by resolution, inform the Secretary of 
Agriculture and other administrative officials that the corn reserve and grain 
reserve we have is a blessed reserve which is only enough to last us a few months, 
instead of a dreaded surplus. If it is aluminum or rubber the Government stores, 
for protection against future shortage, it is in the interest of national security, 
it is called a reserve and considered something good (which it is) but if it is 
corn that is in reserve and can serve the same purpose, the administration seems 
to consider it a dreaded, horrible surplus. The administration officials should 


consider our grain reserve as a needed reserve We can d need, over a 





period of years whatever we can produce without depletior soil. It is not 
a problem of overproduction. 

The man who depletes his soil should not be eligible for price supports, but 
we can use at 90 percent of parity all grain raised by farmers who do not deplete 
their soil And it is in the public interest to carry such grain in surplus years 
as a reserve for a year of shortage. Each 1,000 bushels of corn is equivalent 
to enough meat, milk, and eggs to supply 2 persons only 1 vear. We now have 


only enough reserve following bumper crops to last 4 months past next harvest. 


Ill. CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON CREDIT POLICIES 


One of the major items that has felt its effect adversely npon the farm econ- 
omy is the big bank payoff on Treasury policies. Interest notes on Govern- 
ment bonds were raised and naturally farm credit was immediately tighter 
and was at a higher rate. Government bonds became more attractive and farm 
credit less attractive. I know a farmer who always buys about 100 head of 
eattle and borrows about 50 percent of their cost This year, about a month 
after interest rates were raised on Government bonds, he went to the bank for 
the same credit, but the bank explained that they must secure some of their money 
from eastern banks, because they don’t have enough deposits to make all the 
loans needed for farmers in their business area. They also explained that their 
source of funds had, since the raise in the interest rate on Government bonds, 








Hs | pt. ¢ 
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required collateral in the amount four times greater than the loan—result: The 
small bank lost business and the farmer purchased less cattle than he had feed 
for and the cattle market was hurt that much. That makes for inefficient use 
of the farm products and increases the problem with feed commodities. That 
situation, when multiplied by a few million farmers, is an additional adverse 
factor on the beef cattle feeder market Of course, these unrealistic credit 
policies of the present administration have also contracted consumer buying of 


farm products 

Chis committee should do all it can to correct the adverse effect upon the farm 
ePCODO! caused by the big payoff to big banks and secure a return to sensible 
realistic Treasury policies in the interest of the farmer and the general public. 

here are, of course, many other areas where legislative action is needed to 
save the agriculture program that has been developed by grassroots farmers with 
the cooperation of the Yongress in the past 20 years, including allotments, crop 
insurance, corn storage, ao gn trade, and conservation, but time will not permit 
a discussion here of such items 


Mr. Horver. We will take the next witness out of order. He has 
to catch an early afternoon plane. That is Mr. Dave Livingston, of 


Washington, Iowa. 
STATEMENT OF DAVE LIVINGSTON, OF WASHINGTON, IOWA 


Mr. Livinesron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am from Washington, Iowa, a farmer. I have 3 minutes and I am 
omg to talk fast. I want to talk first of all about specific suggestions 
about how to overcome some of the prot blems we have. 

The first thing I want to talk about is wheat. I have been in the 
wheat country—in your country, Page. When they took this wheat 
vote this is what they were up against: On the one side you have 
the proponents of the 90-percent supports and your acreage : allotments 
and here you have the proponents of either no sup ports or D0 percent 
supports, and so forth. In between there is a wide area that maybe 
we have not explored all of. 

[ am going to suggest rm poasinaiity that if they had given those 
wheat farmers down there third alternative, which would have been 
this: To allow them to vote on S0-percent supports and no quotas, no 
acreage allotments, providing, however, that if, at the end of another 
year, there was still an excess of wheat over and above the normal 
carryover and such reserve as we should have, as Mr. Roach brought 
out, if there was more wheat than that, then they should be given 
another opportunity at the end of that year to vote again to let the 
market down either 10-percent more in supports or go back up and 
vote for 90 percent and acreage allotments. 

Here is the reason for that thinking—and I talked to a lot of farm- 
ers in South Dakota and different places about this possibility : It 
would put the whole plan in the hands of the producers in each com- 
modity. They would vote once a year just as they are now. They 
would have the opportunity to say whether they wanted to continue 
90-percent supports and acreage allotments or whether they wanted 
to let the market down gradually in price and no acreage allotments, 
and it would be putting the whole proposition squarely in the hands 
of all the producers in each commodity. It would not be up to the 
Secretary of Agriculture; it would not be up to the PMA or the 
President or anybody else to determine what to do—whether they 
should have acreage allotments or not. 

All that would be necessar y to doa thing like that would be to pass 
an amendment to the present act and give them 3 alternatives when 
they vote instead of 2 


<< 
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Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Livingston. 
The committee will now stand in recess until 1:30 p.m. We will 
commence promptly on time. 
(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 1:50 p. m.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Horven. The meeting will please come to order. The first 
witness this afternoon will be Mr. Dick Bruner, United Packinghouse 
Workers ot America, Des Moines, Lowa. 


STATEMENT OF DICK BRUNER, REPRESENTING THE UNITED 
PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO 


Mr. Bruner. Mr. Chairman, my name is Dick Bruner. I am the 
director of farmer-labor relations of the third district of the United 
ackinghouse Workers of America which represents about 380,000 
people In lowa, Nebraska, ana Colorado. 

You have heard this morning the general position of the Ci ), our 
parent organization, outlined by Mr. Kenneth Everhart, but we feel 
that we have a specific stake in farm legislation that 1s more specific 
than the general position of the CIO. 


It is doubtless evident to the members of this committee that the 
plant workers in the meat-packing industry have a real concern in 
the welfare of American agriculture. When conditions in LOT ulture 
cause a squeeze on the Micome ot the farm fan ly. there sa chain 


reaction which sooner or later hurts the packinghouse worker's family. 
And the harmful impact of falling income on the farm is usually 
felt sooner rather than later. 

The most direct link of the packinghouse worker to the farm is 
with those farmers who produce livestock. ‘This means nearly every 
farmer in most sections of the United States—particularly so in this 
part of the country. But we want to see a healthy and prosperous 
agriculture everywhere—for the cotton and tobacco growers of the 
South and the sugar producers of this country and Puerto Rico, as 
well as for ranchers W ho produce orass cattle on the Hie ! Plains and 
for the hog raisers and cattle feeders of the Corn Belt. I want to 
illustrate just how this affects packinghouse workers. This is because 
we know that the interests of working farmers and city workers are 
closely interdependent. Adverse conditions for one great group carry 
over and harm the other. Low wages and unemployment depress 
farm prices and income, particularly for livestock products, while 
falling farm income pulls down the demand for city-made goods and 
throws workers out of their jobs. 

Reduced hog marketing means fewer jobs: Packinghouse workers 
have learned, through some harsh lessons, that this fact of interde- 
pendence is very real—not just a theory. As the members of this 
committee well know, the number of hogs being marketed this year is 
substantially lower than last year. The result is much less work in 
the hog slaughter and pork processing departments in the packing 
plant. To date, slaughter is down 15 percent from 1952, with result- 
ant reduction in man-hours of employment and income—and also 
larger layoffs in periods of seasonal slack. 
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I) fan .. = byprodi CT oft th 1S de pre ssed em p yloyme nt is th; if men and 
women from the farms who norm: uly seek—and obtain—jobs in pack- 


Ing plants w hi n — operations slacken off in the fall and winter, in 
many cases this year have been coatia to find such employment. This 
I> a secondary kickback it the farm population, a . blow which had its 
origina start because it was unprofitable to raise he gs 


For again, as members of the committee fully realize, the sharp 
reduction 11 hog marketi Oo and sl iug@hter in 1953 had its roots 1n low 
prices paid farmers in 195] and on into 1992. followed by curtailed 


At the moment, the hoe price situation 1S more favorable than it 
wa ring most of 1952. And we are aware that cattle prices are 
currently the most acute problem in the livestock picture. But before 
commenting on the cattle situation, a few additional remarks about 
hogs are in order. IT want to put us on record right here in favor of 


full parity price supports. Some of the alternatives that have been 
sugvested to price supports are killing off of beef cows—and I want 
to say now that we are against such alternative methods as suggested 
by F. EK. Moline, executive secret ry ot the American Cattlemen’s 
\ssoclation. 

We feel that such a course would simply pave the way for repeti- 
tion of today’s so-called surplus of cattle, it would deprive the con- 
suming public of meat they want and need, and this pole vy of scare ity 
would eventually curtail work opportunities for many thousands of 
pecialized workers in the packing plants. 

At this point we would | ke to commend the recent action of this 
committee mm urging secretary Jenson to take prompt steps in estab- 
lishing price support for cattle. Some of the basic points we feel 

»port our contention for price supports, we think it would 
be a serious mistake, as some proposed, to weaken, not to speak of 
‘liminating, price supports for feed grains. Without an adequate 
price support system the farmer is at a terrific disadvantage in the 
market place. 

We know in the pac king industry that there exists a high degree of 


collusi ti) ong the Big Kom oe so says the Department of Jus- 
110% ! t. titrust sult against wig Four. When it con ies to the 
4 a buver, the “pri s paid” de of the parity formula, the 

ticky nature of most steven prices, illustrated by farm machinery in 
the fac * fall ng demand, aiiaedien eae free the prices on the cost 
side ol rations are. The t leOry that price supports on corn auto 
provide a ei hion for meat animals has been proven again 


and again te our point of view to be wrong. 

votually, if the supply and demand of livestock get out of balance, 
this will have a depressing effect on corn. This happens because an 
oe table livestock industry, as we have seen, leads to drastic cuts 
n livestock numbers—and hence the normal outlet for corn, feeding 
it to livestoc k, is narrowed. 

We are familiar with the contention that it is impossible to estab- 
lish price supports for perishab - meats yet we know that the packers 
pulate prices by storing meat, by freezing and storing meat. and 
we know this for a fact. 

We also bring to your attention an editorial ; appearing in the March 
7 issue of Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead which we think is 


a way to take care of pl ices for perishables, J quote: 
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Secretary of Agriculture Benson, in a letter to Congressman Lee Metcalf, of 
Montana, said: “We do not know of any feasible method of supporting prices 
of a perishable commodity like meat.” 

Secretary Benson may not know of any such methods, but other people do * * * 
Senator Aiken has long advocated a revised version of the old stamp plan, which 
would see that the poorly fed get enough to eat. 

Production payments can also be used to support perishables. * * * Under 
this plan, the market price would be allowed to drop, consumers would clean up 
the surplus, and farmers would be paid the difference between the market price 
and the support price. 

School lunches can be expanded to use more perishables. The children * * * 
could probably use many more gallons of beef stew. 

A well-rounded program on perishables might use food stamps and an enlarged 
school-lunch program and then bring in production payments to clean up whatever 
is left 

There are “feasible methods of supporting prices of a perishable commodity 
Let’s use them 


(The document is as follows:) 


STATEMENT SURMITTED BY THE UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO 


It is doubtless evident to the members of this committee that the plant workers 
in the meatpacking industry have a real concern in the welfare of American 
agriculture. When conditions in agriculture cause a squeeze on the income of 
the farm family, there is a chain reaction which sooner or later hurts the packing- 
house worker’s family. And the harmful impact of falling income on the farm is 
usually felt sooner rather than later 

The most direct link of the packinghouse worker to the farm is with those 


farmers who produce livestock. This means nearly every farmer in most sec- 


tions of the United States—particularly so in this part of the country. But we 
want to see a healthy and prospercus agriculture everywhere—for the cotton and 
tobacco growers of the South and the sugar producers of this country and Puerto 
Rico, as well as for ranchers who produce grass cattle on the High Plains and 
for the hog raisers and cattle feeders of the Corn Belt. This is because we know 
that the interests of working farmers and city workers are closely interdepend- 
ent Adverse conditions for one great group carry over and harm the other. 
Low wages and unemployment depress farm prices and income, particularly for 
livestock products, while falling farm income pulls down the demand for city- 
made goods and throws workers out of their jobs, 


REDUCED HOG MARKETING MEANS FEWER JOBS 


Packinghouse workers have learned, through some harsh lessons, that this 
fact of interdependence is very real—not just a theory. As the members of this 
committee well know, the number of hogs being marketed this year is substan- 
tially lower than last year. The result is much less work in the hog slaughter 
and pork processing departments in the packing plant. To date, slaughter is 
down 15 percent from 1952, with resultant reductions in man-hours of employ 
ment and income—and also larger layoffs in periods of seasonal slack. 

In fact, a byproduct of this depressed employment is that men and women 
from the farms who normally seek—and obtain—jobs in packing plants when 
farm operations slacken off in the fall and winter, in many cases this year have 
been unable to find such employment. This is a secondary kickback at the farm 
population, a blow which had its original start because it was unprofitable to 
raise hogs. 

For again, as members of the committee fully realize, the sharp reduction in 
hog marketing and slaughter in 1953 had its roots in low prices paid farmers in 
1951 and on into 1952, followed by curtailed breeding in 1952 

At the moment, the hog-price situation is more favorable than it was during 
most of 1952. And we are aware that cattle prices are currently the most acute 
problem in the livestock picture. But before commenting on the cattle situation, 
a few additional remarks about hogs are in order. 


RECALLING 1943-4 EXPERIENCI 


First, it’s worth noting that 1953's big cut in hog slaughter is not at all new. 
In 1943-44, hog producers took a severe beating on prices and income, forcing 
them to cut back breeding to such an extent that hog marketing fell off 30 percen 
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in 1945. Then, too, man-hours of employment fell off and weekly and annual 
earnings were slashed among packinghouse workers engaged in slaughtering and 
NEED I STABILITY 
It might be argue that the ‘ nes are almost always made good later, 
whe ke ve is ¢ the upg ‘ But this is not the correct way to view the 
‘ al more than it ‘ d be to conten hat what hog and other live- 
pre ers lose during a down rd sh prices they will make up during 
a 
c] ibilit n his onerations. therebv avoid 
price swings, so the pa nghouse rker would gladly 
iil ‘ ‘ ge for eliminating short 
ee] {fs 
1 ‘ av rong to s ¢l tj eattle situation, 
( ( ( lie embers of tl l have hee working more than 
Hi) vi k } ( money And. with rents and other cost 
9 ¢ . the 7 | } } ( orkel1 ba vy need more money. 

| the uso understand t t tl distress 1 keting of cattle which has 
ere ‘ el ‘ s the have experie ed is a poor foundation for a per- 
manent high level of employment in the cattle and beef departments. They 
kn it the e growers’ misfo nes, if permitted to continue, will inevi- 
’ ’ e same kind of I iled « I we have witnessed this 
year I ne hog producers That is, this wi happen unless adequate remedial 
measures are taken by the Government—and in good time. The basic remedy, 

we ed S price supports 

ALTERNATIVE TO PRICE SUPPORTS 


Before briefiv discussing the positive case for price support floors to protect 


th vestock producers, a quick look at the alternative is in order. F. E. Mollin, 
executive secretary of the American Cattlemen’s Association, has proposed 
killing off half of the beef cow populatio Since Mr. Mollin is against price sup- 
ports for cattle, there is a certain compelling logic eading to the course he 
idvocates 

gut such a course (a@) would simply pave the way for a repetition of today’s 
SO- d surplus catt ) if mld deprive the consuming public of meat 


‘ ‘ity would eventually curtail 
work opportunities for many thousands of specialized workers in the Nation’s 





A SOLI TO) WHICH De ES NOT SOLYV 
In brief, such a solution is no solution at all It would invite price and 
income stability and make for a chronically speculative condition among a 


group of farmers and ranchers, most of whom are ill-equipped—either in re- 
i to succeed in this kind of risky game. 

rhe alurming ture in the immediate outlook is that, by default, if for no 
other reason, the “kill-off-the-cows” school of thought may well have its way. 
Discussions with ranchers in the Western States convinces us that a greatly 
stepped-up program of marketing breeding cows is just around the corner— 
unless another road is surveyed and quickly built. 


sources or 1p tral 





MEANING OF RECENT INCREASE IN COW MARKETING 
In fact, there are signs that rner may already have been turned. The 
griculture’s weekly livestock Market News 
ter cows in total cattle marketing at leading 
y higher than it was in the corresponding weeks 
a year earlier. Figures for the week ending October 2, 1953, compared with a 
vear earlier indicate What has begun to happen in this critical matter of increased 





few issues of the Departme 





public markets is substantial 


reveal that the percentage of s 
} 
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Estimated percentage of slaughter cows in salable rece ipts at leading public 


markets 


( ) 
© s { 
«) 7 
O i I | 
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One may hope that this recent indication of a possible decision to liquidate 
breeding stock will prove to be short-lis But it is our conviction that it wi 
ike 1 e than hoping to avoid such an extremely unfortunate development. It 
will take action by the Department of Agricu re ! ier, by Congress and 
its committees, such as this one: Through pressing and pushing the Secretary of 
\griculture into taking steps which he does not se to have the tiative or un 
derstanding which would impel him to take on 1 owh motion 


WE APPROVE RECENT ACTION OF THE COMMITTEI 


\t this point we want to commend the recent action of this committee in urging 


Secretary Benson to take prompt steps in establishing price supports for cattle. 
Our specific information on the committee's stand is limited, as this statement is 
being prepared, to the account contained in the Wall Street Journal for Octobe 
12, 19553. However, based on the summary story presented in this newspaper, 
it is our conviction that the committee is on the right track. This belief is further 


fortified after reading the Wall Street Journal's editorial in the same issue 
strongly criticizing the committee for urging price supports for beef cattle. 

In this area of farm legislation, we are frank to admit, we have no claim to 
technical knowledge. We therefore do not come with any detailed program for 
implementing price supports for livestock. In any event, it is hardly necessary 
or fitting that a nonfarm organization such as ours should be directly involved in 
attempting to suggest farm legislation even in draft form—or to advise specific 
administrative procedures under such legislation. 


FOOD PROCESSORS AS FARM EXPERTS 


In passing, it may be observed that evidently managements of meatpacking 
companies, together with other food-processing corporations, have no such un 
willingness to give detailed advice to the Secretary of Agriculture in respect to 
price supports as well as other legislation. In fact, either through invitation or 
because of their own selling abilities, it is clear that these essentially middlemen 
interests are well represented at strategic points all over the Department. They 
are ready and eager to render expert advice to the Secretary on the steps he 
ought to take—or not take—in coping with the rapidly deteriorating situation. 
Whether this apparent receptivity for the opinion of experts who live off agri- 
culture—rather than in it—wins converts among farmers to the Secretary’s well- 
known preference for flexible price supports, is a matter about which the com 
mittee members are in a better position to judge than we are. 


BASIC POINTS TO KEEP IN MIND 


While we therefore—unlike the food-processing interests—have no program in 
detail to submit to this committee, it does strike us that there do exist certain 
basie points that must be kept in mind, One is that it would be a serious mistake, 
as some have proposed, to weaken—not to speak of eliminating—price supports 
for feed grains. This is being suggested on the specious ground that such a step 
would solve the livestock farmer’s problem. 

Not only is there the fact that, in Corn Belt States, the farmer who raises 
corn and other feed grain often uses all or most of this grain in feeding his own 
livestock. There is the further fact that whether most of their income is derived 
from feeding livestock the grain they grow themselves or whether they sell such 
grain for cash, all farmers require a fair return on their operations. Otherwise, 
farmers are so penalized that they will be forced to cut down on output. 
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For the minority who go into the market and buy grain, cheap feed would 
eventually turn out to be no bargain at a They can hardly win permanent 
prosperity which is built on the losses of their fellow grain farmers. 


SUPPORTED PRICES OUTSIDE OF AGRICULTURE 





\ ther bas oint which we feel s e does not need to be labored before 
th committee is the fact that without an adequate price-support system the 
fa s at a terrific disadvantage in the market place. There are various 
re Ss for this. B he one worth emphasizing here is that the initial market 
( ef er is the packer, grain Company, canner, tobacco company, ete., among 
whom the Big Twos, Threes, and Fours flourish and dominate pricing policies 
in their respective industries These closely integrated industries administer 
price re rie sure 

speci in buying the farmer’s hogs, cattle, and sheep, there exists a high 
de f SiO among the Big Four nackers so Says the Department ot 
J s rus gainst the Big Four 

LEA IN I rH ANTI S DIVISK 

] lentally, it might prove to be instructive to Secretary Benson if he were 

dy ft ( nous charge instituted against the Big Four packers This 

! el nd the Seere vould d ess have access to much of 

the ppo ¥ evidence He would discover new reasons for doubting that free 

vet exis ! uirchase of most of the Nation’s livestock. 

B his is a subject up hich his food processor expert advisers are perhaps 
! pabl efi him correctly 

I Y LRM COSTS 

When it come to the farmer as buyer—the prices-paid side of the parity 

e sticl ire oO ist of these prices—illustrated by farm machin 

e! n the face of fa » demand eveals just how free prices are on the cost 

side of farn g vwerations KF cle nd f tractors does not cause Inter 

ni il Harvester to make signfi t price cuts in order to put them within 

the ers reach. Harvester has its own price-support system—just as do the 

big pack 


These considerations make clear why the farmer must have price supports 


he is 1 ipproximate anything approaching equal treatment in the market 

The re ed hot no supports or lower supports or the variant of lower 

Sup] { hose that pretend to be tlexible Instead, what is needed is to shore up 

the ex g support structure where needed or to fill big gaps in the structure, 
1 I iis 

PRICE SUPPORTS FOR CORN NOT ENOUGII 

The theory that price supports on corn automatically provide a sufficient floor 

or cushion tor meat animals has been proven, again and again, to be wrong, 

\ v, if supply and demand of meat and livestock get out of balance, this 


condition shortly will have a depressing effect on corn prices. This happens 
because an unprofitable livestock industry, as we have seen, leads to drastic 
cuts in livestock numbers—and hence the normal outlet for corn, feeding it 
oO vestock, is nurrowed., 
Phe next step in this vicious circle is movement of corn into storage which 
tended to De fed to livestock that, in turn, would provide meat for humans. 
Thu the absence of price supports for livestock all too frequently accentuates 
helps create avoidable problems in carrying out the price-support arrange- 
ments applying to corn 
\s previously emphasized, this condition does not weaken the overall case for 
price supports for corn. On the contrary, it strengthens the case for supports on 
behalf of livestock, since such supports not only would aid the livestock producer 
directly In addition, they would aid indirectly the corn producer. To the 
extent that the two are one and the same—the prevalent situation of the farmers 
who raises all or most of his corn to feed livestock—the case for a complementary 
system of corn and livestock supports is entirely clear. 


PRICE SUPPORTS FOR PERISHABLES 


We are familiar with the contention that it is impossible to establish price 
supports for the perishable, meat. However, we also know that the contrary 
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view is held by well-informed individuals. Before citing such a view from an 
authoritative source it is relevant to point out that meatpackers habitually use 
storage in an effort—we may assum 
they contend) of equalizing supplies throughout the year for the consuming 
public but also of maximizing profits. 

An instance of a successful packer storage policy is shown by examination o 
beef in stoi 





to be usually successfu of not only (as 


age during 1952 and oo. Inspection of monthly storage figures as 


1 
reported by the Department of Agriculture for this year, and comparing them 











with a year earlier, reveals that—with a much smaller production of beef in 1952 
hea in 19553—storage of beef was almost invariably 1 ch igher month atter 
month in the year of aller output kor tl latest storage date available, 
August 31, 1953, when we compare with the same date in 1952, we find that 
ilthoug put (not including farm slau er) Was 27 percent sinalle hh 
Augu 195 in August of this year, beef in storage was about 10 percent 
grea on the last day of August 1952 than it was 1 s yen See data appear 
ng in PMA Ma News, issues of October 7, 1952, September 15, 1953, and 
Octob 6, 19538 

Storage was being used in 1952 by the packers he ¢ ecta n of rising 
prices, With resultant profits on Inventory in 1953 evidentlv they have been 
concerned about future beef price trends and therefore do not want to be caught 
witl ventol 

The practice just noted is not offered as evidence that storage of meat should 
be the main reliance in implementing a policy of price supports for livestock 
But storage is at present used—and too often abused—by the packers as a means 
f influencing prices. Therefore it is hardly justifiable to dismiss storage as of 
absolutely no avail in carrying out a price support program for meat. Clearly it 


makes a considerable practical difference in who is doing the storing, and for 
What ends 


SUGGESTION FROM AN INFORMED SOURCE 


Without offering the following editorial, Help for Perishables, from Wallace’s 
Farmer and lowa Homestead as the last or complete work on how price supports 
for livestock could be made workable, we regard this statement as highly 


estive 


‘Secretary of Agriculture Benson, in a letter to Congressman Lee Metcalf, of 
Montana, said: ‘We do not know of any feasible method of supporting prices of 
a perishable commodity like meat.’ 

“Secretury Benson may not know of any such methods, but other people 


do Senator Aiken has long advocated a revised version of the old stamp 
plan, which would see that the poorly fed get enough to eat 
“Production payments can also be used to support perishables. * * Under 


this plan, the market price would be allowed to drop, consumers would clean up 
the surplus, and farmers would be paid the difference between the market price 
and the support p ‘ice 

“School lunches can be expanded to use more perishables. The children 
could probably use many more gallons of beef stew. 

“A well-rounded program on perishables might use food stamps and an 
enlarged school lunch program and then bring in production payments to clean 
up whatever is left 

“There are ‘feasible methods of supporting prices of a perishable commodity.’ 
Let’s use them.’—Wallace’s Farmer and lowa Homestead, March 7, 1953, page 12 


PROBABLE NEED FOR SEVERAL METHODS IN COMBINATION 


Opinions may vary on the relative importance of each of the concrete proposals 
contained in the above-quoted statement. But experience would show, once such 
a plan were in operation, which method should be relied on most heavily) We 
do believe. however, that a combination of methods—rather than exclusive 
reliance on any one procedure—is destined to obtain the best results At the 
same time the specific suggestions advanced by Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa 


1Even so, larger beef volume together with rising pork prices have apparentiy combined 
to make this year a more profitable year for packers than 1952 This was indicated by 
the jump of Armour’s taxable profits in the rst 6 mont! of fiscal 1953—a imp from 











$6,928,000 in 1952 to $12,083,000 in 1955 Net also soared rom 8$3,.144.000 to $5.634.- 
O00 Armour is the only large packer to issue interim reports, but there is every likeli 
hood that its experience represents the dominant trend in packing The cattle producers’ 





bad year has not helped bring about a poor year for the packers; on the contrary 
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Homestead in all probability do not exhaust the list of practical approaches 
involved in carrying out a program of price supports for livestock. 

rhe fact that certain of these plans are familiar and have proved workable 
is worth stressing For instance, the school-lunch program is a going concern, 
and has great potentialities for expansion. Nutrition authorities have offered 
the scientitic evidence showing that there is a marked deficiency of animal 
protein in the diet of low-income families—more than a few in the rural popula 
tio It would be one of the soundest and most productive courses that could 
be taken were Congress to make certain that the Nation’s schoolchildren get 
at least one meal a day rich in animal proteins. 


BUTTER TO ILLUSTRATI 


rhere need be no concern about “waste” in such a program. Children, par- 


ticularly, like food that is good for them, when they can get if An illustra- 
tic of this has recently come to our attention In a public school with a 
le h program itter was recently substituted for oleo which had 
been previously provided Many of the children now go back, asking for 
SOM ds” « butter, whereas this never happened with oleo In fact, oleo had 


been frequently left in the plates On whether this was “waste” of oleo, perhaps 


But the important fact contained in this little illustration of butter versus 
oleo is that what happened came about through Government efforts to channel 
butter “surplus” onto tables where it would be consumed. Simi- 
] eat piles up « the range and in feed lots because of prices 
tting out of gear, or whether it never gets on the table because too 
I vy families can’t afford enough of this basic nutritional necessity, it seems 
eival t the perisl ‘ ture of the product presents insuperable 
g gaps as need to be bridge: 
cert th: e competi ”" in this area of agriculture 
\ not provide “full parity in the market place’—except temporarily and 
accidentally This will not happen and cannot happen for livestock any more 
ul i Sik tton or wheat or cor! 
A W »( PI u< N PAYMENTS 
Before le this subject of price pports for livestock, we want to say 
that e strongly ine e toward pi ition payments as a major reliance 
alk the line d ibed in the quotation above This is for two reasons. One 
that producti« payments would encourage the movement of meat into 
ptior Highly desirable, as we have seen, on nutritional grounds. The 
other reasé is that the production-payment method would channel any pay- 
ments that would be due, under the price-support formula, directly to livestock 
Dp 
Rot for psychological reasons and order to make certain that the 
far and rancher get all they are entitled to, we believe such direct pay- 
mnie re much to be preferret fo assume that payments first made to 
processors will automatically be passed on by them intact to the producer is 
too risky 
SUPPORTS ALSO NEEDED FOR HOGS 
Chi iscussion has centered attention on the livestock situation: All that 
need be added on this is that although the bad cattle picture is understandably 
the main fo of attention today, we also strongly favor price supports for 
hogs A raw in the wind pointing to the need for including hogs in any 
plan is the fact that even the allegedly good prices on hogs during most of 
1953, with a favorable corn-hog ratio has not restored adequate confidence 
i ng } producers about the fuutre. That is shown by the continued low 





$3 or more per 100 pounds on hogs last week at Chicago and 
strengthen the conclusion of most hog producers that, under 
‘ ms, they are istified in holding down breeding. But such 
a course holds back potential meat supplies the consuming public needs. And 
does not prevent large amounts of corn going into storage. Therefore, the 
working out of price-support program for livestock must keep the hog producer 
very much in mind 

For reasol that have been made clear, we have considered it desirable to 


develop our position fully on the subject of price supports for livestock. Other 
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aspects of farm legislation are also of vital importance, But to prevent this 
statement from becoming overlong, we shall indicate the outlook of the United 
Packinghouse Workers in very summary form: 


ADDITIONAL FARM LEGISLATION REQUIRED 


1. Legislation is required to provide more ample and less costly credit to 
farmers. While this has various ramifications, the drought conditions in the 
Southwest this year have served to drive home this need. Again, the problems 
encountered by cattle ranchers in Texas and other States of the Southwest 
provided dramatic proof that direct Government participation in lending is 
required on a much more ample scale—a scale that will reach down to the 
small producer and not be limited to the bigger ranchers and furmers In 
this connection, we favor a substantial liberalization and enlargement of the 
karm Home Administration’s activities 

2. The rural-electrification program should be extended and strengthened. 
Reports indicate there is grave danger of its being greatly reduced in effective 
ness through curtailed appropriations and through administrative procedures. 

3. River valley developments should be authorized on a much greater scale 
x a Missouri Valley Au 





Specifically, legislation should be enacted authorizil 


thority The flood damage which should and can be eliminated on the Missour 
is an aspect packinghouse workers are keenly aware of. This is because thou 
sands of them in recent years have lost heavily—both in loss of jobs and in 
destruction of their homes—in such packing centers as Kansas City, Topeka, 
Ottumwa, Iowa, and Sioux City. But we also strongly favor such an integrated 
program as will insure for the Missouri Valley large-scale power development 
and the irrigation of many thousands of fertile acres. Concerning the power 


to be developed, we favor extensive Government transmission, gearing in the 
program With the Rural Electrification Administration’s needs 

f. Plans should be worked out that will step up the export of farm products. 
We fully realize that there are difficult interrelated problems that are involved 
in attaining such a goal. Among them are the need for measures that will permit 
a larger flow of imports to the United States, since in the final analysis—except 
for giveaway programs—exports must be mainly paid for by imports. But, irre 

tive of the precise measures that are required, it is evident that the sharp 

drop in our agriculture exports during the past year and more must be corrected 
if farm prosperity is to be restored 

We have not considered it necessary to offer facts and figures on the alarming 
trends in farm income and related developments. For members of the committee 
are much better informed on all the details than is possible for us. We do want 
to call attention once more, however, to layoffs and short weeks in the packing 
plants as the kind of evidence demonstrating how real is our concern with this 
problem of restoring and maintaining farm prosperity. 


spe 


SPREADING UNEMPLOYMENT 


As a part of the organized labor movement we are also aware that, for large 
numbers of workers in other industries, the impact of hard times for farmers is 
felt even more severely than has so far occurred in the packing plants. Especially 
has this been the case in the farm-equipment industry. In such packing centers 
as Waterloo and Ottumwa, Iowa, many thousands of workers have been laid off 
by the large companies. This creates competition for jobs at the packing plants. 
The same development has taken place because of layoffs at Charles City, lowa, 
with resultant job seeking in nearby Mason City where the UPWA represents 
the workers in a large Armour plant. 

But it is not this pressure on the labor market, so far as it directly affects 
packinghouse workers, that chiefly concerns us. This is a relatively minor prob- 
lem from our point of view. What really concerns us is that spreading unem- 
ployment we observe in the farm-implement industry is symptomatic that condi- 
tions in agriculture are becoming increasingly worse. 

Unless this trend is stopped in time, not only will unemployment reach 
formidable proportions ; in addition, this resultant damper on farm markets will 
create a condition operating to intensify and prolong hard times for the farming 
population. 

These considerations, we trust, will make it clear why an organization such 
as ours is so deeply concerned about the existing farm situation. We have made 
this presentation because we look upon the House Committee on Agriculture as 
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occupying a key position in achieving the steps which will restore prosperity to 





Amer eulture 
I COMMISSI S COMMENTS IN 1919 ON THE SMALL RATE O1 
Pro! ( HE M I KERS 
i l ents t pa é ( : of the words “cents,” “fraction 
ce cent per ! ! ( aur of sales, in the knowledge 
blic ey ( \ i element of value The packers 
ek to « ita l ) {tit ‘ f i on the part of the public and 
! he gible his practice obscures the 
) profit itter of fac . profit of a cent per unit, far from 
) hitant protit measured in terms of return 
iethod whereby the reasonableness of a 
fi f ( t init | ‘ ined bv aggregating such a profit and 
capit este the rprise Che packers, by at- 
| ( centrate Dblic attent ! pon the rate per unlit of output, seek 
( | ( for \ act lefensible profit taking 
I} . ( e pa ers pont per im nad mi pp ir to the public to be small, 
‘ eality rze, du e ¢ rmous tonnage produced on the basis of 
I { der f estme 
hie e objec n n be raise igainst the packers’ practice of advertising 
e d therefore, reasonable, their profit per dollar of sales. In 1918, 
ar ¢ to their reports to the United States Food Administration, this rate 
averaged for the 5 great co panies, 2.2 cents for each dollar of sales This 
the ec ent of 15 percent on capital stock and surplus—a high return on 
vestment If the profit for e year ere doubled, the rate per dollar of sales 
ippear to the public to be small—4.4 percent—and might be adver- 
tise s such though the rate on investment would be 30 percent, a manifestly 
ePxorhbit returl 
I} t is clear that the packing business, as such, does a large volume on a 
sma estment, ar that the resulting rate of profit per dollar or per pound 
iv seem sma 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION ON THE PACKER METHOD OF SHOWING LOSSES ON MEAT? 
It is a notable fact. that accordin to the present method « departmental 
accounting, the packers are in the habit of showing low profits or even positive 
Loss¢ n the carcass-meat departments, while at the same time exhibiting large 





profits in the byproducts or specialty departments, the chief reason for this 
somewhat extraordinary state of affairs being found in the valuations placed 
upon transfers. Armour & Co., for instance, in the profitable year of 1917 showed 
a loss in its dressed-beef department of $3,500,000, while the oleo department 
showed a profit of $1,248,000 n the same year the dressed-sheep department 





showed a loss of $798,000 while the wool and pelt department showed a profit of 


SOSS O00 


RECENT DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE STATEMENTS ON THE LIVESTOCK OUTLOOK 


“Supplies of pork will remain small thronghout this year and well into next 
year. Hog producers cut back their 19583 spring crop by 10 percent. Even though 
prices for hogs were higher this past winter and spring, producers plan to have 
5 percent fewer sows farrow full pigs this year than last. Producers in the Corn 
Belt expect to keep the same number of sOws as last fall, but those in areas out- 


side the Corn Belt are planning a 17 percent reduction * * *.” 
“Hog producers have not responded the way they usually do to favorable prices 
for hogs * * * with corn prices—a cost—more assured but hog prices less as- 


sured, hog producers are making less response than normal this year to prevailing 
hog-corn price relationship.”—Livestock and Meat Situation, May-July 1953. 
to reveal lack of confidence in the outlook for 


“Livestock marketing seems 


Report of the Fede 1 Trade Commission on the Meat Packing Industry. part V, Profits 
he Packers, ] 12-1 5, Government Printing Office, Washington, 1920. See also in 


the same sour the discuss of inventory profits, pp. 56-58 
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livestock. Hogs have been rushed to market in lightweight, cattle weights are 
off, and demand for cattle to go to feed is weak. The attitude reflects the past 
year’s price decline and current large slaughter volume.’—Demand and Price 
Situation, August 1953. 

“The large slaughter is cutting into the inventory of seen on the farms and 
is bringing the cyclical expansion in cattle production close to a halt * * *.” 

“The number of fed cattle can be expected to decrease * * *. Slaughter of 
grass cattle, on the other hand, will increase seasonally * * *. Having sustained 
serious financial losses in cattle feeding this past winter, feeders will be cautious 
in their plans for feeding this season * * Livestock and Meat Situation, 
May-July 1953. 

Note.—Essentially the same analysis is presented in the BAE publication, The 
Agricultural Situation, September 1953, in an article by Harold F. Breimyer. 


Mr. Horven. Next is Don W. Harris, president of District 5 of the 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America, Rock 
Island, Ill. 





STATEMENT OF DON W. HARRIS, PRESIDENT OF DISTRICT 8 OF THE 
UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO, AND MACHINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA (UE) 


Mr. H vrRisS. Mr. hairm: ih, members of the committee, nhiy name 
is Don W. Harris. I am president of District 8 of the United Electri 
cal, Radio, and Machine Workers of America (UE). |] represent 
25.000 | 9 members In) the States of lowa, Lh nois, Missouri, Indiana, 
and Kansas. 

lL am appearing before your committee today because the membe rs 
ot my union have a direct interest in the crisis faced by our country’ Ss 
farmers. This is particularly true of UE members who work in the 
farm equipment manutacturing industry. Because the farmers of the 
United States have suffered a 34 percent decline in their net income 
since 1948, thousands of UE members have been laid off in recent 
months. 

One of the most fundamental facts of our economy is the mutual 
dependence of the two great sectors of our labor force: On the one 
hand, working farmers—family farmers and other farm laborers, and 
on the other, the nonfarm workers of our factories, mines, and distrib- 
utive channels. Each of these sectors buys the output of the other. 
The welfare of each is inseparably tied to that of the other. 

For this basic reason, UE members are seriously concerned over the 
plight of the farmers, The real reason for this plight is that Amer 
ica’s workers have had too little purchasing power to buy the food 
produced by farmers, and the products made from materials produced 
by farmers. The farmers, in turn, squeezed between the consequent 
falling prices for their crops and high and rising prices for the equip 
ment and supplies they buy, have been unable to buy the products 
produced by nonfarm workers. 

This is the vicious circle which benefits only the profits of the large 
corporations and the great farm operators, and which has caught both 
farmers and nonfarm workers in its coils. 

Let me give you some specific examples from my own States—and 
particularly from the great world center of farm equipment—the four 
cities of Rock Island, Moline, East Moline, and Davenport, known as 
the Quad Cities. In this area we account for a large portion of the 
country’s farm-equipment production. 
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But farmers today cannot buy the equipment they need. The result 
has been thousands of layoffs for members of UE and other unions. 
In the States of Lowa and Illinois alone at least 26,000 farm-equiument 
workers have been laid off in recent months, according to a survey 
made of 26 plants. I am attaching to this statement a list of the 
companies and « ties where thest : layotis have taken place. This list 
; the best we have been able is cous. We know it is not complete, 
but even in its comple teness it elves a shox king picture of the effect 
of the farm crisis on farm-equipment workers 

St iv of th list will show that in the Quad Cities alone better than 
5.000 have been laid off. For example, the International Harvester 
Co.’s Farmall Works in Rock Island, on August 1, 1953, cut back pro 


du tion of trac ctors from Oe per day to 150 per day. laving off 2 OOO 
workers. And in the same company’s East Moline works 1.200 have 
laid « ff recent months as a result of a 50-percent decline in 
utp it. 


Phere are many more such examples, as the attached list shows, but 
these will suffice to show the impact of the farm crisis. The vicious 
nature of the circle should be obvious. Farmers cannot sell enough 
food and other crops at decent prices because workers lack purchasing 
power. ‘Therefore, workers are laid off in the farm-equipment indus- 
try—purchasing power declines even more, and farmers are more hard 
hit. 

The present administration in ns will have to do something 
about this situation if they do not want to drive our country into the 

ational disaster of a widespre: ad depression. 

I want to present to you, on behalf of the UE, certain proposals to 
avoid this extreme consequence. I will not now go into the details 
of this program. It is spelled out in the detailed statement which 
rinted and which J hope will be included in the record, Mr. 


ee 


an. 

The main points in this program are: 

| L, Ving standards of working people must be expanded to absorb 
farm production at prices to the farmers suiliclent to guarantee a 
decent living for the farmers themselves. 

lor immediate relief to farmers the Federal Government must 

carry out a program for 100 percent of parity for farm-price-support 
floors for all farm a 

3. The Federal Government must institute a program to eliminate 
the pre fiteering of the middleman corporations in the transportation 
and food-processing industries. More of the consumers’ food dollar 
must go tothe farmer. Final retail prices must be lower while prices 
paid to farmers must be higher—thus narrowing the farmer-to- 
consumer sprea dl. 

!. Stop big business’ drive to eliminate two-thirds of the Nation’s 
family farms as a solution to the farm crisis. 

| present this program for your consideration in the knowledge 


that anything short of it—and I mean especially the present policies 
followed by the Eisenhower = inistration—will result in continued 
wifering for our farmers, layoffs for workers, and ultimately the 


disaster o1 depression. 


(The documents referred to above are as follows:) 
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Layoffs in the farm equipment industry in Illinois and Iowa 


ILLINOIS 


1. International Harvester, Chicago, tractor work 2, 000 
2. International Harvester, Chicago, West Pullman works 1, 700 
3. International Harvester, Chicago, McCormick works . 2, 000 
4. International Harvester, Melrose Park works SOO 
©. International Harvester, Rock Island Farmall works 2, 000 
6. International Harvester, Kast Moline works 1, 200 
7. International Harvester, Rock Falls works 200 
8. International Harvester, Canton works 1, 500 


9. John Deere Co., East Moline Harvester 
10. John Deere Co., East Moline Spread 
ll. John Deere Co., East Moline Malleabl \ 


12. John Deere Co., Moline plow ¢ 700 
13. John Deere Co., Moline plantet | 

14. Jolin Deere Co Moline wagon works 
15. J. 1. Case Co., Rock Island works - 750 
16. Caterpillar Co., Peoria works 3,500 
17. J. I. Case Co., Rockford works 3, 500 

IOWA 

1. John Deere Co., Ottumwa works fe 1, 200 
2. John Deere Co., Dubuque work 300 
3. John Deere Co., Waterloo works 2, OOO 
+. John Deere Co., Des Moines works i 250 
». Oliver Corp., Charles City works 1, 000 
6. J. 1. Case, Bettendorf works TD0O 
7. Wood Bros., Inc., Des Moines ‘ 450 
8S. J. 1. Case, Burlington 600 

NOT! Above figures are based on both company and union sources, and are the best 
estimate i illable as of Oct. 1, 19538 Piney, of co e, do not show the elimination of 
overtime work, tl shorter workweel and dow! ading W cl il widespread in the 
farm-equipment industry ill of whi irther reduc the workers’ put asing power In 
addition some plants p } plete te } ry shutdow 


BAsIc STATEMENT OF UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO, AND MACHINE WORKERS OF 


\MERICA (UE), Districts 7, 8, 9, AND 1] 

In appearances before the House Committee on Agriculture and Forestry hear 
ngs at Minneapolis, Minn., October 12: Des Moines, lowa, Octobe 16: Bloom 
ington and Quincy, Ill, October 17; Indianapolis, Ind., October 19; and 
Columbus, Ohio, October BO, 1953 


The United Electrical, Radto, and Machine Workers of America (UE) repre- 
sents well over 300,000 workers in the United States and Canada 

UE’s farm equipment and metal workers division has thousands of members 
employed in the leading farm-implement factories, such as international Har- 
vester, John Deere, Allis-Chalmers, Oliver Corp., Minneapolis-Moline, and scores 
of smaller farm-machinery plants. 

Farmers are important customers not only for the tractors and farm imple- 
ments lnmade by UE members, but for the home freezers, electrical appliances, 
and other products as well. 

In addition, a substantial number of farmers are members of our union, 
because they must work in the factories to supplement their income. 


RESTORATION OF PROSPERITY TO FARMERS 


We are testifying today in support of a program that will, if adopted, bring 
prosperity to the farmers. We know that what is good for the working farmers 
of America is also good for the working people It also follows that what is good 
or working people is beneficial to farmers 

This interdependence of the well-being of farmers and workers was sharply 
brought home to us within the past several months w n the drastic reduction 
in far income curtailed farm buying and resulted in layoffs of thousands of 


our members 
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As far ~ we ean determine, 40,000 workers in farm-implement producing 
pla have bee d off This total figure is based on a survey of only about 
! s the farm-equipment industry 
\ October 1, tor ¢ mple, at International Harvester plants in the Chicago 
7.0000 w ers were lid off: 2.000 in Farmall at Rock Island, Ill 
aM) | Molin 200 at Rock Falls: 1.500 at Canton, [Tl.: 400 at Richmond, 
| On - lis e, K Altogether, International Harvester has laid 
off a1 ted 14,000 farm-equipment orkers 
The Oliver Co. has laid off some 1,000 workers at Charles City, Iowa; John 
I) ‘ Waterloo, 1200 at Ott wa, 300 at Dubuque, 250 at Des Moines, 
ai) i) { ties 
rhis pattern is repeated in all f rm-equipment companies. Workers making 
! e-freeze! nd other appliances have also been laid off directly as a result of 
purchase the products they neet 
Beca f ( ntacts With farmers d with agriculture, UE is in 
f { f } ne firsthand acquaintance with farm problems, and 
s able to formulate a farm program in the interests of farmers based on 
l with farmers 
I own 1 1 lepression has an impact far beyond 
‘ 1 | | s. Falling purchasing power of farm 
oft cha reaction spreading throughout the economy and affecting 
- i former Secre I of Agriculture “Depres 
t i I Working people are anxXious to overcome 
this current farm depression and to prevent a repetition of the misery of the 
930's hen a farm depression ushered in the general industrial depression 
PARITY SUPPORTS ON ALL FARM PRODUCTS 
\ first step ercomi the farm depression which has dropped the 
pure if power of farm incomes 34 percent* between 1947 and 1953, we 
if} our support of farm price support floors under all farm products at 
ric ild be a wed to see their own levels 
rket i ( il ers al ( pensated direc y for the difference between 
prices al full parity prices, if the market price is lower. We will 
te action to protect family farmers against the drastic 
ind other farm-commodity prices. In other words, what 
we or un fa ers is the equivalent of the minimum wage for factory 
orkers 
/ ng people y ef be « pa ded to absc h farm production 
in the last analysis the maintenance of farm income depends on constantly 
e living standards of workers ho represent the mass market for the 
bu ropagandists operating among farmers have tried to picture 
il n ealth wit fant ily high wages The actual facts 
e “eol nd Korean war has meant | ) prices, oppressive taxation, 
e freeze for workers, reducing their already inadequate living 
I 1 
\ rding to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics the avera manu- 
ce Ipporting a f y of four, had a weekly purchasing power 


J ; S45.56 a week, as compared to $44.06 a week in 1944 (in 1944 


Workers today do not have the income to purchase the food requirements 


needed for : ealthtul diet Chis means that they cannot purchase in sufficient 
juantities ‘ requirements of meat, dairy products, and fresh fruits and 
D whieh would guarantee prosperity to larmers, 
og wit he fall in real wages, per capita consumption of food in the United 
Stite n 1952 w down 7 percent below the 1946 level, according to the Depart 
ent of Agriculture figures. The average consumption per capita of meat dropped 
fro Is pounds in 1946 to 144 pounds in 12 lresh vegetables consumed 
dropped from 272 pounds in 1946, to 251 pounds in 1952. These averages conceal 
he unequal effects of the declines in ¢ sulnption on different income £xroups, 
especially the hardships of low-income families 


Fortune magazine for October 1953 shows that outlays for food in families 
with incomes below $4,000 “barely Changed” between 1947 and 1953, despite in 


\ tu statisties, 1951 Agric tural Outlo Digest, May 26,1953 (U.S. Bureau 
Ac t Eco! Eistil te for mm Secret y of Agriculture Benson.) 
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creased prices for food, while expenditures for food for families with incomes 
over $4,000 “expanded by more than one-half.’ 

The average manufacturing worker makes $10 a week less than the amount 
necessary to purchase the budget requirements the United States Bureau of 


Labor Statistics (BLS) states is necessury for a mini ! dequate standard 
of living for a city worker's familv of 4 Yet this budget allows for food con 
sumption which is below the actual per ipita food msumption during the 


caepre ssion 


BLS city workers’ food budget versus United Ntates p cap ta Onsun pt ym 
BI Act ( 
Meat, poul f ) 
Ks 9 s 109 
KF] ka ; 100) 
Fri t 


With respect to housing, clothing, medical care, and other goods and services 
consumed by workers, this budget is similarly extremely conservative. It would 
cost the average 4-person city family $81.12 a week in May 1953 to live at the level 
of this BLS budget—which we must emphasize once again provides for a per 
capita food consumption below depression levels. Yet, in May 1953, the average 
manufacturing wage was only $71.65. 


Unemployed workers receiving unemployment compensation averaging $23.16 








week, 54 million pensioners receiving month) SOC security of S5O0.27 a 
month, and millions of other needy persons suffer deprivation and want while the 


Department of Agriculture orders cutbacks on fi i} production 

Chere is no doubt that farmers Cannot be prosperous until the American work 
ng people can win for themselves an American standard of living which can 
absorb farm production 


PROGRAM FOR INCREASING THE PURCHASING POWER OI Hk PEOPLI 


We therefore urge this House Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to sup 
port the following program to increase the purchasing power of wage and salaried 
earners as indispensable to increasing the well-being of farmers: 

Encourage collective bargaining increase in wages by repeal of Taft-Hartley 

wl the reenactment of the Wagner and Norris-LaGuardia Acts 

A $1.50 minimum wage to cover all workers. 

Complete rewriting of the Federal tax laws to base taxes entirely on ability 





to pay, With no taxes on incomes below a health and decency level. No sales or 
excise taxes on the products workers and farmers purchase 

A Federal program to expand consumption of farm products domestically by 
issuing food stamps to persons on old-age and other public assistance program 


and by extending the school-lunch program, 


The squeeze against farmers and workers 


Farmers have been squeezed by falling prices for farm products and either ris 
ing or stable prices for the products they buy. Yet, while farmers’ prices have 
skidded downward, workers are still paying sky high prices for food and clothing. 
And working people receive as wages only a small fraction of the value of the fae 
tory products sold at fantastically high prices to farmers. In the middle stand 
the food, equipment, and railroad trusts, exploiting both farmers and workers 
and reaping enormously high profits as a result 


38490—53—pt. 1 6 
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The pinch felt by farmers is graphically illustrated by figures published in 
I S. News & World Report, October 2, 1953, comparing prices received and 
paid by farmers a year ago and today: 


is compared to a year ago 


Farmers receive Farmers pay 


».6 percent less for cotton 5.2 percent more for taxes 
14.5 percent less for corn 0.6 percent more for fertilizer 
S.9 percent less for wheat 11.9 percent less for feed 
67.0 percent less for potatoes 1.0 percent more for machinery 
i percent less for cattle 1.1 percent more for gasoline 
11.7 percent less for milk — 


15.0 percent less for all products 







ry} ‘ irm prices has not been passed on the consumer. The 13- 
perce drop in farm prices as compared to a year ago have been reflected in a 
dr the prices paid for food to the extent of only 2 percent And the gap 

n falling far prices and rising workers’ food costs since the Korean 
gust 1950 s even more shocking In that period of time farm prices 
f no. percent, workers’ food costs have risen almost 10 percent. 

I} ir going to farmers is the lowest 1n years, 
the sl ( Is, processors, is at its highest in years. 
In 1 e consumer food dollar, with 48 cents 
oing June 1953, 44 cents went to the farmers, 
Ww ‘ 





! o farmers is probably much less than 
Department of A tui gures reveal. Farmers in the Midwest, for 


ple, are getting as little as 5 to 11 cents a pound for beef, while the same 
grade of beef sold at SS cents a pound wholesale and approximately $1 a pound 








\ farine! nceome a I farmers have been falling, food 
protiteering Continues on an unpre le. According to the National City 
| f New York monthly let r taxes of 2S large food-processing 





corporations increased 21 percent in the first 6 months of 1953, as compared to 


2 with the big millers, the dairy corporations, the meat packers, and the 


grocery chains all reporting substantial increases in profits. 

Pr s after tares 
I G months, 1952 ; $58, 81S, OOO 
First 6 onths, 1953 S71. 166, BOO 
Percent of increase 21 


rers hold up farmers 


Since so much of our membership works in farm equipment plants we can 





give ve in intimate story of profiteering at the expense of farmers and workers, 

In Inte tional Harvester, under a cost-of-living escalator clause imposed 
Ipon us th mpany, our membership had to take cuts in pay of 1 cent an 
hour it 1 cent an hour in April 1953, and 2 cents an hour in 
Tum since December 1952 of 4 cents an hour But between 
Dec ‘ Mov al June 1953 far equipwent prices, according to the Bureau of 
| ‘ ~ . ose frol Iw1.7 to 122.6 on a basis of 1947-49 equal to 100. 
Because of the maintenance of its prices and the cutting of costs, the company’s 


period ended July 31, 1953, was higher than for the 
same period in 1952, while farm income was falling. 
From 1948 to July 1953, farm prices have fallen 9.1 percent. But prices paid 











by farmers increased 4.4 percent Prices paid for farm equipment increased 
20.9 percent in that period, accoiding to United States Department of Agriculture 
rhe assertion of manufacturers that rising wages have forced up prices charged 
by manufacturers simply does not stand up. 
Wage costs of workers are only a small part of the retail price of farm equip- 
ment, amounting to only 14 percent of the total price in 1950." Consequently, 
S Ni \ =e S { 4 b. ¢ 
( t I 50 Cer s N s’ Data, after making a W e fo 


retail markuy] 
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it would take a 7-percent increase in wages to increase prices by 1 percent. 
Farm-equipment manufacturers could have absorbed the cost of wage increases 
since mid-1950 from their enormous profits and the increased productivity of 
labor. If they chose to hike prices by the amount of wage increases since 
mid-1950 it would have upped prices by only 3 percent; instead they raised prices 
14.5 percent in that period 

This story can be repeated in industry after industry It accounts for a jump 
in corporation profits before taxes from the annual rate of $38.2 billion in the 
second quarter of 1952 to $44.6 billion in the second quarter of 1953. 


PROGRAM TO ELIMINATE MIDDLEMAN PROFITEERING 


This House Committee on Agriculture and Forestry should itself investigate 
the situation of middleman profiteering at the expense of the farmer and worker. 
Nothing but coverup of the profiteering corporations can be expected from the 
study of the Department of Agriculture, which is now dominated by the very 
monopolies it proposes to investigate. This committee should recommend the 
fullest enforcement of existing antitrust laws, and if it finds them inadequate 
it should propose new hard-hitting antitrust 
eliminate middleman profiteering and so to 
dollar to the farmers ; 





ition. Its aim should be te 


get more of the consumer’s food 


The big-business policies of the administration and Department of Agriculture 

Big business staffs, runs, and makes the policy of the administration and the 
Department of Agriculture. How these big-business policies aim to enrich the 
wealthy of this country at the expense of the people is vividly demonstrated in 
the current price to force family-type farmers into bankruptcy by resisting parity 
supports. 


Kasson, Minn., full parity to farmers, saying 

‘l firmly believe that agriculture is entitled to a fair share of the national 
income * # a fair share is not merely 90 percent of parity, but full parity’— 
(Sept. 6, 1952). 

But the administration did not live up to its pledges. Ezra T. Benson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who had been executive secretary of the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives, an organization described by a previous Secretary of 
Agriculture as “big business in overalls” stated: 

‘I suppose there is a need for some supports. At what level I’m not prepared 
to say—whether 90 percent of parity, or 75 percent (Wall Street Journal, 
Dec. 12, 1952). 

Within a month of election, the Eisenhower administration had moved from 
100 percent of parity to $O percent to 75 percent behind this knifing of parity 
supports is the plan of big business in industry and agriculture to eliminate 
from half to two-thirds of all farmers on the false grounds that so-called ineffi 





cient farming should not be subsidized. On February 5, 1953, Benson attacked 
family-type farms, saying: 

“Inefficiency should not be subsidized in agriculture ' Price supports 
which tend to prevent production shifts toward a balance supply * * * should 


be avoided.” 
This scheme was first made public in 1945 in a report of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce It called for the elimination of two-thirds of the farms: 
“There can be little doubt that these small farm units represent a form of 
production which is wasteful of time and human energy and from a long-time 


andpoint these farms are economic and social liabilities * These farms 
are definitely of the family-type and apparent constitute a substantial portion 
of that type which is supposed to be the backbone of the Nation ’ 


“National policies related to the total supply of farm products should be di 
rected toward the third, or at most, the half, of the farmers on whom American 
consumers are dependent for their supply of agricultural products.” 

The Department of Agriculture and its various advisory committees are loaded 
with big business and big farm representatives Committed to this policy of elimi- 
nating family farmers. 

The administration appointed a 14-man Commission on Agriculture. The 
chairman of this advisory commission was an officer of various Morgan and 
Rockefeller enterprises—Dr. William |. Myers, a trustee of Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. (Mor an) and of the tiockefeller Foundation While dean of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell, Myers was also a director of a whole 
series of industrial corporations. Many of the 14-man board were also big 
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isinessnie Five were from the United States Chamber of Commerce, whose 


report of eliminating small farmers we have already discussed; 2 were signers 





fa National Planning Association report which also recommended eliminating 
2 ion family-size farms 
As Under Secretary of Agriculture, the Eisenhower-Benson choice is True D. 
} president of e Doar \g ilture Service of St. Louis, which 
peration of a chain of farms in 20 Midwestern States Morse told 
‘ e in a hearing in 1947: 
( hould be taken not to subsidize inefficiency in the name of agricul 
Any furthe pport loans should be at such low levels that price will 
‘ é ‘ Our emphasis—U. E 
As Assistant Secretaries of Agriculture, Benson picked Romeo E. Short, who 
} signed the chamber of commerce report, and John H. Davis, who was also 


‘ 


ead of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Here is Davis’ testimony 
efore a Senate hearing in 1947: 








0 | s] d not subsidize the continuance of inefficient units. * * * 
I duction can come from further mechanization, a dec in 
her of uneconomic family-sized farm units * About 50 percent of 
' nailaahiler a ' ‘ 
Senator Ellender forced Davis to be more specific. Said the Senator 
"\ “ s that ye re going to permit one fairly large farmer 
} | the ‘ Lie ind | 
| | ight said John H. D s ow Assistant Secretary o 
Az 
These men are out to wipe out the small farmer. To put such men in charge 
of agriculture is like putting a wolf in charge of a flock of sheep. 
ih is a taste of big-business control, there are the special Benson com- 
tee farm commodities. Everyone appointed to these committees is either 
flicer of the food-processing corporations or represents these corporations, 
oke financiers, and so on, 
Why are these representatives of big industry and the big farmers so anxious 
ite fam size farms by driving these farmers to bankruptey through 
farm prices sig business in agriculture hopes to buy up the rich land 
bankrupt fami ze farms, especially in the Midwest, at low cost, and with 
ire under tight monopoly control, to be able to hike farm prices. Big 
‘ ndustry supports this program because it wants the hundreds of 
ad b upt farmers to look f jobs in the cities and become a reserve 
ploved workers who can be used to undermine unions and union 
\\¢ »¢ ( n the e-aw Ke way program oO he big-business 
‘ dmit ition which giving away the people’s wealth to the 
monopolists and financiers to the detrime of the entire people 
Che great oil corporations have been given access to untold billions of dollars 
f offshore oi One-half billion dollars of Government-owned rubber plants, 
s of dollars in public lands, public power, and atomic energy are being 
ifere sale at bargain rates to powerful financial interests. 


At the same time the Governinent is curtailing essential aid to farmers, such 


conservation. flood control. rural electrificatio and modernizing loans 
Gove nent services for the entire people, including housing, education, and 
health, are be slashed 

Family-size farmers and the people generally cannot get a fair shake from an 


diministration and Department of Agriculture which is completely staffed and 
dominated Dy the re presentatives of the largest corporations and the wealthiest 


UE PROGRAM TO PROTE( FAMILY-SIZE FARMS 


We urge that this committee undertake a study to determine the extent to 
which big-business executives dominate the policies of the administration to the 
letriment of the average farmer. We further urge that this committee support 
the following program in behalf of the protection of family-size farmers: 
Improved crop-loan program and institution of a simple complete coverage of 
p insurance 
Restoration of cuts and expanding rural electrification, rural telephone, and 
agricultural conservation 

Cheap credit for modernizing loans 

Provision of cheap irrigation and power facilities via Federal river valley 
development. 
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Guaranteed extension of Federal education, health, housing, road-improvement, 
ind public-works programs to rural areas 

Federal aid toward elimination of the sharecropping and tenant-farmit Sys 
tems for the purpose of helping these farmers buy the land they are we 


rHI RESTORATION OF PEACI AND FOREIGN TRADI lO PROVIDI A MARKET FOR FARM 


PRODUCTS 


Che cold and Korean wars have been extremely irious to the people of 
country Millions of our sons have been drafted into the Armed Forces; there 
! ive been 140,000 Americar ( ~ alt es ana 2 OO) An ric t cle id 

The country’s program of rearman t has been const tly e ded, ere g 
a crushing economic burden for our people and depriving them of the great pot 

{ nstl mproved standard of living I end of b ding prosperit The 
i s cram has ] ) ‘ ery edg ( crisis a job 

I m ! d war | ren d epre ! I e1 st of ¢ ! 

is spending for armaments, the farmers’ share of the national income wi 
each a 20-year low—a figure lower than in some of the worst depression years 

The cold war has underm d the consuming market for farmer products 
this country. It has created a condition whereby the corporations have beer 
ible to maintain high prices for the oducts the far: ‘ While spee tors 
and commodity broke renped the lush p ts during the short periods whel 


rari prices had sky roc} eted 


Under the pretext of the cold war the farmer has been subjected to a heavy 


burden of taaxtion while essential farm services such as rural electrification and 
farm conservation have been cut to the bone 

The cold war has also shrunk the market for farm products and indust1 
equipment With half the world we will not trade Phe other half of the world 


is being forced to spend its shrinking trade balances and credits for military 


equipment instead of for food. 

Recent United Nations publications have found that food consumption in mos 
European nations, the Middle East, and in Asia and the Far East, is still below 
pre-World War IT levels But in the scramble for dollar exchange by the coun 
tries abroad military exports gained ST percent between 1951 and 1952, chiefly 
at the expense of farm exports, which dropped 15 percent. This displacement 
of farm exports by military exports has been aggravated in 1953, when in the 
first 6 months of 1! 

1952, while military exports increased 151 percent 





3 farm exports fell 30 percent as colmared to the same period 

It is clear that war is no solution to the farm problem: nor is it a solution 
to the workers’ problem of low purchasing power. War only aggravates the 
economic problems of the people. 


UE PROGRAM FOR PEACE AND PROSPERITY 


Without peace there cannot be prosperity, neither for the worker nor for the 


farme! We, therefore, urge the members of this House Committee on Agricul 
ture and Forestry to support fully a policy for peace based on serving the inter 
ests of the common people It involves the following program: 


1. There are no differences between the nations of the world which cannot be 
settled by peaceful negotiations. We repeat with growing hope our appeal, now 
significantly stated by Adlai Stevenson, that the great powers of the world join 
in special conference to end the cold war. We urge the vital preservation of 
the United Nations as a forum for peace rather than as an arena of power 
politics 

2. We eall for the drastic disarmament of all nations in the interests of peace 
and the improvement of the living standards of the people. 

3. Barriers to peaceful trade between all sections of the world should be 
abolished 

Further information concerning the program and policies of the United Elec 
trical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America (UE) may be secured from any 
of the following UE district offices: 

Sterling O. Neal, president, UE district 7, 365 West First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
Don W. Harris, president, UE district 8, 210014 Third Avenue, Rock Island, Ii 
John T. Gojack, president, UE district 9, 1885 South Calhoun Street, Fort 

Wayne 5, Ind. 

Ernest Demaio, president, UE district 11, 837 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, 


Ill. 
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Mr. Horven. Thank you. I think we have heard now from most 
of the witnesses representing organizations. There are some excep- 
tions. We will grant them additional time as we proceed on the list. 

Now we will proceed with the individuals. They will be given 3 
minutes each. I have asked the keeper of the bell down here to sound 
the bell when 214 minutes of the 38-minute period have expired, which 
will permit the witness then to wind up his testimony in that period. 
We still will permit him to file a more lengthy statement if he so 
de Sires. 

I he first witness in this new category to be recognized for 3 minutes 
will ay a diati nguished Iowan, our former Governor, Robert D. Blue, 
of E ag] » (yrove. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT D. BLUE, FORMER GOVERNOR OF 
THE STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Buure. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first of 
all | would like to sey to say to the committee that I come from the 


heart of the cash orain area of lowa, that I have some land interests 
located in four of those counties, and that I am, in addition to being ra 
farm owner, a farm operator, as we ll as being a practicing lawyer. 

My clients are farmers, business and professional people who rs 
pend upon farming for their hving. As has been so well said by 
the chairman of this committee, farming has ceased to be a way of 
life and has become a big business. Farmers today occupy the enviable 
position of having increased their productivity more than any other 
business in the United States of America, and are the most efficient 
. ucers in the country. We have a surplus. It has been said by 
the chairman of this committee that that is the nub of the farm prob- 
lean. 1 and so it 1s. 

One of the great defects in the present farm problem is that where 
acreage CO itrol has been J stituted in order to obviate the surplus of 
one particular type of product, that land has gone into production and 
produced either fiber or feed units which have come in competition 


th other price supported products. 

If the surplus is to be eliminated when acreage controls are imposed, 
it must be necess ry that the land which is t: ake n out of produc tion in 
one area must not be permitted to be put into some crop that will be 
n competition with some kind of crop that is under support control 
in another area. There is an element here that I think is very impor- 
tant which 1s a part ot every business and every government, and 
that is the question of confide ‘nce. I hate to say this, gentlemen, but I 
believe it to be a fact : Confidence of the farm population of Iowa, and 
other Midwestern states, has been shaken and seriously shaken, and 
that to a substantial degree has contributed to surplus because corn 
farmers went into excess production thinking that this was the last 
yeal 

The next and last point that I probably have time to make is this: 
The giving of food to East Germany was one of the most dramatic 
peace offensives that the worl i has ever seen. It forced the Malenkov 
regime into full retreat and they have cut down armament production, 
and increased tractor production in order to increase food production. 

Food is the key to peace in Asia. The population of the world is 
increasing at the rate of over 25 million people per year. The food 





I 
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surplus of today will be a food scarcity in less than 10 years, and this 
committee must recognize that. fact. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Blue. 

The next witness is Mr. William O. Perdue, of Wisconsin. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM 0. PERDUE, MANAGER OF PURE MILK 
PRODUCTS COOPERATIVE, FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


Mr. Perpvr. My name is William O. Perdue, general manager of 
Pure Milk Products Cooperative, Fond du Lac, Wis., the largest milk 
producer's cooperative in America. We have 18.000 dairy farmers 
who produced 1,666,000,000 pounds of milk last year. 729 million 
pounds of this milk was sold through Federal orders at Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 937 million pounds was sold for manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts to privately owned plants in Wisconsin 

[ appear here today in the main to contradict and refute the testi 
mony given on the part of witness at Minneapolis on October 12. 
The testimony I refer to a ‘that testimony offered in opposition to 
Federal milk orders. 

Federal milk orders were brought into being in 1937 to establish 
fair prices, uniform prices, and to give dairy farmers a voice in fixing 
the prices of their products, at a time when prices were at the lowest 
that the Nation had experienced. This le~islation Was sponsored by 
the dairy farmers oft America united behind a single program. \ fter 
the Federal orders came into being, they were attached by most every 
large milk buyer in the Nation. 

They were attacked in the courts of our land from the low court to 
the high court. Fortunately, the order stood the test of the Supreme 
Court of our Nation. They were attacked in the Halls of Congress. 
They stood the test of debate of our Congress. Now we stand at the 
threshold of losing this great piece of legislation which gave the dairy 
farmers the right to have voice in fixing the price of their milk, It 
would be the answer to the praver ot almost he samme Group of large 
dealers as that which attacked the orders in the early thirties. 

I heard a witness testify at the hearing at Minneapolis on the 12th 
asking the Congress either to offer ¢ rip p ling amendments to the act 
or to repeal the act entirely. This witness claimed the orders have 
provisions that work har lships upon producers. ‘The witness enumer- 
ated the several provisions offe nsive to him. 

L now offer for the committees consideration four copies of a pro- 
pose re Federal milk order which this same withess petition e d the See- 
retary of Agriculture to conduct a hearing for the purpose of issuing 
an order in his marketing area. It contains every one of the pro 
visions this witness condemned in his testimony before this committee 
on the 12th of October. 

] appe al to this committee and to the coopr ive leaders of America 
and to the dairy farmers of this Nation to as Wi ‘th solemn considera- 
tion upon this legislation. I appeal to this committee to ignore the 
testimony that was given at the Minne ‘apolis hearing in op position to 
the Federal orders. No Federal order any p hin in this United States 
prohibits any dairy farmer from participating in that order. 

A dairy farmer living on the outside of the city limits of Des Moines 
could ship his milk to any Federal order in this Nation if that farmer 
could meet the sanitary requirements of the cities where those orders 
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are in operat on. The statement that Federal orders prohibit the 
orderly marketing of da Wy products is absolutely without foundation. 
No Federal order ever worked a hardship on any group of dairy farm- 


ers unless that particular group was seeking to gain an advantage over 
the Tarmel under a Federal order, 

In conclusion, I would like to reemphasize my plea to this committee 
that it is time now for sil-of us to unite behind a sound program for 
agriculture and get united action for a program of self-help for dairy 
farmers—a program which Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Ezra T. 
Benson, has asked the dairy farmers to come up with. It is high time 


that we stop petty bickering and try to work unitedly for a sound 
program. 

I vield t est of my t » to Mr. Eckles and will concur in the 
statement ~ it - will make 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. ECKLES, MANAGER, PURE MILK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. On KLES. I am B 1] Kx kles, 1 din go in Mission. IXans.. Mahager 
of the Pure Milk Producers Association in Kansas City, Mo. I have 
a statement here I would like to present. This is submitted in behalf 
of coope rative marketing associations with thousands of grade-A nuilk 
producers, ni mbe rs in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and Iowa. 
These dairy farmers produce grade-A milk for consumption in the 
major mi urke ts of these States. The vy are the source of the daily sup P rly 
of this very essential food for practically all the consumers in the major 
markets of the States. The value i their milk production at farm 
values runs into millions of dollars each ae and is more than 
doubled in value at the processing and industrial level. 

On practically all of these markets the prices paid these grade-A 
milk producers are established by Federal milk-marketing orders 
issued by the United States Department of Agriculture, under Federal 
law known as the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended. 

These orders are issued at the request of dairy farmers and dairy- 
farm organizations. Before they are issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture thorough hearings are held, tentative orders are presented, and 
exceptions and recommended o~— are fully considered. And, 
finally, two-thirds or more of the dairy farmers must approve their 
final issuance. 

The dairy farmers of these cooperative marketing associations are 
vitally interested in having this program of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture maintained and the laws under which they 
are issued retained in an ever stronger position. The Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act and the orders issued thereunder are out- 
growths of the past efforts of all interests in developing a workable, 
legal program to prevent chaotic conditions such as existed in the 
late twenties and early nineteen thirties in the fluid-milk markets of 
this Nation. This act was passed. by Congress to secure for dairy 
farmers a fair return for their agricultural efforts. It provides that 
orders shall encourage the produce tion of an adequate supply of pure 
wholesome milk for the consuming public. 

In our opinion, this has been one of the outstanding farm programs 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. It is in a field of 
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marketing that regulates the world’s finest food. They reculate the 
marketing of the most perishable of all food commodities, a product 
that has to be marketed daily. 

‘These ea in more than 50 metropolitan milk markets of 
America have brought a high degree of economic stability and orderly 
marketine of this hi ighly perishable and essential food. This pro- 
gram has been designed to stimulate the production of such sneniiian 
of grade A fluid milk are are needed to supply consumer demand and 
needs. They recognize the 1 iecessity of the control of the produet 
from the public-health standpoint. Milk and its derivatives in fluid 
form—cream, milk dclalin magi of enormous public-health signifi- 
cance. This phase of the ante ultural program must at all costs be 
maintained and preserved a t has ope rated in the past. The orders 
are applicable to America’s greatest agricultural enterprise, dairying. 

It is our opinion that the fluid-milk order program authorized by 
the Acricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 should be ex 
panded in many other areas including the production of milk for 
manutacturing uses, for exrunple, that production voine into butter, 
( heese, powder, and evaporated milk. 

Our decision in this matter is prompted by the fact that the United 
States Department of Agriculture has a farm-support program on 
dairying which is supposed to reflect a 90 percent of parity return 
to dairy farmers for milk. A review of the records—exlhibit A— 
hows that farmers are not receiving 9O percent of parity for their 
milk production that goes into manufacturing uses in spite of large 
expenditures by the Government for purchases of finished dairy 
yroduets 

We believe that it is essential that the Federal Government insure 
the dairy farmers of the Nation that 90 perecnt of parity is reflected 
to them at the farm level. The present support program is substan- 
tially a subsidization and sup port program to the processors and man- 
ufacturers of milk products. This is accomplished a a result of the 
Government buying the finished products rather than seeing that pro- 
ducers are paid 90 percent of parity. We feel that dairy farmers 
could have the assurance of their return of 90 percent of parity as in- 
tended by Congress if milk-order programs were expanded so that pur- 
chasers of the milk who produce the manufactured product were 
required to pay dairy farmers minimum prices that can be provided 
for through Federal milk orders issued under the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act. 

The only other conceivable way of assuring producers of the re- 
turns intended by Congress under Federal farm-support legislation 
are: 

i Payments to dairy farmers of subsidies representing the dif- 
ference between the value received for their milk and 90 percent of 
parity values, in other words, principles of the Brannan plan. 

2. Requirements on the part of the purchasers of milk and proc- 
essing’ to certify to the Department of Agriculture that they have 
paid producers JO percent of parity for their milk production before 
the Government would buy their butter, cheese, and powder. 

We respectfully urge that the Federal milk-order program be 
not only maintained in its present form, but expanded in many 
other areas so that its benefits can accrue to additional dairy farm- 
ers of the Nation, particularly in the manufacturing milk field. 
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ssoclations Whose names are attached strongly urge this com- 

to resist efforts of the opponents of marketing milk orders 

LO thot ive a oO nd farm program. ‘I hese programs have demon- 

strated through many vears of use that thev are highly acceptable 

to the dairy farmers and industry. Their validity and acceptability 
ive been established through many court proceedings. 

The Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act is very sound. It has 
rrought stability and orderliness to an industry on which the day- 
Lo-¢ ly Tie ith and \ elfare of m llions of our people depend. It should 
he preserved is one of the outst ding acricultural programs. 

The documents referred to above are as follows:) 
( | R s ED 
l \ Producer Associ on of ¢ ter Kansas City, 528 East 31st Street, 

Kansas ¢ \I 
St. J h Milk Producers, St. J M 
Gre ( M Producers, ¢ irthouse, Springfield, Mo 
K. M. QO. M I cers, Pittsbu Kans 
Shawnee County Milk Producers, Tope Ka 
s l M 1) ucers, Salina, Kans 


Concordia Milk Producers, Concordia, Kans 

Wichita Milk Producers, Wichita, Kans 

Bates County Milk Producers, Butler, Mo 

Southwest Milk Producers, Dodge City, Kans 

United Dry Products Cooperative, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Quality Milk Association, Moline, I 

Oklahoma Milk Producers Federation, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Alto Cooperative, Alto, Wis. 

Pure Milk Producers Cooperative, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
American Milk Producers Association, Fond du aac, Wis. 
Pure Milk Producers of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 
Central Oklahoma Milk Producers Association, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
North Texas Milk Producers Association, Fort Worth-Dallas, Tex. 
Central West Texas Milk Producers Association, Abilene, Tex. 
Coastal Bend Milk Producers Association, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

San Antonio Milk Producers Association, San Antonio, Tex. 


Exuisit A. STATEMENT ISSUED SEPTEMBER 4, 1953, By NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS 
FEDERATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DAIRY PRICES FALL FAR SHORT OF SUPPORT LEVEI 


Contrary to popular opinion, dairy farmers are not receiving 90 percent of 
parity supports for dairy products they market, according to Walter P. Cotton, 
economist for the National Milk Producers Federation. 

In the first 5 months of the current marketing year, April through August, 
Mr. Cotton reported, prices received by dairy farmers from handlers for manu- 
facturing milk have averaged only 82.1 to 85.5 percent of parity; for butterfat 
in separated cream, only 86.5 to 87.4 percent of parity. 

As compared to the announced 90 percent of parity support price of $3.74 per 
hundredweight for manufacturing milk, actual prices received by farmers dur- 
ing the period have ranged from $3.42 to $3.56 per hundredweight, he stated. 
As compared to the announced support price of 67.3 cents for butterfat, farmers 
received only from 64.7 to 65.4 cents per pound during the April—August period. 

“Announced support prices are at flat rates throughout the marketing year, 
witbout any seasonal variation,” Mr. Cotton explained. “Since a high proportion 
of the stocks of creamery butter, nonfat dry milk, and American cheese are 
held by the Commodity Credit Corporation, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
practice of adjusting producer prices for seasonal variation before announcing 
prices as a percent of parity tends to present a misleading picture. For instance, 
the Aucust issue of Agricultural Prices states that the seasonally adjusted prices 
for beth butterfat and all milk at wholesale were 92 percent of parity. Actually, 
seasonal adjustment is questionable since Government is carrying most of the 
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storage charges. Prices received in August as a percent of parity, without 


seasonal adjustment, were as follows 


Manufacturing milk ; 82.5 
Butterfat 86. 5 

In contrast, in August 1952—when supports were also at 90 percent of parity, 
but when no products were being purchased by Government—pror er prices as 
a percentage of parity, without seasonal adjustment ere 
Manuf uring 1 K HO 
Butterfat ) 

With the above considerations, producers have a right to wonder why 
prices for separated cream and manufacturing milk have been averaging from 
f to S percent under announced Federal Government support levels This situa- 
tion may be attributed to 1 or both of 2 causes,” said Mr. Cotton 

Che first is that in computing necessary levels for purchase prices to reflect 90 
percent of parity, the Department of Agriculture ay have allowed insuflicient 
marketing margins. The allowance o1 tter was 10.6 cents per pound 
manufacturing milk 68 cents per hundredweight It appears that plants have 
been taking from S6 cents to $1 per hundredweight instead of the 68 cents on 
manufacturing milk Che second possible explanation may be that plants are 
continuing to establish margins just as if they were bearing all of the risk and 
ce { st¢ ie 
Price paid for n k of manufactured arade, Greater Kansas City area, Ja 

to A ist, inclusive 1953 
1 
J 8 { 
} g g 
Mar % 
em 
M s 
Augu 8 
Ne Set 


The support prices at 9) percent of parity is intended to return dairy farmers 
$3.74 pel hundredweight for 3.59 percent m lk This average is 49 cents per 
hundredweight below the 90-percent support price—15 percent low 


Mr. Hoeven. Next is Mr. George Stilley, of Raytown, Mo. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE STILLEY, OF RAYTOWN, MO. 


Mr. Sritiey. I feel a little apprehensive. I am the only vegetable 
grower on the program today. I will start out with reading part 
ot my speech. 

I come from the Kansas City area. I have had about 58 years of 
vegetable growing, starting an outdoor and underglass industry and 
following up the last 30 years in mushroom growing. 

Getting to the vegetable growing on which I am to speak, I believe 
free enterprise is more fully realized with the law of supply and 
demand. We as vegetable ovTOoOWers have never asked for price support 
at any time. I have very much doubt if it could work at all, owing 
to their perishable nature. Some of you may remember something 
about the potato deal. We feel that we can as a group of vegetable 
erowers adjust ourselves and our crops to the overall demand, but we 
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deeply apprehensive if pion gi controls are imposed on othe 
farm crops like cotton, w i , corn, soybeans, and others. 

‘I hese diverted acres, ae ree to vegeti ab le on anything like a 
large scale, would prove dis Saas to the vegetable indus try and also 
might cause creat loss to the ‘Mm. 

Another very, very serious threat, and I might say this hasn’t been 
touched on today, and I think that could YO for all agriculture, is the 
development of much of our remaining frontier. If we have a Ay 
lation of 175 to 200 million, we may need that land badly. Now 
creates a surplus that competes with eastern and midwestern soa 
If the cost of development of these areas were restricted, it would 
create a much healthier agriculture in these old and established com 
munities, and they would be better i, Seed for the future. 

We feel that American agriculture in every department should be 
kept healthy. By that I mean a reasonable return for work and invest 
ment. We feel that much could be done on marketing and distri 
bution. We are sure that research must continue to bring the best 
varieties to suit the consumer. We realize that organized labor has 
brought about better wages and in turn better buying power for the 
most part, but I do not think that they are fair to us to take a round 
of increased wages and industry passes on higher prices in goods and 
services, in the face of falling prices in all agricultural commodities. 
This 1s the only justification for price supports and it is something, 
as I see it. pretty hard to control. 

We as al industry are about evel ly civ ided on the merits of offshore 
labor. 1 —— not have too good luek with it. 

We are art 1}y in favor of what has been done on the truck lend 
lease law ead hope work will continue to make it more effective and 
permanent. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Stilley. 


‘| 1 nNeXT WITneSS IS John ( ‘ooper. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN COOPER, BLUE SPRINGS, MO. 


Mr. Coorrr. I am John Cooper of Blue Springs, Mo., and a dairy 
farmer of eastern Jackson County. [am part owner and operator ot 

50-cow dairy herd and am also connected with a milk-processing 
plant for the Kansas City market. [ am a past president and now 
secretary of the Jackson County Farm Bureau, and am also serving 
as secretary-treasurer of the Missouri Holstein-Friesian Dairy Cattle 
Association. I do not come here tod: ay as an official re presents itive of 
either of these organizations, however. The opinions and statements I 
vive are my own, but certainly my associations in these organizations 
have had some influence on my thinking. 

In talking with Congressman Hillelson about coming before this 
group, his only word of advice was, “Keep politics out of it.” Well, 
being from Jackson County, Mo., that may be a little difficult, but I 
shall try. 

I do not have any exalted opinion about my contribution to this 
program, as I certainly do not have a solution for all of the varied 
problems that face the farmers of this country today. I do, however, 
have enough faith in the people of this great country and in the Ameri- 
ean way of life that I believe if you get enough people talking and 
working ona problem that someone is pretty apt to come up with the 
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right answer. My Dutch grandmother had a saying th: ut, “Two heads 
are alw: ays better than one, even if one is a shee p's head.’ 

I believe that past government: il a ies and world conditions, to- 
gether with a rather fickle Mother Nature has presented us with some 
mmediate problems that must be met as emergencies and handled on 
that basis. What is more lnportant to me, however, is the long Lime 
overall program and the direction in which we are heading. Since I 
ama dairy farmer I shall try to contine My remarks to problems of 
that phase of farming, although it is the interdependence of all 
phases ot ag) iculture that makes our problems evel more complex and 
we of Missouri, being of the more diversified type of farming, find our- 
selves involved in many aspects of an overall farm program. 

Price supports: Krom what L have gathered from the press releases 
in regard to these hearines, I do not suppose it would be proper to 
come before this group without stating some sort of opinion on price 
supports, and if you honored ventlemen are keeping i tally on how 
many “fors” and how many “agins” come before you, then of course 
lL want to be counted. It is my opinion that, during this period ol 
idjustment of what we all hope and pray is from a wartime economy 
to a peacetime economy, some sort of price support program 1s neces- 
sary for many of our products, including dairy products. 

I believe, and know many dairymen who agree, that a variable price 
support based on supply and demand is a more practical and less costly 
method, and in the long run a more effective method than the high 
price support with its necessary rigid market controls. I will cite you 
only one, and there are many, of the misuses that are being made of the 
high butter support in our own State. One of the strongest advocates 
of high butter support prices in Missouri is a concern that buys milk, 
separates the fat, adds vegetable oil to make a cheap filled milk, and 
sells the butterfat on a high Government-supported market. 

Of course, high support prices, with their necessary production con- 
trols, always create the problems ot wrong land use and the threat of 
diverting overproduction from one commodity to another. 

nee ee Of course, the major portion of our farm ills 
are caused by what is commonly called today’s overproduction—yet 
it Is extreme iy hard for me to justify the term “overproduction * when 
actually the trouble is poor distribution. With so much of the world 
under fed i i that people are fighting for enough food for bare 
survival, in many cases dying of starvation, I do not believe that 
some met! ee ‘annot be devised whereby the abundant production 
from our American farms can be used to alley late this condition. 

I believe, gentlemen, that it Is your duty and the sacred obligation of 
us all, to bend every effort to substitute food for munitions in this 
world battle against communism. Certainly if we could gain back 
even a portion of the 31 percent loss in farm exports that we have 
experienced in the past year, these so-called surpluses would disappear 
a fast. I repeat this part of a resolution recently adopted 
by the Jackson County Farm Bureau: “We should pursue a program 
which will embrace wide and searching atte mpts to develop trade with 
other countries on a long-time basis.” And it is my pe rsoni al opinion 
that this trade should be for whatever products or kind of mone vy they 
have, even if it be dairy products. 

Research : Anothe1 program that is needed badly is more research 
on new markets ana methods of marketing our tarm products. | 
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would heartily recommend that you gentlemen look with favor on 
appropriations that are asked for research. I think that the records 
show that for every dollar spent on research, whether it be by local, 
State, Federal, or private concerns returns about | 10 in increased 
income. I believe these same records will show that every dollar ap 
propriated for subsidies increases the farmer’s income less than 90 


cents. Now, I am well aware that there is not as much patronage 
value ippropriating research dollars as there is in subsidy dollars; 
nonetheless, here are some research problems that apply to the dairy 
farmer that warrant your cons leration 


We need more research and more stringent laws on brucellosis con- 
trol. Particularly do we need uniform Federal regulations on the 


interstate movement of cattle. I believe that in vour present Depart- 
ment of Agriculture budget a sizable sum has been appropriated to be 
used In paying indemnities for cattle condemned under the old test 


r brucellosis. If my information is 


and slaughter plan in controlling 

correct, only 25 States are making any effort to use this money. It 
Wo ild seem that this money could best he used for re search on the plan 
of calfhood vaccination since this is a more practical and economically 
sound P VOLT: for most dairymen. This is only one of the many 


} 1 


livestock health programs that can well afford to be supported by our 
Federal Government. Certainly foot-and-mouth disease. V. E. dis- 
ease, and mal \ others could and should be included. 

Another project on which I personally, and I am sure many others 
of the dairy industry, would like to see some work done. is the devel- 
opment of a means whereby milk can be bought and sold on some 
other basis than butterfat. I think it is rather obvious that we have 
pretty much priced ourselves out of the market with our butter, and 


I sincerely believe that some other means of valuing milk should be 
estab hed, | make that statement acini full well that there are 
those in the dairy industry who will ery “traitor,” but I honestly 


believe it and I think we had just as well admit it. 

However, | am just as firm in my conviction that we should have a 
more rigid enforcement of our food labeling and identification laws, 
particularly as it applies to milk and butter substitutes. When the 
Federal Government passed a law stating that where oleo was served 
In public eating places it should be served in triangular pieces, and 
then did not make funds available to enforce the law or prevent fraud, 
t did not a complish much. 

Another situation that needs the scrutiny of some Federal agency 

the restrictive trade barriers put up by States and municipalities 
on the movement of dairy products. I would like to give you a 
specific example of a situation that exists in our own market. 

Wehavea a milk-marketing order in the Greater Kansas City 
area, This area includes milk produced in both Kansas and Missouri, 
and controls eer sold in Kansas City, Kans., and Kansas City, Mo., 
as well as other municipalities of lesser size. Both Kansas City, Kans., 
and Kansas City, Mo., have their own farm-inspection service and 
nterpretation of the standard United States pub hie-health ordinance, 
but neither of them will accept the other’s inspection rating. 

The lesser municipalities, which include well-known Independence, 
Mo.., and many others, will and do accept milk inspected by either or 
both Kansas Cities. 





| 
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During the past year, this situation developed. The dairymen pro- 
ducing milk under the Kansas City, Kans., ordinance and for the 
Kansas City, Kans., processors, produced a huge surplus of milk over 
and above the needs of that market. On the Missouri side, however, at 
that particular time, there was not enough milk produced under 
Kansas City, Mo., inspection to meet the needs of that market. 

Now, let us see what happened. The surplus milk on the Kansas 
market became class I] in the pool market, and as a result, we dairy- 
men received a somewhat lower blend price for our milk. Then on 
the Missouri market the processors who were short of milk had to 
LO outside the market area and bring in milk which cost them more. 
Asa result, they made less money, and Ih turn, the consumer paid 
more for their milk. What this adds up to is a marketwide pool on 
the dairymen’s production, but a restricted pool on their sales. This 
situation is not peculiar to the Kansas City market alone, but exists 
in many markets where local processors exert enough pressure to have 
restrictive ordinances passed. Here we keep talking about free trade 
with the world and we don’t have free trade between our States and 
cities. 

Drought relief : We have had some clr weather in our area this year, 
as you ho doubt have heard. To the south and west of us the situation 
has been somewhat worse in some areas. ‘To some of us a situation 
that exists where a few months of dry weather makes us run to Uncle 
Sam for a handout is some sort of a national disgrace. 

Neither do we agree with a program that makes corn and cottonseed 
available at reduced prices to those folks who, by and large, haven’t 
developed cropping systems and soil-conserving practices that would 
carry them through a little dry —— r. We believe that if there is 
a drought and you are ina disaste ‘rarea, then relief should be on a per- 
head-per- month basis, and not on “ain unsuccessful you had been in 
the past. Now, the hay program is somewhat di iffe ‘rent, and it is the 
honest opinion of a great many of us that the thing that is needed 
most is some reasonable freight iat that would allow a better dis- 
tribution of the bounteous hay crop that is available in this country. 
It seems a little out of line to have to pay $14 a ton freight on hay 
that can be bought for $20 a ton. 

USDA: I would like at this time to commend Secretary Benson on 
his plan of expecting commodity groups to developed their own self- 
help programs, as I believe this is a move in the right direction. J 
would also like to report that we will have a meeting of the American 
Dairy Association in our district next Tuesday. Aa this meeting we 
expect to vote a 12-month check-off program on our production to help 
promote the sale of dairy products. 

I would also like to go on record as favoring the Secretary’s reor- 
ganization plan for the Department of Agriculture. This is a change 
that is long overdue, and certainly we need more eflicienc y and less 
overlapping, and less bickering among agencies in the field. I am 
hneadile in favor of his plan to give more control, and make informa- 


} 
li 


tion available on a State and local basis. Some of us might be in favor 
of a soil-conservation district in our locality if we thought it would not 
be run from Washington or some regional office. 

In conclusion, I want to thank this committee for the opportunity 
to appear and express my opinions. I certainly think that things like 
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local policymaking meetings and congressional hearings on a regional 
basis are a move in the right direction, and I do not know that it makes 
so much difference where we are as long as we are headed in the right 
direction. If we get enough people working on this somebody is apt 
to come up with the right answer. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Cooper. 

The next witness — Hi. H. Hogue, of Amarillo, 'Lex.. then Mr. 
D. W. Everson, of Sergeant Bluff, lowa. 


STATEMENT OF H. H. HOGUE, OF DALHART, TEX. 


Mr. Hoaur. Gentlemen, I have a plan here that I would like to pre- 
ent to you. This plan was made out by Mr. Culbertson, a cattleman 
from New Mexico. Iam from Dalhart, Tex. Amarillo is a nice city 


and close to us. We are awfull proud of Dalhart, too. 

I never realized that this part of Texas had so much good corn 
grou das it has. It isa fine part of the country. This ls the first time 
t have ever been up here. 


I have a plan here. We are grassroot producers. I produce wheat 
hums and my partner is a cattleman. We have a plan here 
that stands on its own feet. I, for one, would like to see the farmers 
and the livestock operators come out with a plan, with a program, 
whereby we, ourselves, finance the cost of removing our surpluses, 
and, gentlemen, if you will start us at 100 percent fair price, if you 
will let us start with a 100 percent fair price, we can do that. For a 
commodity like wheat, the difference between 90 and 100 percent I 
believe that spread would pas for the cost of removing our surplus. 

I have a plan here—I can’t go into detail; time is too short—I have 

plan that sets up a commission that has attached to it commodity 
panels. Any commodity can be covered. If this plan had been in 
operation, the cowmen would not have these troubles today. Under 
this plan, the cowman has a right by two-thirds vote, or any com- 
modity, to create a panel and attac ‘h themselves to this commission. 

In this panel they have the department of fair price, of finance, of 
statistics, of marketing, research and education, and whatever is neces- 
sary. The same panels a are in the commission. Anything that the 
ps anel does will have Lo be ap yproved by the COMMISSION. The coni- 
mission is made up of a board of directors who are re presentative of 
the panels. The panels are mace up of directors of grassroot pro- 
ducers. This plan, if put into effect, would let the commission act as 
al stabil Zer i tween the commodity panel and the American people. 
They would be the judge and jury. 

Our fair price, if you will let us set that at 100 percent—and I can 
see no reason for it to be other than 100 percent—then we can pay for 
our own program. To give you an illustration, I will use the example 
of wheat. say, if the fair pr ice of a bushel 

Mr. Horven. I am sorry, your time is up. You have come a long 
way to present your plan, and I think I can assure you on behalf of 
the committee that we will look into your proposal with a great deal 
of interest. 

Mr. Hogue. Thank you very much. 


and SOrYg 
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The docu ent referred to above Is as follows:) 


A Farm PLAN—Le&t’'s HELP OURSELVES 


DALHART, TEX. 
Dear Mr. Benson: The present agriculture program was the result of economic 
necessity and has served its purpose and must now be replaced by a sound, busi- 


nesslike marketing program for the following reasons: 











1. The present program tends to take self-determination and management 
from the farm and livestock operator 

2. The present progr covers only part of the farm commodities, leaving 

hers to fight for survival. 

». The present program has managed to exist only because of a continued 


inflationary economy during the past 15 years. When our economy levels off 
and/or deflation sets in then the tremendous cost of the present program will 
become unbearable to the taxpayer, who will cry for its destruction. 

t. The present program of stacking the surplus of one year on top of the sur 






pluses of past years has caused most supported agriculture commodities to hover 


it the minimum support set by the Government 


e 


The problem resolves itself down to the orderly marketing and disposal each 
year of the surplus commodities so as to maintain a favorable price balance for 
farm products. 

This new farm plan will 

1. Restore to the producer the liberties tor which our forefathers fought. The 
farm operator must have the right to use his own judgment on the farm because 
he must change his plans along the way to fit the weather and other conditions, 
Let’s keep this man of the soil and range the free man he wants and should be. 

2. This new farm plan will provide funds with which to pay for its adminis 
tration and pay the cost of annually removing any surplus. Thus we remove the 
burden of cost from the taxpayer to ourselves. ‘This is the independent American 
way of doing things 





3. This new farm plan will get the Government out of the farm business and 
let the producer work out his own problems, with the Commission acting as a 
stabilizer. 

t. This new farm plan will recognize that a production of an abundance is not 
isin. That the American farmer will not have to apologize for his abundance. 
As long as there are hungry people in the world—who will say that there is a 
surplus? Under this plan that part of the abundance that cannot be sold could 
be given to our hungry neighbors, as a gift of that particular group of producers. 

5. Mr. Benson, when you were in Texas you quoted the President as saying: 
“Without a healthy, prosperous agriculture we cannot have a healthy, prosperous 
America.” And as you so rightly said, “Let us have the vision to guard our pre- 
cious freedom against all dangers.” 

Our plan proposes the creation of an Agriculture Commission (see suggested 
organizational chart attached) whose basic duty it will be to establish fair prices 
for various agriculture products, after receiving recommendations from the 
various commodity panels, and to dispose of surplus agricultural products. The 
law will set up the procedure for collecting the amounts of moneys necessary from 
the various commodities marketed to dispose of the surplus and to administer 
the program. Example: If fair price for wheat is determined to be $2.40 and it 
is determined that 40 cents per bushel is necessary to dispose of the surplus 
wheat then the farmer receives $2 per bushel for the wheat sold and the commis- 
sion receives 40 cents per bushel to dispose of the surplus wheat and administrate 
ts program. Each commodity to support its own program, 

It is proposed that the Agriculture Commission have the following depart- 
ments (see attached chart) : 

1. Statistics: 2. Fair Price; 3. Marketing; 4. Advertising: 5. Education and 
Research: 6. Finance and Banking (CCC); 7. Legal; and 8. Foreign relations— 
national defense. 

Other departments could be added if there proved to be a need for them, 

It is proposed that a number of commodity panels be provided, each having 
the following departments within the panel: Statistics, education, legal, mar- 
keting, advertising, finance, and fair price. For example: A cattle-marketing 
panel would not be organized and placed into effective operation until ordered 
by a two-thirds vote of the cattle producers of the United States. The various 
commodity panels would operate only with the consent of those concerned ané 
could be abolished by them bv two-thirds vote. 
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Each panel shall have 10 yvras producers as directors Five directors 
to be elected from five districts of its commodity; the other five to be appointed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, one from each district. 

The Agriculture Commission shall have a board of directors of 24 members 
The Commission composed of a cha an, vice chairman, executive president 
and 2 members from each of the commodity panels 

The broad duties and responsibilities of the various commission departments 








nd conimodity panel departments are as follows: 

1. Fe pric This department will from year to year. and more often if 
deemed necessary, arrive at and establish the fair price that a producer should 
receive for ] mmodity during that given vear or period as established 
When we sa fi price’ we mean a price that is fair to the producer as com 
pared to the prices he must pay for the commodities he has to purchase Under 
he old progran ba was urived at by comparing many prices of different 
onunodities during a given period of years and a parity price was arrived at 
im sed Under this plan we say that it should not stop here but that any 
revoluti n any one of the agriculture and livestock industries, would also 

vy an important part in determining the fair price. Example: The fair price 
section of the wheat panel will arrive at a fair price for wheat for a specified 
veal This recommendation is considered by the entire wheat panel and is, 
either accepted, amended, et nd then referred to the Agriculture Commis 

The Commissic refers the price recommendation to its own fair price 
f tment which considers the recommendation and in turn either approves 
nds, et and transmits back to the Commission as a whole for final 
pprova The wheat panel is composed mostly of wheat producers but will 
have assistance from their own legal, ete.. departments in determining their 
fair price The fair price department must take into consideration the fact 


that the American people are granting us the privilege of setting a fair price on 
ur commodity, and it is therefore only right that we in turn accept a reasonable 
eiling to protect the consumer from excessively high prices in case a shortage 
any particular vear causing the market to inflate too greatly 
2 Finance Finances to be handled through Commodity Credit The Agri 


} 


ilture Commission, working with and through the various commodity panels, 
vearly, or more often when necessary. arrive at an anticipated cost for the 
vear’s program of the various commodities. For example: Assume that the 


figure of $2.40 has been arrived at as a fair price for a bushel of wheat during 





a certain year, and assume that it is determined that it will take 40 cents per 
hushel of wheat to carry on the program and market and dispose of the antici 
pated surplus wheat When the wheat farmer goes to market he gets a loan 


in the amount of SZ per bushel and the bank making the loan forwards the 
40 cents per bushel to the Agriculture Commission for credit to the funds of 














he whe yrroducers vne When this rticu wheat is sold to be milled 
or otherwise consumed it will be paid for on the basis of $2.40 per bushel, plus 
iny charges against the wheat Another example of collecting this would he 
that if certain wheat has not gone through the loan but has been sold on the 
free marke then 40 cents per bushel would be collected when the processor 
purchases snid wheat or when the wheat was bonght on a free market by the 
ountry elevator Actually the manner of collection would need a great deal 
f research and psider before the best method is ascertained The ex 
jes ms herein are on oad possibilities to show how this general plan 
ould and conld work industry within the agriculture program poses 
al problems which must be met and solved In the case of the livestock 
ndustry it will support itself by a fair price arrived at on beef at the packer. 


butcher shop, at so mach a hundredweight. bor example, if a rancher fattens out 
ers and they are sold to the processor, and we assume that $35 per hundred- 
weight has heen established as a fair price set by the Commission, and assuming 
that the cost of the program will be 82 per hundredweight, then the processor will 


her or feeder $35 per hundredweight and S2 per hundredweight to 





Where you have one crop a year in wheat, you have a crop of cattle every 
day on the market that is regulated by demand Therefore the Commission 
might from time to time set a floor on cattle to guarantee prices. The fund 

lected could be used for this as well as buying other classes of cattle. 

\s a temporary measure since we need relief now in the cattle producers 
market a floor could be put on cattle and $2 per hundred could be collected to 
carry on the program 





' 
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Varketing——The basie duty of this department is to continually work on 
the surplus commodities in an orderly and businesslike manner. The moneys 
collected by the wheat panel for the purpose of disposing of that abundance 


of production over and above domestic needs and domestic consumption. The 
marketing section of the wheat pu might work up a sale or trade with a 
foreign nation or with a business firm of a foreign nation or it might even see 
fit in some cases to buy up and give a quantity of wheat to a starving foreign 
populace. The purpose of the lourketing department is to prevent the stackin 

of 1 year’s surplus crop on top of the next year’s surplus—it is to keep this 
abundance from becoming a depressive element on the domestic market Because 


of the possible nationwide effect that such marketings might have any recom 
mendations or marketing agreements entered into should first be cleared through 
the Agriculture Commission and possibly through the foreign relation an 


national defense departments of the Commission It is suxvested that if we, it 


the matter of wheat, do not find a market by lecember $1 for the surplus w 


above the normal carryover for uational se irity) that they be given the power, 

after consulting the foreign relations department of the Conimission plus the 
Defense Department, that this wheat be made a gift of the American wheat 
producers wherever it will do the most good. It shall be the marketing depart- 
ment’s responsibility to see that a new year is never entered into with a surplus 
Chis will in case of average crops help the market stand on its own feet and cost 
the producer very litt 





advisory staff for the aid of the Commission Each com 
iodity panel also to have a legal advisory staff 


D idvertising—The Commission and each commodity panel will have an 


advertising department. The colmmodity panel of a certain commodity might 
see fit to use some of the commodity funds collected for the purpose of promoting 
the sale of their particular commodity or its byproducts 

6. Eiducation and research This department will collect, collate, co pile, 
and distribute agriculture and marketing information to the various producers 
of the various panels. It might see fit to make research projects for new uses 


of its commodity 
7. Foreign relations and national defense The purpose of this department 
is to maintain liaison with the State Department and Defense Department in 
order that, in the marketing of surplus commodities, nothing will be done which 
will endanger the security of the Nation or harm our foreign relations with 
foreign nations 

&. Ntatistic This department would furnish the statistical data necessary 
to carry on the overall marketing program. The information and _ statisties 
compiled would be available and be furnished to the fair price department in 
order to enable them to arrive at a fair price: it would be furnished to the 
education department fer advice of the producers and to any other panels or 
departments having need for statistical data 

In summary, this farm program sets up a marketing procedure (1) by whic 
the farmer and ranchers retain his freedom of action and decision on the farm 


] 





and ranch; (2) which is self-sustaining and which removes the cost of the pri 


gram from the taxpayer; (8) which gets the Government out of the farm and 


ranch business and acts only as a n 





“diator and servant of the people ; and 





4) which refuses to recognize our production of an abundance as a sin, but 
rather makes this abundance available to the rest of a hungry world 
As a man of the soil I humbly submit this general farm plan for | 


consideration 
Respectfully yours, 
H. H. Hoe 
Assisted by 
W. ©. Curprertson, Jr 
Rancher, Las Vegas, N. Mew. (Advisory on Cattle). 
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Mr. Horven. Next is Mr. D. W. Everson of Sergeant Bluff, Iowa, 
to be followed by Dr. Donald Kaldor, of lowa State College, at Ames. 


STATEMENT OF D. W. EVERSON, OF SERGEANT BLUFF, IOWA 


Mr. Everson. My name is D. W. Everson, Sergeant Bluff, Lowa. 
I live on a farm near Sergeant Bluff. My total resources and income 
is gotten directly from the farm. One of the things that I have in 
mind here is that whether or not this ceiling price, when it is estab 
| shed, could not be got up to whi re it could be a year-round proces 
and not just a 30- or 60-day process in the fall of the year to get the 
grain into the Government bins. 

If we could establish this price so that the farmer could get this 
price the year round, let the orain go into the elevators, from there 
to the grain terminals, and be handled, it would save a lot of expense 
by the Government of processing and treating this vrain and still 
vive the grain man his chance to handle this grain as he did before 
this program went into effect. 

The thing that I see here in parity, when I started farming my wife 
and I started out working for 824 a month. What we got we got 
direct from the farm. When corn was $1 a bushel, after the depres 
sion, you could buy an M tractor for $1,000. ‘Today we have $1.54 
ceiling price on corh and a tractor ot that Same type would cost you 
$3,085, which, when it comes to parity, I don’t quite see where this 
Is anyw here near 90 percent of parity. 

A pair of overalls cost $1 and a $1.25 bushel of corn would buy it. 
Poday it takes about two bushels. The same with a work shirt. We 
are in a place of high cost of labor, high cost of gasoline, and high 
operating costs. I operate how about 400 acres of land and gasoline, 
labor, and taxes, income taxes and everything, run in the neighbor- 
hood of $20,000 a year. That is where we are in the squeeze. 

Our costs are higher accordingly than they used to be when we got 
$1 a bushel. We made more money clear out of that dollar than we 
do now. This price of grain, if it could go through the regular chan 
nels and everybody bought it—we would go back to that—it would 
be, we will say, parity, the man who bought it for feed cattle could 
buy that grain at any time of the vear at feed price, and would know 
what his feed price would be. Also, he would be entitled for the 
Government to look to see that he got the cost out of the grain plus 
the cost of the cattle. 

I will send in something later. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Everson. You may be permitted to 
file a statement. 

Mr. Horven. Next is Dr. Donald Kaldor, of Ames, Iowa. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD R. KALDOR, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
ECONOMICS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, IOWA STATE 
COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA 


Mr. Kaupor. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, ladies and 
gentleman, my name is Donald Kaldor. I am associate professor of 
economics at the agricultural experiment station at Ames, Iowa State 
College. 
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About 6 months ago the agricultural expe riment station at lowa 
State College in cooperation with the University of [Illinois initiated 
a study to determi ne the views of farmers on some of the important 
issues in agricultural price support policy. Opinion data were gath- 
ered in personal interviews with 588 farm operators located through- 
out lon a and the northern three-fifths of Illinois. The sample was 
designed to provide reasonably accurate estimates of the views of the 
approximately 317,000 farmers residing in the area. .A report of the 
preliminary findings of this study was released today. Copies have 
been sent to the members of this committee. In the time available I 
will briefly summarize the findings set forth in this report. 

Mr. Horven. Without objection that may be inserted in the record, 

Mr. Kaupor. At the time of the initial survey in April of this year, 
a majority of the farmers interviewed in Iowa and northern Illinois 
indicated they favored price supports on cattle, hogs, and feed grains 
in a period of depression. The percentage of farmers favoring de- 
pression supports was considerably larger in Iowa than in northern 
[linois. 

Under existing conditions, however, a substantially smaller percent- 
age of farmers in the area favored price supports on these products. 
Only 35 percent of the farmers interviewed wanted price supports on 

cattle at the present time; Do perce opposed present Supports, and 
10 percent ane undecided. Price supports on hogs in the present 
situation were favored by 30 percent, opposed by 61 percent and 
) percent were undecided. 

Farmers in the survey area were almost evenly divided for and 
against feed grain supports at the present time. Forty-four percent 
thought feed grain prices should be supported, 48 percent were op 
posed and 8 percent were undecided. There was, however, a wide 
variation in farmer opinion in the two States. In Iowa 51 percent of 
the farmers wanted feed grain supports at present, whereas only 32 
percent of the farmers in northern Illinois expressed this view. 

Nearly three-fourths of the farmers who favored supports either 
at present or in a depression thought that livestock prices should be 
supported if feed grain prices are supported. A majority of these 
farmers also favored support levels that varied with supply rather 
than fixed supports. 

l’armers were asked what methods of support they thought should 
be used for feed grains and livestock. In the case of feed grains, 
commodity loan Ss were mel tioned Most frequently by lowa farmers 
as the preferred method of supporting feed grain prices. But Illi- 
nois farmers were equally divided in their preference between com- 
modity loans and direct payments. However, farmers in both States 
mentioned direct payments more frequently than any other method 
for supporting livestock prices 

In a July survey of the same farmers, they were asked what the 
Government’s policy should be with res spect to butter. The replies 

d that 55 percent of those interviewed preferred a policy vy of not 


Ving b Te) mid lett ne e market alone 5 aitD percent fa vored con- 
uation of the present buying and storage program; 18 percent pre- 


ferred allowing the price to fall to a free market level and making up 
the difference by direct payments: 15 percent were undecided: and 8 
percent favored othe ilternatives. Da ry farmers favored the 
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present policy of buying and storing butter more frequently than grain 
farmers or producers of cattle and hogs. 

Farmers were also asked which they would prefer if given the fol 
lowing choices: (1) Cut corn acreage and keep a 90 percent parity 
loan rate; or (2) keep corn acreage free of control and take a cut in 
the loan rate. Their replies were about evenly divided—44 percent 
favored a reduction in the loan rate and no acreage control; 42 percent 
preferred acreage control and a 90 percent loan rate; 2 percent were 
opposed to any Government control or price support; and 12 percent 
were undecided, or failed to give an opinion. 

(The document referred to above is as follows:) 


VIEWS OF LlOWA AND NORTHERN ILLINOIS FARMERS ON PRICE-SUPPORT POLICY 
Preliminary report No. 1, project 1229 
, SUM MARY 


\ substantial majority of Iowa and northern [llinois farmers would favor 
Government price supports of cattle and hogs in periods of depression, but under 
existing economic conditions they lean away from such aid, a sampling of 
opinions in this livestock-producing area, reveals 

On the question of the Government continuing supports of feed grains at the 
time the survey was conducted in April, those interviewed were about evenly 
divided, survey tabulations show. Farmers in the area, however, voiced strong 
favor of these supports during periods of depression 

Karmers in both States want livestock prices supported when the Government 
is supporting feed-grain prices. Farmers in lowa preferred commodity loans 
as the method of supporting grain prices. Lllinois farmers were equally divided 
in their preference between direct payments and commodity loans. 

Farmers in both States indicated a preference for direct payments as the best 
method of supporting livestock prices. 


INTRODUCTION 


During the coming year Congress will make important farm-policy decisions, 
Mandatory price supports at 90 percent of parity for corn, Wheat, cotton, pea- 
nuts, tobacco, and rice are scheduled to expire with the marketing of the 1954 
crops. The Government's current commitment to support the prices of dairy 
products at 90 percent of parity ends Mareh 31, 1954." 

In the meantime farm people are doing a lot of thinking about price-support 
policy. What farmers are thinking is one important guide to the development 
of an acceptable price policy for agriculture. 

This report analyzes the views of a group of farm operators in Iowa and 
northern Illinois on some of the significant price support issues It should 
be helpful to policymakers in providing an unbiased picture of grassroots opin 
ion in one of the major food-producing areas of the country 

rhe information was obtained from a sample of 588 farmers located through- 
out Iowa and the northern three-fifths of [Ninois by a group of trained enumer 


ators.” Views were expressed by operators on rented and owned farms 5 acres 


or larger producing commodities valued at $150 or more per year. ‘Two surveys 
vere conducted, one in April and one in July 1953 Unless otherwise stated, 


the data presented in this report were collected in the April survey.* 


Analysis prepared by Donald R. Kald Acknowledgment is due Elliott Cliftor 
Norman Strand, and Edgar Jacobs. of Iowa State College, for help and advice in preparing 
tl i or nd tabulations used in this rem 

Che ea covered is shown on the map i! 

» price-support opinion \ were collected d ga comprehensive study of farmers’ 
marketing activities conducted by Iowa State College and the University of Illinois and 
financed by a grant from the Chicago Union Stock Yard & Transit 

‘The sample was designed by the statistical laboratory of Iowa State College to provide 
onably accurate esti tes of the views of the approximately 317,000 farmers residing 
the area However, information based upon a sample from a larger population is always 
subject to sampling error For this reason small differences cannot be regarded as statisti 
illy significant For many of the comparisons in this stud it appears that differences 
a | iller than abou 10 percent hou 1 not be onside red si nific it 
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PRICE SUPPORTS IN THE CURRENT SITUATION 
decade the American economy bas been operating at essen 
nt levels of income and output. During the past 2 years the 

ces has been reasonably stable. Nevertheless, prices of farm 

basic « dit have declined appreciably. Since De 
ty ratic of prices eived by farmers to prices paid 
ed to the 1910-14 period) has fallen from 107 to 93. Many 
disturbed by the decline in the terms of trade for agricul 
ndering if rn s are about to experience a repetition of 
l osperity Was accompanied by a lower level of farm 
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In the present situation do farmers believe the Government should support 
farm prices’ Farmers in Iowa and northern Illinois were asked this question 
ubout prices for cattle, hogs, and feed grains.’ The replies indicated that in no 
case was there a clear majority in favor of price supports at present. 

Despite the fact that cattle are an important source of income in the region 
and prices had fallen to about 80 percent of parity, only 35 percent of the farmers 
interviewed thought prices should be supported. On the other hand, 55 percent 
opposed cattle supports and 10 percent were undecided (table 1).° 

At the time of the April survey hogs were selling for ubout 102 percent of 
parity. Prices had been rising steadily for nearly 3 months fo the question, 
‘Do you think the Government should support hogs at the present time,” 50 per- 
cent said “Yes,” 61 percent said “No,” and 9 percent were undecided 

Farmers in the area were almost evenly divided for and against feed grain 
supports in the present situation. Forty-four percent thought feed grain prices 
should be supported, 4S percent opposed supports, and S percent were undecided 
But a larger percentage of farmers favored present supports on feed grains 
than on cattle and hogs. 

There was, however, a wide variation in farmer opinion in the two States. In 
Iowa, 51 percent of the farmers interviewed wanted feed grain supports at pres- 
ent, 48 percent did not, and 6 percent were undecided. On the other hand, in 
northern DTlinois 32 percent were in favor of supports, 5S percent were opposed, 
ind 10 percent were undecided. 

Only 29 percent of the farmers intervewed thought the Government should sup- 
port the prices of all three commodities at the present time. In contrast, 46 
percent opposed supports for all three commodities 

The sample evidence fails to suggest any correlation between size of farm in 
acres and an affirmative view on price supports for cattle, hogs, and feed grains. 
Percentagewise, operators of large farms seemed to favor supports in the present 
situation as frequently aus operators of small farms. However, farmers operating 
};00 acres or more opposed supports more consistently and the proportion of 


farmers who were undecided tended to be greater for small farms than for large 


farms. Since farm size is correlated with income, these differences might be 
related to income (tables 2, 3, and 4) 

There appeared to be no association between opinions on present supports and 
farmtype. Farmers favored or opposed supports in about the same ratio whether 
their main source of income was grain, dairy products, or cattle and hogs In 





northern Illinois, however, the percentu 
arger for dairy 
and 4) 

Farmers who were members of the Farm Bureau expressed essentially the 
same opinions about price supports in the present situation as farmers who were 
not member: This was true not only for the area as a whole but also for each 
individual State.’ 

There were no significant differences between tenants and owners. However, 
70 percent of the part owners and 87 percent of the managers opposed cattle 
supports while 51 percent of the owners and 56 percent of the tenants expressed 
this view 

Attitudes on present supports were not associated with years of farming ex 
perience. Farmers who had farmed but a short time favored or opposed sup 
ports with nearly the same relative frequency as those who had farmed for many 
years While there was no consistent correlation apparent between years of 


e of farmers favoring supports was 
t » 


farms than for cash gain and cattle-hog farms (tables 2, 3 





schooling and the percentage favoring supports, farmers with less than 6 years 
of schooling favored supports more frequently than those with more than 12 
vears of schooling. Inasmuch as the differences were rather large, they may be 
statistically significant. This doesn’t necessarily mean that schooling was 

casual factor since there may have been other factors associated with schooling 


nfluencing opinions 
PRICE SUPPORTS DURING A DEPRESSION 


Many Towa and northern Illinois farmers held different views on price sup 





ports when the economic environment was one of depression. A substantially 

5 The wording of the questions is given in the titles of the appendix tables 

'The t referred to in the discussion are found in the appendix 

The estimates showed 63.7 percent of the f mers in the area were Farm Bureau 
members percent were members of the Farmers Union, and 0.5 percent memnbers of 
the Grange 
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larger proportion of farmers favored price supports during a depression than at 
the present time. In fact a majority of those who expressed an opinion thought 
the Government should support the prices of hogs, cattle, and feed grains above 

irket levels in a depression. Cattle supports were favored by 59 percent in a 


depression compared to 35 percent in the present situation, For hogs the esti 
nates Were 59 percent and 30 percent, and for feed grains 63 percent compared 
to 44 percent Although most farmers favored depression supports, nearly one 


d of the group interviewed opposed supports even in a depression (table 6). 

Some farmers favored depression supports for some commodities and not for 

others. However, 55 percent thought all 3 commodities should be supported, 
while only 27 percent opposed supports for all 3. 

Che proportion of farmers favoring depression supports for cattle, hogs, and 
feed grains was nearly 50 percent larger in Iowa than in northern Illinois 
Farmers in northern Iiinois were nearly evenly divided on the question of depres 
sion supports Evidently more northern Illinois farmers oppose Government 
intervention whether in good times or bad times. 

For the region as a whole, there was no consistent correlation between size 
of farm and opinions on depression supports. Farmers operating large farms 
seemed to hold essentially the same views as those operating simall farms, 

Dairy producers seemed to favor depression supports for cattle, hogs, and 


feed grains somewhat less frequently than crsh grain or cattle-hogs farmers 
The proportion of dairy farmers who were undecided was larger than for other 
groups It is reasonable to expect dairy farmers to have less interest in price 


supports for cattle, hogs, and feed grains than farmers who derive most of their 
neome from these products. In addition, many dairy farmers buy feed. For 
this reason they are likely to look at feed grain supports as a buyer rather than 
as a selier 

The estimates showed a slightly larger proportion of cash grain farmers fa 
voring supports on feed grains than on cattle or hogs. It might be expected 
that cash-grain farmers would react more favorably to supports on feed grains 
Yet the differences were small, and there is some question whether they would 
be statistically significant The differences, however, were conside rably larger 
for lowa farmers than for northern Illinois farmers Among cattle and hog 
producers the percentages in favor of depression supports varied little for the 


three commodities (tables 7, 8, and 9) 





Opinions of Farm Bureau members were not significantly different from those 
of nonmembers. On the question of depression supports an unbiased poll of 
Farm Bureau membership would have given essentially the same results as a 

indom sample (table 10) 

Owners, part owners, und tenants favored or opposed depression supports 
with about the same relative frequency. Apparently this was not true for man 
ugel For example, feed-grain supports were favored by 64 percent of the 
owners, 65 percent of the part owners, and 62 percent of the tenants. However, 


ouly 7 percent of the mana 


‘rs favored depression supports for feed grains. 
With passibly one exception, farmers with different amounts of experience as 
operators seemed to favor depression supports with nearly equal frequency 
This was true of farmers with less than 6 years’ experience, with 18 to 26 years 
experience, and with more than 26 years of experience. But a somewhat larger 
percentage of the farmers with 9 to 17 years’ experience fayored depression sup 
ports for cattle and hogs. For feed-grain supports there was very little variation 
among the groups. Farmers with 9 to 17 years’ experience favored supports for 





all 8 commodities with about the same relative frequency. However, for other 
groups the percentage in favor of feed grains was higher. Most of the oper- 


ators with 9 to 17 years probably started farming during the depression of the 
1950°s. For this reason they might have attached more importance to depression 
supports for cattle and hogs. It should be recognized that the differences were 
not large. The probability may be fairly high that they merely reflect sampling 
error. Until it is determined that they are statistically significant, one cannot 
attach much importance to them. 

When the replies of farmers were classified by years of schooling, there 
seemed to be soine tendency for the percentage of farmers favoring supports 
for cattle and hogs to be inversely correlated with years of schooling. The 
percentage declined consistently as years of schooling increased. However, a 
more refined method is needed to evaluate this apparent relationship 
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FEED GRAIN SUPPORTS : WITH OR WITHOUT LIVESTOCK SUPPORTS? 


Most of the production of feed grains is marketed through livestock. ‘The 
level of feed grain prices in relation to livestock prices is an important factor 
influencing livestock production. lo farmers think livestock prices should be 
supported if feed grain prices are supported? 

This question was put to farmers in Iowa and northern Illinois who favored 
supports either in a depression or at the present time. About 75 percent said 
livestock prices should be supported if feed grain prices are supported. Only 
14 percent said “No,” 3 percent were undecided, and 8 percent failed to answer 
for other reasons. The response of Iowa farmers was similar to that of north- 
ern Illinois farmers. 

In Iowa, farmers on small farms seemed to favor coupling livestock and feed 
grain supports more frequently than operators of large farms. Nearly 8&7 
percent of those operating less than 100 acres favored livestock supports if feed 
grains are supported, whereas only 66 percent of the farmers operating 360 
acres Or more expressed this opinion. Moreover, the percentages were consist 
ently smaller with progressively larger size groups. ‘This relationship was not 
apparent in northern Illinois. 

AS might be expected cash grain farmers favored livestock supports along 
with feed grain supports less frequently than producers who depend mainly on 
dairying and cattle and hogs for income. While 78 percent of the cattle and hog 
farmers and 85 percent of the dairy farmers favored livestock supports with 
feed grain supports, 68 percent of the cash grain farmers favored the combina 
tion (table 12). 

FIXED VERSUS FLEXIBLE SUPPORTS 


Producers who favored price supports at the present time were asked to express 
their opinion on the question of flexible versus fixed support levels. The question 
put to farmers was “Do you think support levels should be fixed or should they 
be varied according to supply so that farm income would remain stable?’ ® 

The replies showed 73 percent favoring flexible supports, 20 percent for fixed 
supports, and 7 percent undecided. Of the undecided group, a larger propor 
tion resided in northern Illinois than in Iowa. Among those who expressed 
a preference, however, the percentages were nearly equal in the two arens 
There were no significant differences between the responses of Farm Bureau 
members and those of nonmembers (tables 13 and 14). 

Operators of farms 300 acres and over favored flexible supports somewhat 
more frequently than operators of smaller farms. The percentage of farmers 
failing to answer increased consistently with size of farm. Apparently a large: 
proportion of the operators of small farms had not made up their mind on 
this question (table 15). 

With the possible exception of the manager group, farmers operating under 
various tenure arrangements favored and opposed flexible and fixed! supports 
with about the same relative frequency. Evidently a larger proportion of th: 
manager group favored flexible supports. There were neither large nor con 
sistent differences among the views of farmers with varying amounts of ex- 
perience. The percentages were nearly the same for farmers with less than 8 
years’ experience as for those with more than 27 years’ experience. 


SUPPORT LEVELS 


Farmers who favored fixed supports were asked to indicate the level at which 
they thought supports should be set. Among the 20 percent of farmers who 
favored fixed supports, the support level mentioned most frequently for cattle, 
hogs, and feed grains was 90 percent of parity. Roughly 50 percent of the 
fariners who preferred fixed supports thought support levels should be set at 
this level. Full parity was mentioned for hogs by 11 percent, for cattle by 14 
percent, and for feed grains by 16 percent (table 16). 

Cash grain farmers mentioned support levels for feed grains which averaged 
higher than for cattle and hogs. Cattle-hog producers seemed to favor a some- 
What lower support level also, but the differences were not as large as for cash 


® This question was formulated badly There is serious question whether varying the 
price according to supply would stabilize farm income. It certainly would not for indi 
vidual producers. As the question stands, it implies greater income stability than actually 
could be achieved by flexible support levels 
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vrain farmers The support levels mentioned by dairy farmers averaged 
about the same for all three commodities (table 17). 

The support levels favored by members of the Farm Bureau averaged higher 
than those of nonmembers for both cattle and hogs. The average support level 
was 16 percent higher for hogs and 25 percent higher for cattle. Without a 
test of significance one cannot be reasonably sure whether these differences 
are the result of sampling error or whether they actually differentiate mem- 
bers from nonmembers In the absence of such a test, one might conclude 
that since the differences are fairly large there is a presumption in favor of 


gnifieance 


PRICE SUPPORTS FOR BUTTER 


Under the current program for dairy products, prices are being supported at 
90 percent of parity Che failure of market demand to absorb the quantities 
produced at these prices has meant large support purchases by the Government. 
ce April 1952 Government purchases have removed from regular market 
annels nearly $19 million pounds of butter, 211 million pounds of cheese, and 


168 million pounds of nonfat dry milk solids 

Farmers were asked what they thought the Government's policy should be 
vith spect to butter. Several alternatives were listed and farmers were given 
an opportunity to add to the list The replies showed that 35 percent of those 
interviewed favored a policy of not buying butter and letting the market alone; 


23 percent preferred a continuation of the present buying and storage policy: 
IS percent favored allowing the price to fall to the free market ievel and making 
p the difference by direct payments; 15 percent were undecided: and 8 percent 


red other alternatives (table 19) 


Almost one-half of the farmers in northern Illinois thought the Government 
hould stop buying butter and leave the market alone, whereas only 28 percent 
of lk a’s farmers favored this alternative For other alternatives the differences 
between Iowa and northern T] ois were rather small 





Farm Bureau members favored the various alternatives with nearly the same 
ative frequency as nonmembers. There were no important differences in the 
' 


ews either of members or nonmembers between Towa and northern Tllinois 
table 20) 





\s one might antic pate the pre ferences of da ry farmers were consid rably 
fferent than those of other farmers Approximately 45 percent of the dairy 
producers favored continuing the present policy of buying and storing butter. In 
contra only 21 percent of the cattle-hog farmers and 22 percent of the cash 
Q n f ners pref ed alte itive While 35 pereent of the cattle-hog 
l diucers and 42 percent the cash rain irmers favored a free market for 
b only 26 percent « farmers thought the Government should quit 
utte nd le f The percentage undecided was only 

be ne-half as irmers (table 21) 
There was a consister v for the percentage of farmers favoring the 





present program to decline with an increase in years of formal schooling. For 
example, 29 percent of the farmers ith less than 6 vears of schooling favored 





Government purchase and storage, whereas 10 percent of the farmers with 13 
r more vears of schooling preferred this alt tive (table 22) 
Ov rs, part owners, and tenants favored the various alternatives with about 
the snme itive frequency However, the manager group showed a higher 
ge it ive fa free irket 
IODS OF SUPPOR 


Sinee the adoption of the first AAA program in 1933, the Government has used 
number of differet methods in its efforts to s 
products, During the postwar period, however, storable products have been sup- 
ported largely by commodity loans and storage The principal method for perish- 


able products has been direct Government purchase from producers or proces 





ipport the prices of farm 





sors Marketing quotas have been used extensively in the case of tobacco 
While acreage allotments were frequently employed in prewar vears, they have 
been used only 1 year (1950) since the war for corn, wheat, cotton. rice. and 
inuts Marketing quotas were recently approved by producers for the 1954 
Cro] It is very likely that other crops will be subject either to acreage 
nts or marketing qoutas next vear 

‘mers (in Towa and northern Tllinois) were questioned on the method of 
support which they thought should be used for both feed ] 








crains and vestock 
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products. Eight alternatives were listed for feed grains and seven for live 
stock products. In addition farmers were given an opportunity to suggest other 
methods. 

Feed grains 

Commodity loans were mentioned most frequently as the method preferred for 
supporting the prices of feed grains. This method was named by 42 percent of 
the farmers interviewed. Nearly 16 percent mentioned direct payments to make 
up the difference between the murket price and the support price; 12 percent 
favored acreage allotments, while 6 percent favored both direct purchases and 
marketing quotas. About 10 percent were either undecided or failed to answer 
for other reasons (table 28). 

In northern Illinois there was no significant difference in the percentages 
favoring direct payments and commodity louns. Each of these methods was men- 
tioned by about 24 percent of the farmers interviewed. On the other hand, Iowa 
farmers favored commodity loans over direct payments in the ratio of 4 to 1 

With respect to support methods for feed grains, the views of Farm Bureau 
members were apparently somewhat different from those of nonmembers. About 
45 percent of the members favored commodity loans compared to 35 percent of 
the nonmembers. Direct payments were preferred by 22 percent of the nonmem- 
bers and 18 percent of the members. Similar differences existed in both Towa 
and northern Illinois. Acreage allotments were favored by about the same 
percentage in both groups (table 24). 

There seemed to be some tendency for small farmers to favor direct payments 
more frequently than large farmers, while large farmers apparently preferred 
commodity loans more frequently. In each size group, however, commodity 
loans were favored by a large percentage than any other method (table 25). 

Among dairy farmers direct payments were preferred to commodity loans in 
the ratio of almost 2to1. The proportions were reversed for cash grain farmers 
and producers of cattle and hogs. For dairy farmers who are important buyers 
of feed, the use of direct payments would mean lower feed costs. This might 
have been one reason why dairy farmers preferred direct payments to cominodity 
loans for feed grains (table 25). 


Livestock 


The method most frequently mentioned for supporting livestock prices among 
farmers in Iowa and northern Illinois was direct payments. This method was 
preferred by 28 percent of the farmers interviewed. About 18 percent favored 
the use of production quotas, 16 percent mentioned marketing quotas, 14 percent 
preferred direct purchases by the Government, and 3 percent favored other 
methods. Almost 20 percent of the farmers interviewed failed to give an answer. 
The percentage of “no answer” was higher than for any other single question. 
It suggests that farmers were more uncertain about the answer to this question 
(table 26). 

In northern Dlinois almost 38 percent of the farmers thought the Government 
should use direct payments. The figure for Iowa, however, was only 25 percent. 
A larger proportion of Iowa farmers favored marketing quotas and direct pur- 
chase. There was no important difference in the percentage favoring production 
quotas in the 2 areas (table 26). 

When farmers’ replies were classified by farm size, no correlation was apparent 
between size of farm and the relative frequency with which producers preferred 
various methods of support. The small differences observed are probably no 
larger than those normally arising in random sampling (table 27). 

It appears that major source of income had some influence on farmers’ prefer- 
ences. While 25 percent of the cattle and hog farmers and 31 percent of the 
cash grain farmers preferred direct payments for livestock, over 52 percent of 
the dairy farmers favored this method. 

Neither years of experience, tenure, nor years of formal schooling uppeared 
to have any important effect on farmers’ opinions about methods of support for 
livestock. In no instance was there any consistent relationship. Undoubtedly 
most of the observed differences can be explained by sampling error. 

There were no significant differences between the responses of Farm Bureau 
members and those of nonmembers. Both Farm Bureau members and non- 
members favored direct payments more frequently than other methods of sup- 
port. However, there seemed to he some difference in the views of Farm Bureau 
members in Iowa and northern Illinois. Direct payments were mentioned by a 
larger percentage of members in northern Illinois than in Towa Members in 
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Iowa favored marketing quotas more frequently than those in northern Illinois. 
These differences were fairly large and probably significant (table 28). 


ACREAC ALLOTMENTS VERSUS A REDUCTION IN THE LOAN RATE 


Do farmers prefer (1) cutting their corn acreage and keeping a 90 percent of 
parity loan rate, or (2) keeping their corn acreage free of control and taking 
acu n the loan rate? These alternutives were incorporated in a question put 
to farmers in lowa and northern Illinois in July. 

rheir replies showed 44 percent favored a reduction in the loan rate and no 
acreage control, 42 percent preferred acreage control and a 90 percent of parity 

in rate, 2 percent expressed opposition to all Government control, and 12 
percent were undecided or failed to give an opinion for other reasons. For 
those who did express an opinion, the sample evidence is consistent with the 
hypothesis that farmers were evenly divided on the question of acreage control 
versus a reduction in the loan rate (table 29) 

Farmers operating less than 100 acres who expressed an opinion favored a 
reduction in the loan rate in the ratio of 2 to 1. Farmers operating 300 or more 
ucres Were almost evenly divided. This was also true for those operating 100 
to 199 acres. But producers on 200 to 299 acre farms favored a cut in acreage 
more frequently than a reduction in the loan rate (table 30). 

In Iowa there was an apparent correlation between the acreage in corn and the 
relative frequency with which farmers favored a cut in acreage or a reduction 


in the loan rate. As the acreage in corn increased the percentage in favor of a 
cut in acreage also increased. For example, 39 percent of the farmers with 
less than 59 acres of corn favored a cut in acreage, whereas 79 percent of the 


farmers with 140 or more acres of corn preferred this alternative. The per- 
centages were consistently larger for greater areas in corn. On the other hand, 
there was an inverse relationship between acres in corn and the percentage favor- 
ing a reduction in the loan rate. Almost one-half of the farmers with less than 
0 acres favored a reduction in the loan rate, while only 19 percent of those with 
140 or more acres preferred this alternative. These relationships were not 
apparent in northern Illinois. Hence, they were not as evident for the area as 
i whole (table 51) 

An important difference in views was observed among the more specialized 
conucers Whereas 40 percent of the dairy and cattle-hog producers favered 
a cut in corn acreage, 57 percent of the cash grain farmers expressed this view. 
About 50 percent of the dairy and cattle-hog farmers favored a reduction in the 
loan rate compared to only 37 percent of the grain farmers (table 30). 

This might be explained by the differential gains to be expected by livestock 
and cash grain farmers under the two alternatives. Farmers who feed practi- 
cally all their corn or who buy additional corn for feeding are not likely to see 
much immediate advantage in a high loan rate and a cut in their corn acreage. 
If acreage controls are effective, their corn supply is reduced without any imme- 
diate increase in livestock prices. Furthermore, there is likely to be some incon- 
venience and cost in reorganizing their livestock program. Over the longer pull, 
an effective acreage-control program would bring reductions in livestock output 
and an increase in prices. But this is less certain, it takes time, and it would 
involve some underemployment of resources. In contrast, the cash grain farmer 
has good prospects of some immediate gain and at less cost. Since the price 
elasticity of demand for corn is generally considered to be less than one, a small 
crop sells for more than a large crop. For this reason cash grain farmers might 
realize some immediate increase in income from an effective control program. 

Among farmers who expressed an opinion there seemed to be some tendency 
for the percentage favoring a cut in acreage to decline and for the percentage 
favoring a reduction in the loan to rise with an increase in the proportion of the 
corn crop fed on the farm. Further analysis is needed to determine whether this 
apparent relationship is statistically significant (table 32). 

Differences between the preferences of Farm Bureau members and non-Farm 
Bureau members were small, probably well within the limits of sampling error 
While Farm Bureau members favored acreage cuts and a reduction in the loan 
rate with nearly the same relative frequency in Iowa and northern Illinois, the 
percentage of nonmembers favoring a cut in acreage was 51 percent in Iowa and 
only 18 percent in northern Illinois. About 39 percent of the nonmembers in 
Iowa favored a cut in the loan rate, while 64 percent of those in northern Illinois 


29 


favored this alternative (table 33). 
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Reasons 





The reasons given by farmers for preferring a cut in acreage or a reduction in 
the loan rate are difficult to interpret The reasons for one’s preferences are not 
always Clear to the individual himself. Additional complications arise when the 
individual attempts to communicate his reasons to others 

For those who favored a cut in acrea 








most of the reasons were related to 





prices and market relationships, soil improvement, and the freeing of land for 
other uses. Nearly 57 percent mentioned reducing the surplus, bringing supply 
nto line with demand, keeping the price up, or other ideas associated with prices 
nd market relationships. About 35 percent said they preferred a cut in acreage 
becanse it would help improve or conserve the soil. The remaining 8 percent 
act that a cut in corn acreage would free more land for 


vyave as a reason the I 
other crops What these farmers may have hu n mind is not clear 

\ larger variety of reasons was given by those farmers who favored a cut in 
the loan rate. But four reasons were listed most frequently lmost 88 percent 
mentioned that a reduction in the loan rate would reduce the price and bring 
feed costs down, making feeding more profituble. Less Government control was 
given as a reason by 24 percent of this group \bout 1S percent said that a cut 
in the acreage of corn would not reduce the surplus and for this reason the loan 
rate should be reduced 
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TABLE 2 Farmers’ replies to the question, “At the present time, do you think the 
Government should support hog prices?’—Classified by farm size, farm types 
and area 

In per tug 
I P Far ty i oO e of income 
: Cattle Cattle 
(v ( tth id } Ste hogs 
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ARLE 4 Farmers’ replies to the question, “At the present time, do 
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PARLE 5 Farmers’ replies to the question, “At the present tine, do von think that 
the Gowernment should support cattle (hog) (feed grain) prices?” Classified 


by Farm Burcanu membership and area 


In percentage 
Should sup} if 1] r ‘ Should supp ! 
price ‘ rice 
rea grout 
( \ , ] N i n \ Don't , 
k t know 
lowa f 
Fa Bure 
bers 4( , t 02.5 ; “ $ 41.4 1.¢ { 
Non-Farn sureau 
members 39. 0) ij. 2 4.8 0 2 ¢ ; 0. ( ih. 4 sf M 
Northern Illinois farmer 
Farm Bureau men 
hers 30.5 | 58.0) 11 10 o 61.3 | 12.2 00 |) 31.1 11.4 1 
Non-Farm Bureau 
member 30.4 | 60.5 ) 41 f 351 60.4! 61 10 
All 
mie 
s6. 4 » M 4 #2 4 10 $5.4 4 l 1M 
Bureau 
st, f 4 t 64 4 10 5.4 ; 4 A) 





TABLE 6.—Farmers’ replics to the question, “Do you believe the Government 
should support cattle (hog) (feed grain) prices above market levels during a 
period of depression?” Classified by area 





SI} Should support Should support fee 
Num ( I price grain prices 
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Art oul re 
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ing Y« Ni de- Total) ¥ \ de tal} ¥ Ni le Total 
led ed ided 
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TABLE 9.—lFarmers’ replies to the question, “Do you beliere the Government 
should support hog prices above market levels during a period of depres 
sion?” —Classified by farm size, farm type, and area 


Ir erent 
} 
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TABLE 10 Farmers’ replies to the question, “Do you believe the Government 
should support cattle (hore 


7) (feed grain) prices above market levels during 
a period of depression?” Classified by Farm Bureau membe rship and areca 
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TABLE ] Replies of farmers who favor present or depression supports on cattle, 
hogs, feed grain prices to the question, “If the Government supports feed 
grain prices do you believe the Government should support livestock prices?” 


or 








Classified by farm size, farm type, and area 
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TABLE 13.—Replies of farmers who favor supports at present to the 


“Do you think support levels should be fired or should they be 
ing to supply so that farm incomes remain stable?” 
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TABLE 14.—Replies of farmers who favored supports at the present to the ques- 


tion, “Do you think support levels should be 
according to supply so that farm incomes would remain stable?” 
by Farm Bureau membership 
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TABLE 15.—Replies of farmers who favor supports at present to the question, “Do 
you think support levels should be fired or should they be varied according to 
supply so that farm incomes remain stable?’—Classified by farm 
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17 Replies of farmers who favored a fixed level of supports to the ques 
You say you want price supports fi red At what level should the price 
pports for cattle (hogs) (feed grains) be fired?”’—Classified by farm size 
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LE 19.—Farmers’ preferences with respect to alternative price support policies 
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TABLE 20 Karmers’ preferences with re spect to alternative price support poli ies 
for butter in the current situation. classified bu ha 
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CABLE 22 Farmers’ preferences with respect to alternative price-support polici« 
for butter in the current situation, ¢ lassific d by vears of schooling 
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TABLE 23 Replies of farmera who favored present or depression supports for 
cattle, 


hogs, or feed grains to the question, “If the Government supports feed 





grain prices, which one of the following methods should be used in your 
opinion? Classified by area 
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PARLE 32 l’armers choosing acreage cut and those choosing corn loan rate cut 
classified by percent of corn crop fed and area 








Per , 
Pe 
Area i 
i ) “ i ‘ 
Iowa farmers 
Cut acreage 0.7 j 7.9 2 Te 
Cut loan rate ; y Im 9 ) 18.8 
No opinion 29 0 29 g Rg 2 
No Government control 29 0 » 1 
Total 100.0 00. 0 100.0 00.0 ow 
Northern Tilinois farn 
Cut acreage ) 
Cut loan rate 8 18. | o% is. 1] 62.8 
No opinion 10.4 ) 21.1 0 ) 
No Government mntrol 0 1”) 5 
Potal 100. ¢ 0 MW). ( " 0.0 
All farmer 
Cut acreage 15.4 5. 7 4.3 
Cut loan rate 11.0 1 1.7 55. 4 
No opinion 
No Government cont 4 & ty 
Total 100. ( 00. 0 100. 0 0.0 
r a. > . 
TABLE 33 Farmers choosing corn acreage cut and those choosing corn loan rate 
cut, classified by membership in Farm Bureau Federation and area 
Percent 
N Farm Far N I I 
Area and alternativ Bureau Bureau Area and alternative Bureau Bureau 
“ } ‘ : mamibet on 
lowa farmers All farmer 
Cut acreage 0.8 is. 7 Cut acreage 11.8 6.9 
Cut loan rate 8.7 j . Cut loan tr 
No opinion 8.8 4 No opinior 0. ¢ 6 
No Government cont I 7 t No Govert t trol as 
Total 100. 0 100.0 tal mw) ¢ 
Northern Illinois fa 
Cut acreage 8 s 
Cut loan rate 63.5 45 ¢ 
No opinion | o 
No Government control 0 »>g 
of ] " m™ ) 


Mr. Hoeven. The next witness is Harry S. Halvorsen, of Forest 
City, Lowa. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY S. HALVORSEN, FOREST CITY, IOWA 


Mr. Hatvorsen. I am the county chairman of the Winnebago Re 
publican Farm Council. My opinion here represents my own opinio! 
and not that of the organization which I represent. 

My opinion has been drawn from my association with other farmers. 
I farm 120 acres in northern Iowa, and until last winter the major 
part of my income was derived from feeding cattle. 


; At the present time i am one of those rich cattle feeders of last 
: : as F : , 
i winter. I will assure you I am still in the cattle-feeding business. I 
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inst purchased 40 head of Montana heifers. The first recommenda 
I have to make concerns the selling of sealed corn. 
I ate the present law. é iled corn 18 sold for the loan rate plus 


i] forage and handling charges, which at the present time places 


led co} it $1.70. which I feel is too high a rate for the average 


i 


In 1952 approxim itely 


( 


90 percent of the corn sold was utilized as 


liveston feed I believe that sealed corn should be resold to livestock 
feeders In pe} ods ot corn shortage on a bas ot the market price of 

ift und fie Os, T his would help to give us a more orderly supply ot 
hogs and cattle over the vears and help to prevent the market gluts 


<o disastrous to the farmer. 

I realize that this would be selling corn at a loss. but I feel that it 

better to sell corn for feed at a small loss than to store it for long 
peri ls of time ai d take even larger losse = due to spoilage. 

We had a example of that in the corn they were removing this 
Stimnmer. 

Secondly. I do not believe it is eood to keep corn sealed for over 
2 years, or at the most 3 years, without having it replaced with newer 
corn because of the deterioration in feed value of the corn. 

Thirdly, over a period of years a high support price on corn would 
! ke MI prices for cattle and hogs. since the in and outers would 
more likely sell their corn. This would reduce the number of cattle 
a} d hovs marketed and result in high prices for the cattle and hogs 
raised, 

Phere has been a plan proposed for corn-acreage allotment whereby 
a farmer would be paid support price on his allotment; but if he went 
over his allotment, his support price would be lowered according to 
the percent he went over. This plan has some merit for consideration 
if corn acreages are deemed advisable in the future. 

[ recommend that due to the surplus of perishable butter, that butter 
be used in place of margarine in the school-lunch programs because 
of its higher nutritional value. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that I also believe in 100 percent 
of parity in the market place. 

As has been pointed out here today, the basis on which parity is 
based at the present time is not adequate, as the cost of the products 
that the farmer is buying has gone up. 

Mr. Horven. I have been advised that Mr. J. C. Peterson, of the 
Lamb Feeders Association of Spencer, Lowa, is now in the room. 

Mr. Peterson was called this morning. If he is present, he may 
come forward and be recognized for 6 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF J. C. PETERSON, LAMB FEEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
SPENCER, IOWA 


Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, my name is J. C. Peterson, represent- 
ing here the National Lamb Feeders’ Association, but also through the 
association with feeder cattle and feeder lambs throughout all the 
Western States. I want to take more time here perhaps with cattle. 

I do want to commend the committee for giving this opportunity 
to organizations and individuals to present our testimony so close to 
home. 
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First, I ain not too much concerned about lambs because we are on 


the low period of the lamb cycle, and I am sure that my neighbor, 

Mr. Getting, covered the whole ituation this morning. 
There is only one thing to remember, and that is that in the perish 
ables, particularly in slaughtering lambs and cattle. we have to con 
| 


sider the seasonal characteristics and the seasonabli marketings, 


Last year prices on lambs, dressed lambs, finally dropped, particu 
larly on heavyweights, to 35 cents per pound. 

We recommende vl at that time that the Commodity Credit Corpora 
tion buy may be 2.000 lambs per week to support prices. 

Had they done so and perhaps purchased 150,000 lambs it would 
have been enough to take the surplus off the market and could have 
resold those lambs at approximately 40 cents per pound during the 
shortage of the supply in July. 

It is something vou must consider when you talk about supporting 
perishables, and that is the change in the supply of animals for 
slaughter. 

With regard to cattle, 1 think—I came down on the car this morning 
and had the radio turned on and listened to the testimony presented 
this morning and I thought it was wonderful. 

I was impressed by Oscar Heline’s testimony. 

Ge ntle men, your big proble ae today is In cattle. The cattle feeders 
for 2 years have taken an enormous loss. The producers are now 
taking it. and the decline in the value of cattle is too severe, 

When you drop the cows from $300 a cow to $100 a cow, yearling 
steers 35 to 40 cents to 15 and 16, and calves accordingly, the boys 
can’t take it. 

A banker called me from the West yesterday and said “Peterson, 
are you one of those rugged individualist s who is ready to vO broke 
xr do you want Uncle Sam to put his arm around your shoulder ¢ 

l think that your most pre: sing prob lem is to devise some method 
of sup porting the price of cattle. You are supporting the price of 
cows at the present time. 

As I understand it, the packers have to buy 28,000 carloads of cows 
in the next 2 months when supporting the price of cows. But if the 
feeder knew that there was a bottom, that there was a floor on the 
price of choice or good cattle, he would have confidence in going 
ahead and purchasing his feeder cattle under that situation. 

Today we have a price of choice cattle, maybe 24 or 25 cents a 
pound in Iowa. It does not have to be placed at that level. 

If he knew that choice cattle or high grade could not go below 20 
cents a pound, if the Commodity Credit Corporation had to step 
for maybe a month or two to str: aighten up the oversupply, I am sure 
that it would be only a short time, but it would give confidence to 
the feeders generally. 

I do think that it should be brought out that the cattle feeder in 
the Corn Belt today is going out to buy his cattle as cheap as he can. 
ut by the same token we will hurt the economy in the Western States, 
which will result in an accumulation and an increase in the slaughter 
of cattle which will drive down the price of all cattle. 

Generallv I think that covers it, unless I have more time. 

Mr. Horven. Your time has not yet expired, Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Pererson. I would like to mention, Mr. Chairman, that on 
January 19, almost a year ago, I wrote to Secretary Benson with 
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regard to this problem. Had there been some support price, had 
1 


there been some method of keeping cattle from dropping S10 a 
hundred while they were in the feed lots of Iowa, you would not have 


the cattle soil: today. There would be more confidence among 
the livestock feeders. 

I feel very deeply about this. I think that your corn and your other 
ba commodities of the program can be generally adapted. 

I like Mr. Heline’s statement that when we take out 20 acres of 
orn off of my 160 acres, Vv hy not put that into clover and alfalfa 
and give that land a rest instead of worrying about competing crops ¢ 

Mr. Horven. Your time ha expired, Mr. Peterson. Thank you 

ry much. 

Mr. Prrerson. Thank you very much 

Mir. Horvenr. I think it is abo time to hear from a couple of 


embers of the fair sex. We will call on Mrs. Robert Skinner, of 
Herman, Nebr., to be followed by Mrs. Alton Powers, of Hubbard, 


Lowa. 
STATEMENT OF MRS. ROBERT SKINNER, HERMAN, NEBR. 
Mrs. SKINNER. I am Mrs. Robert Skinner, of Herman, Nebr. We 


farm and own 160 acres. My husband wanted to come over and 
appear but he, like many other farmers, could not come because he 
usy picking corn. 

He asked me to come because he would like to ask for less help 

rom Washington. Let us work for ourselves where we can; let the 
Government help in research where we cannot help ourselves. 

We need a strengthened research program and in animal diseases. 
We need a research program in merchandising to help take care of 
surpluses. 

‘ree enterprise seems to be a thing of the past, so if we have to have 
parity let us have flexible parity. 

flat 100 percent of parity leaves no element of chance. It is the 
gamble that makes for more efficient farming methods. We are 
tlarmed at the socialistic path even the farmers seem to travel. Just 
ecause labor and industry ask for security at the expense of the tax- 
payer, need the farmer ask for security from the cradle to the grave? 

We were appalled when we heard the resolution that came from 
Nel — asking to kee p the pac ker from feeding livestock. 

If the packer with union wages, rented land, purchased feed and 
pure haa d cattle, can feed more efficiently and ec oni ally than the 
farmer, then the farmer should learn something from him. 

If we have soil conservation, have it under Soil Conservation Serv 
ce. See that money spent for soil conservation is spent on technical 
help, and not o1 payments fon pra ‘tices that farmers should do for 
themselves. 

We do not like increased taxes and we know that every bureau, every 
pay ment, and eve ry hew employe e, COMES from our por kets. 

May I say that we—my husband and I—think Secretary Benson 
should have more time to try his ideas. There has been a need for 
reorganization of the Agriculture Department. There were too many 
bureaus and any consolidation with increased efficiency is to be ap 
plauded, 


Thank you. 
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Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mrs. Skinner. 

Mrs, Alton Powers, of Hubbard, Iowa. Is Mrs. Powers here / 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Hoeven. The next witness will be Mr. L .B. Mulenbruck, of the 
Franklin County Farmers Union of Hampton, Iowa. Is Mr. Mulen 
bruck present ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Horven. We will pass him for the moment. I have next on 
iny list a representative of the Iowa Farmers Democratic Committee. 
Is a representative here from that group who wants to be heard / 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Hoeven. If not, the next witness will be Mr. LeRoy Marten, of 
Davenport, lowa. 


STATEMENT OF LeROY MARTEN, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Mr. Marren. Mr. Chairman and honorable Congressmen, I am 
LeRoy Marten, from Davenport, Iowa, route 4. I am a farmer from 
eastern Lowa. My wife and family and I operate a family-size farm. 
The farmers in eastern Iowa were greatly pleased about a year ago, 
when a great American and now the President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, said in his famous speech at Kasson, Minn., 
“T am not only for 90 percent of parity but full parity as well.” 

Full parity means 100 percent of parity. But lately farmers have 
begun to stir a little because it seems the administration’s Department 
of Agriculture has been giving us farmers the runaround. We don't 
like Indian givers, they give something one day and try to take it away 
again the next day. 

You all have read and probably heard about a two-price system. 
There is one two-price system that I am very much acquainted with. 
When you pick up a newspaper or listen to the radio and the hog or 

‘attle market is down 1 or 2 dollars or more, in 2 or 3 days, that is a 
seetty eur description of a 2-price system. One price that we re- 
ceived for livestock being price flexed downward while customers are 
being charged a high rigid retail price. 

Farm parity means age sie not just for the farmers but every- 
body. Tor instance in 1951 when farm prices reached their peak, 
the _ ntage of the average person’s income which is spent for food 


was 21.5, vet in the 1930’s, when farm prices were way below parity, 
the pere enti ige of income used for food stood as high as 27.4. During 
the last 2 “urs every dollar of gross farm income has gener: ated S7 of 
national income. The American peop le must make up their minds 


sto whether they want $2.50 wheat and 90 cents per pound for round 
steak, thus creating a national income of $280 billion, or whether 
they want $1.25 wheat and 45 cents per pound for round steak and 
a reduction of 50 percent in their income. 

Some people say parity prices are bad for the farmers and even 
worse for the consumer. Maybe we ought to look at the record. I 
have some statistics which I received from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and some from Capper’s weekly newspaper from 
the State of Kansas, published for almost 50 years by the late Arthur 
Capper. 

If the farmer gave away the cotton for a $3.95 shirt it would still 
cost the customer $3.65. If the farmer gave away the wool for a $50 
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ould still cost =44.30. If the farmer gave the wheat for a 
bread selling for 16 cents it \ ould still cost 14.7 cents. 


[f the farme1 gave the tobacco in a pa k of cigarettes priced 


ents it would cost 17 cents. If the farmer gave the contents of 
Can ol pork and beans priced at 16 cents it would still cost 14 cents. 
No: ‘ hie parity price iO ol, cost to consumers. You will 
it elsey re. 
Phe Department of Agriculture ported in 1950 that farmers re 
( lan average of 69 cents an hour for their labor, 5 percent interest 
rod estinent, ahd nothing Tor mahnugement, How cheap do 
{ ! fl xX expect vy 0 ork n the future 4 
We rely hope no the cla of the m ae worker. Kor the 
L be er Amel lit is have I! percel parity for agri 
the family farmers farming the Lon land: not the 
Words Tat no thre far ’s famil 
| ky i very much 


Mr. Horven. Mr. L. B. Mulenbruck 


STATEMENT OF L. B. MULENBRUCK 


Mr. Mutenpruck. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, ladies 
ind eentlemen, I would lke to k ow the time that I have. 

Mr. Horver. You will have 3 minutes. 

Mr. Mciennevcn. Thank ye I am oa farmer from Franklin 
County, definitely a family farmer as was my father, grandfather, 


and I presume, my great-grandfather who lived in Germany, and 


rprising how well the good chairman was able to pronounce the 
old pron we latiol of the name Mulenbruek. 
| ey claim that h ndsight s better than foresight. I think that 


foresight can be greatly Improved by the use of hindsight. We have 
een informed today of the terrific lay-off of labor: we have read in 


Congressmen s statements that farms are perriat mortgaged more Now 
tha hey were at any time in 56 years, with the exception of 1934. 


Ll] t leads to the statement that our situation is such that we are 
being more tightly squeezed as the days and ere and months roll by. 
I would like to point out that this is hap ye ning at a time when we 
re receiving, on an average, according to the latest statistical figures, 


oto or 75, but Ju percent of parity. 
‘| est slid nye s alers and some of the Th) live across the fence line 
from me would | ke to have nie » back, they sav. to 60 or 70, when 


or 
n the gloomiest depths of the earliest thirties we were enjoving 591, 
pe ent of parity. 

At 92 percent of parity if we are laying off machinery workers to 
the tune of 50 percent of the usual employment, what can we expect 
to have under 75 percent of parity / 

How much better than we had in the early thirties. Those who 
would advocate the free market, supply and demand, you either con- 
sciously or unconsciously are following the old pattern of the late 
twenties and early thirties, and I think, at least I hope, that the fact 
that the same party is in power is completely coincidental today. 

I believe that. If that were not the fact, we would not have this 
oreat committee before us this afternoon. 

I think they intend to do something about it. as our duly elected 
representatives, for which I might say all of my people in my county 
are very erateful. 
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But that one thing ] would | ke to have you bear in m ha, ven- 


lemen, as vou try to work out something for us farmers. If you 
spect an improvement over present conditions, then surely the price- 
support program will have to go above 90 percent ot parity, for it 1s 
vZ now. 
Tha Vou. 
Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Mulenbruck. 
{ would hke to a nounce that it has been nece Ssary for Chairman 
Hope to leave the city by plane to keep an evening speaking engage 
othe Future Fa rmers of America at Kansas City, Mo. He will 
rejoin the committee at Bloomington, IIl., tomorrow evening. 


Phi Xt WITheSS W 1] he Mr. \I rord \I Beeghly ot Pierson, lowa. 


STATEMENT OF MILFORD M. BEEGHLY, PIERSON, IOWA 


M Bercuty. Mr. Chairman, members of the ¢ ommittee. my name 
Milford Beeghly, and | am a farmer in Woodbury County, Lowa. 
raise hogs and feed eattle, in addition to operating a gram farm 

Pania membet of the Farm Bureau. J in president of ny local 
farmers’ cooperative grain elevator, and I also happen to be vice presi- 
ent _ the Farmers Grain Dealers Association of Iowa 

But Lam appearing before you today as an individual farmer, repre 
ehnting oo ews of niy elf and of my ne cht OTS. 

The outstanding fact about the farme iititude toward the admu 

ration’s farm policies is lack of con fidence. We have no confidence 
in the Secret ry of Agriculture because of his public statements on 
igricultural policy. 

We have become suSpl ious of the admin Stl ition’s i tentions con 
lot of things : iffectine le. we Lowa 


cerning’ Parmers, Hol eNXAMIp te 


farmers use a lot of electricity in nning our farms, and we are teal 

ful of the administration’s intentions concerning REA and publ i 

power, 

We are { eal ful the farmer's Voice 1s becom hg smatllet and smaller 
the Denson nt of Agriculture each time the Secretary announces 

Lnew reorganization plan. 

We are espec ially fearful that the Soil Conservation Service, and 
the farmer’s voice in running it, will be harmfully subordinated in 
the latest reorganization plan the Secretary announced. 

The present farm program started with farmers—really at the 
vrassroots. We like it and we want to keep it until something defi 
nitely better 1s developed. 

Speaking for myself as an individual farmer—and I know I am 
also voicing the opinion of a lot of other Iowa farmers—I want to say 
this: 

1. I am for price supports at 90 percent of parity on basic farm 
commodities, with production controls when necessary. 

2. Tam for continuation and expansion of the school-lunch program 
ind the food-stamp program as may be necessary. 

3. Lam for public power and REA being further developed in the 
farmers’ interest. 

t. I am fearful that local farmers may be losing control of farm 
programs through some of the reorganization plans being proposed 
by Secret: iry Benson. 


38490 53 pt. 7 sini 
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5. Iam for idequate farm credit. administered by a svinpathet i 
administrator. 
6. I am for an increase in farm exports. 
7. And I strongly feel that the first step necessary for restoring 


e confidence of farmers in the present administration is for Secre 


I am very much opposed to the elimination of the Bureau of Agri 
cultural Economics as proposed the recent reorganization plan 


I: allv. I strongly feel that the first step necessa) for restore 
the confidence of farmet present administration is for Secre 
ts) Bi on to resigo 


et 
4 
”~ 
f 
f 
— 
— 
— 


Lie bers, of Lin 


STATEMENT OF OTTO H. LIEBERS, LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Mr. Lu BERS, Mi Chairm 1). members ot the committee, l wish to 
leave with the secretary my testimony in typewritten form. 
Mir. Horver. You mav have permission to do that 


{ Che doc wuwMeht re ferred to is as follows:) 


TESTIA Orro H. LIEBERS BEFoRE House AGRICULTI I. COMMITTEE, DES 
MoINES, IOWA, OCTOBER 16, 1953 














Phe development, improvement and management of the productive capacits 

our agricultural lands is so basic to our entire national well being, so vital 

your securit n time of war and to our prosperity in time of peace, that it well 

varrants a Single agency whose sole and only responsibility is the conservatior 

of our land and water resources. The job to be done is so big that this agency 

should be organized in the most efficient and economical way to reduce the cost 

S x t » the taxpayving publ It is only since we have had such an 

n the Soil Conservation Service, with an efficient and effective organiza 

on uimed at preventing waste consisting of a small Washington office, regional, 

state ind local offices working at grassroots level with loca Soll conservation 

districts, that we have made any substantial progress in arresting the deteriora 

tion of our soil and water resource Now that each of our 48 States and 2 Ter 

es have enacted enabli r conservation legislation, and under this legislation 

© pe have nized 2,049 soil conservation districts that include ST percent 

e fa \ ches S4 percent of the land in farms, it would appear 

oor business substitute a more costly organization to supply 

f technical and other services rhe present organization of the Soil 

(Conservation Service th its highly decentralized organization operating with 

1 Washington office and seven regional offices has already established 

an ¢ ible record for efficiency and economy Mr. W. A. Jump, Director of 

Finance and Budget Office of the United States Department of Agriculture 

testified before the House Appropriations Committee (pp. 1065-1066, 1948S hear 

ings) and stated that the Soil Conservation Service had the lowest overhead cost 

a g in the Department of Agricuiture with one exception and that 
ex l small rese n @I Ip) 

The organization pattern of the Soil Conservation Service, functioning through 

re nal offices, is taken from the best tradition and experiences of America 

te enterprise 

Phe Se Conservat Service Wit ts relatively small Washington office, 

regional offices, State and field offices, closely parallels many of our 

ead implement, insurance, publie utilicy and automobile companies. They 

heir home office, regional, or branch office and local dealerships. I quote 

Mr. Mooch, director of business management, Chrysler Corp.: “The auto 

business is, as a general rule, operated on the same basis by all companies. 

In our part r case we have 18 regions, each in charge of a regional manager 

I 1 tn eC! ‘actical operation to try to handle all of the detail of our 





‘ r customers from a central office 
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Let’s look at the John Deere Farm Implement Co., a national business fim 


dealing with farmers and ranchers. K. W. Anderson, manager of product 
research, Deere & Co., has this to say about their organizational setup: “At the 
present time we have 15 regional offices in the United States, each in charge of a 
general manager. The people of Deere & Co. have adhered to a _ policy ot 


decentralization since the beginning of its operations over 110 years 
The American Bell Telephone Co. is an example o t national public ut ty 
It has a national overall policy and financial headquarters in New York, seat 
tered over the country, geographically located, are subsidiary operating c 
panies with complete operating autonomy, like Southwestern Bell, ete., with 
complete authority within delineated policy 
Mr. R. I. Nowell, vice president of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 








eXplains their organizatic setup on this basis We have operated under a 
regional organization since 1930 when our administrative problems became too 
complex to handle from one home office We have 10 regional offices It would 
be physically impossible for us at the home office to deal directly with all our 
field branches Similarly, a State organization would be too small and they 
would be too numerous for efficient operatiol Phe overhead involved in a State 


organization would be prohibitive if men of the desired caliber were employed.” 

The agencies of Federal Government having most to do with the development, 
improvement, and management of natural resources all carry out their functions 
through national and regional offices. This is the basic framework within which 
the work of the various programs is administered At least 19 Bureaus with 
6 administrative Departments of Government function in this manner, (See 
ttached list.) 

In the Department of Agriculture, two Bureaus deal exclusively with the 
development, improvement, and management of natural resources. One, the 
United States Forest Service, is primarily concerned with national forests and 
carries out its functions through regional offices. The other agency, the United 
States Soil Conservation Service, which deals directly with more people than 
any other agency of Government except possibly the Department of Internal 
Revenue, also carries out its functions through the use of regional offices. It 
would seem that the long-time experience of Federal agencies in promoting 
efficiency and to prevent waste is expressed in the universal use of regional 
offices 





List of Federal agencies operating in the natural-resources field utilizing regional 
offices for economy and efficiency 


Department of Agriculture: 
Forest Service 
Soil Conservation Service 
Department of the Army: Corps of Engineers 
Department of Commerce: 
Office of Industry and Commerce 
Office of Field Service 
Bureau of Public Roads 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Inland Waterways Corporation 
Weather Bureau 
Department of the Interior: 
Departmental field committees 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Bureau of Land Management 
Bureau of Mines 
Bureau of Reclamatio1 
Office of Territories 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
National Park Service 
Geological Survey 
Federal Power Commission 
Federal Security Agency: Public Health Service 
Many other examples could be cited including our Federal Reserve System. 


I hold no brief for regional offices except on the basis of efficiency and 
economy I know that with dividual farmers spending hundreds and fre 
quently thousands of dollars of their own money to install a conservation 
prograin on their farms they are e1 ed to the best technical service that can 


be offered 
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" | es ! ‘ ( ISTANCE 
| hac ‘ ‘ he existing 
orgal ition the Soil Conserv n Service made Certa vy, it was not 
. t ail ! ‘ l {f the s Conservation Sery 
‘ e quest etl the ere ever consulted 
\\ Stat ffic of the Ol ation 
hye , e mel vv} have give t] sunds 
‘ b ho ] w the organiza- 
‘ sf t he yreatl 
ag | ‘ ‘ end of the 
l} ‘ progra ! 
S ‘ ‘ e ¢ \ epeater ke efully to 
1 al ! 1) ] ( vo e ms Conserva 
S g ¢ ‘ fhice nd e f 1 the to be just 
é I 1 i | ve cf pin ca as re 
ee f ‘ mi 1) es s ( rvation Service 
( effectiy ese results re certain 
‘ ery pe iu for cl i 
», We w ‘ na t f tl echt il work 
Phi ) e of t ( - t onservatl districts w | 
he re ded for \ S and ny] tt eWL\ nitiated watershed 
prote 1 progra \ suffer or be el ely 
t+. Under a State setup many of the funct will gravitate to central operation 
regard if the lack of regional office 
» Regional offices in some form will reappear w lin 3 years because the 
\ ( e of the t ( ir will ade ind efficiency by some adi Stratiol 
4) nother score I ; concerned what would happe to our watershed 
nservation program if the realinements, transfers, and retransfers at 
‘ } be hment of reg fh takes place [ am i favor of 
eliminating every necessary employer d effecting every economy, but in 
tl tance I think we need mort ell-ti ed technicians, not less 
Keduction-in-force procedures ure designed by Congress to protect Federal 
employees with the greatest number of rights such as 
Permane appointment 
S Veteral » prete t ct 
ears of service 
I d ( em] ye reassignment ghts (bumping rights) to jobs 
f which the re q ed w h mi e he y employee with lesser rights 
In any large-scale reduction in force, nearly every employee in an organization 
would be affected directly or indirectly High grade employees bump out lower 
grade employees wl turn bum n down ar oon all along the line 
Therefore, a reduction-in-force program would paralyze for some time the 
watershed protection program, which in my opinion, this country needs so badly 
to ce damages caused by floodwater and sediment and offer reasonable 
protection against the ravages of dre \ wholesale reduction in force could 





result in the loss of technicians primariy tra ned in watershed protection work 
through the bumping process. 

f this preponderance of evidence are we not justified in asking the 
Agriculture to hold up wrecking or remodeling the organizational 
structure of the Soil Conservation Service until a more comprehensive study 
can be made—those best informed and interested consulted and the evidence 
obtained by such a study carefully weighed by the Congress or committees of 
Congress who have to appropriate the funds 

This conservation job is going to cost money—a lot of money at the very best- 

it is imperative that we use and take every inte nt step in the interest of 
efficiency and economy 
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Mr. Lies rs. lL ama farmer owning and operating several farms 
near Lincoln, Nebr.; cochairman of the Salt Wahoo Watershed Asso 
ciation, which includes 5,000 farmers and covers an area of over a 
million acres; a director of the American Guernsey Cattle Club which 
does business with over 43,000 farmers over the United States and a 
director of the resources for the future, Ford Foundation, Ine. 

I do not come as a high authority but I do understand the farmers 
and it is in their behalf that I come to protest the reorganization of the 
Department of Agriculture as far as 1t concerns the soil conservation 
setup. 

spe ifically l am opposed to the elimination of the seven regional 
district setups. When we talk about soil conservation we talk about 
aving what top soil we have, what productiv ity we have of our land. 

We talk about saving and holding the water on the land where it 
falls that may benefit us in drought as well as wet years. That is 
particularly of importance at the present time with the extreme 
drought area in some of the sections of the country. 

We are talking about rebuilding our soil to get the maximum pro 
duction for our Nation. This program is of great importance. It is 
fundamental. Our people in this country have worked and supported 
the soil conservation program during the past 17 years to the point 
where every State in the Union today is covered with soil conservation 
districts, a total of 2.549 soil conservation districts in America, cover 
ing 87 percent of the farms and ranches in the area and 80 percent of 
the land. 

It is of great importance to the farmer. Several weeks ago the 
farmers in our area were shocked when they found that there was a 
movement on foot to eliminate the soil conservation setups 1n the 
United over the 17 years. That is one thing that the farmer has been 
able to tie to, through good years and bad years, is the opportunity 
to work with these people that are highly trained technicians, that are 
efficient, that know their jobs, that it has taken years to buld up. 

When they heard that this is going to be wrecked, many of them 
were very mad. I talked to 30 of the leading farmers in our State 
just the last few days and I am telling you gentlemen of this com 
mittee that those farmers are fighting mad if this thing should go 
through. 

They are hoping that something can be done, that a reconsideration 
can be given. So I am asking this committee to do everything in its 
power to hold this off, to hold off this final decision for at least 90 days 
for further study and review. 

We also feel that this review should be on the White House level 
because the Department has already expressed their opinion as to 
where they stand. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Hoeven. Thank you, Mr. Liebers. 

J. M. Anderson, of Newton, Iowa. 

Is Mr. Anderson present? 

If not we will pass him for the moment. 

Mr. Wayne C. Anderson, of Stanton, Iowa. 

Is Mr. Wayne C. Anderson present ? 
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STATEMENT OF WAYNE C. ANDERSON, STANTON, IOWA 


Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, [ am 
W ay! acs, Anderson. of stanton, located in southwestern lowa. I was 
born and raised on a farm and have been farming since 1930. I now 
own and operate 160 acres, growing corn, oats, hay, and OTAss. 

I raise hogs, keep some stock cows, and 3 or + milk cows. I like 
farm life and have always been interested in anything which might 
mprove the lot ol those people i ho operate the most liportant indus 
try in the world—that of food production. 

One of my interests has been and still is that of rural electrification 
ana mproved telephone service, While this may not be one ot the 
problems you folks are working on today, it certainly is one which 
should receive your continual support. These jobs are not complete. 

I think it isthe duty ot people like you to pont out at every oppor- 
tunity, especially to folks not familiar with this program, that these 
ire loans made by a branch of Government to groups of people, and 
ire be hye paid back with 1 terest, by them. It has done more to raise 
the standard of living for the American farmer than even its most 


enth islastic Ss ipporter would have predicted LD or ZO vears ago. 
My first recollection of an interest in farm legislation goes back to 


the middle twenties when, as a member of our high school debating 


team, the subject for competitive debate was the McNary-Haugen 
D I. al ad, by the Way as | recall, urteam a d not fare much better 
1] itself, 

I the thirties ind early forties I served on low al LAA committees 

d watched the present program 1n Its development, gradually in 
Creasing 1 level ot Supports, hi fat the same time, even where ( ontrols 
vere in effect, not reducing the total of agricultural production. 

It is Indeed mw fortunate that some people seem to feel that the level 
of support is the most important part of an agricultural program. 
Yes, we have some of those also actually out on the farms, but they 
are usually the fellows who, when they seal grain on the farm 1 year, 
rard it as a sale, and when the new crop starts to ripen, they de- 

and that Commodity Credit take the old crop so they will have 
room to eal the current crop 

Sat 


Sure, some of those people are for high or higher supports. Some 
low i farmers are Ot too concel ed about controls, but. of course, 
they ire usually think ne only of past acreage allotments. 

\ few my area, who lost legume seedings this fall, were very 

rbed when they found out what would happen under marketing 
quot tt ( | wheat without an allotment 

Phere a oreat a fference between voluntary a reage allotments 

{1 ly regulated system of controls. T am firmly convineed 

vo the route of hig ipport d suspend the law 
pplv and cde n the det uth if price and production, 

oO ets of God, vi e under marketing quotas con 
\s1 ogen Tel become more rea vy available, vields in our 
till be increased considerably. I also believe that the con- 

er we ld react Oo nst | rho rigid Uupport a dif continued they 
ert ly become ceiling I personal feel we should allow 
,} tio?) pport leve 0 70 Into effect and 

{ ) ) e up I 





| 
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So much for supports, which, as I have said, should not be con- 
idered as the all Important part of an agricultural program. I am 
sure that one of the most important is that . education and research. 

If the agricultural industry could spend as much in these fields as 
other iioiieias do, we could move a uae way toward solving our 
problems. Because of the unique — of the agricultural indus 
try, with its hundreds of thousands of small production plants and 
the vital bce! of its produce | \ all es ators le, this is one place where 
Government could rightly assist. 

The proportionally small amounts spent in these fields in the past 
have pointed mostly toward increased production. Now this is im- 
portant and shoul | be continued but should not we follow the lead 
of the othe rT indust tries and clo more on development of new uses, on 
ni: irketing and making our products more attractive to the consumer 

Let’ . keep Wn mind that we are Cons der no, not comet hing to take 
eare ot an emergency, but tl program wh ch night well write the 
destiny of our children and grandchildren, not only in agriculture but 
| 


spiag 
lof America 


Our forefathers who founded this country were primarily. all 
farmers, They came here, W th no guaranty ot ecurity. but in seal h 
of tree do } Down through the vears men hav . foneht and died for 
Its preservation, Let’s not in our search for cuaranteed security, 
lose if 


In conelusion, IT would like to pont out that we should develop an 
overall program, and nof a different ane for ¢ ich commodity. Some 
] 
t 


+ 


times at the e xpense of the producer of some o 

\ two-price system has been mentioned for wheat which would cer 
tainly complheate the corn producers problem. It might also cause 
problems in foreign trade, which is a vital part of any farm program. 
It should include real soil conservation and land use. 

I thinl 
ducers, the acres taken out of any crop which is in surplus, should 
weeds, but should be main 


{ 
for the particular area, with 


ler commodity 


1) order for AnV Col trols to he effeetive i] dl fx r to all pro 


neither pe put to other crops or let ro 


tained unde eood land use methods 


nothing taken off that acreage. 

Also regarding the establishment of allotments in the future. history 
of acreage on the farm should carry little weight. This has only 
n cle urplu yroble ms worse. because many farn ers hat e in reased 
their acreage whenever they see a ‘hance of cont Ils nhead. in order 


to entitle them toa higher allotment 


() more point few here t } e) l our great P 
( n Minnesota speech, r rding 100 1 t of parity 
! rie Ituy | i t hele nn} ne cn 1} to tl { te ent 
(; } { 1 LO I'( 1) . I doul i Vi" ! 
room ul} he principle of 100-px nt tv for agriculture 


Mr. Austin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Rex Austin. 
I | ve in Haneco k Co nty, Iowa, meht up in tne north middle of the 
I vhat vou might eall a small farmet Onur farm consists of 80 


] 


! ( \y SiU-acre farn we are qu e concerned ahout 
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| Vi ( io \ I was in business, and 
( 1) s bo ( ed to t ( out into the country 

t fal ly 
L we te ti kw » the era State of Lowa 
! oF nd own & ! ha make livine off that 
| \ he Lif Wi ii some of that in the 
! vO, alone i lot of the rest 

() 


Wi eathered the stor | ine out, li there iS ally parity, there 
0 parit it 100 peres Whenever you are taking less than 100 


pel t of parity, somebo v else is vetting your share. 
{ ou take 00 percent. ¢ nmaritv there - 110 voine omewhere else 
Win the farme1 e] lized that way’ I don’t think 
troubl fary Most of the farmers of 
To ’ ! other part of e ry will cooperate and do their 

( 
It do «1 if vour hogs are ready to sell and the 
~! area. e S25 a hundred hogs 2 onths after that 
q i bit of « 

I don’t s reason W] in’t have some stalilization at those 


Ir. H EN. | sorrv, Mr. Austu Your time has expired 


Mr. Barry. I would like. for one thing, to suggest a psycholog al 
ipproach, or change in the psychological approach, that has been 
nferred beiore, and that that I we recogniZe the fact that depres 

Or } titudes, and those mental attitudes arise 
I m lack of know edge of wha the future, we would probably 
off to suggest or to tell the farmers that the present program 
Vi | be conti led beyona L954 uniess someth ne better = found, instead 
of t g them that it is pe am Te chang d and we hope that you 
will like it. 

| mi going to skip niy cl it Cis) of a couple of alternative programs 


that are in the wind and submit this to the committee in typew ritten 
for) . out I would ] ke to make a sus vestiohn on how J fee] the present 





progr: could be materially helped as far as its functioning ability 
concerned, and to rid of one of these very troubling matters, 


namely, surpluses 
My thou 


type of allotment if it be a marketing quota, issued immediatelv 


1 


it is that we sl ould have an acreage allotment or anothe) 


an 
the first appearance of any surplus. I would suggest the lh erin 
procedure: Determine the amount of each product which is needed as 
a reserve to insure the Nation’s safety in case of war, and/or crop 
failure, and see that storage facilities are permanently available for 
them. The expenses involved, including anv spoilage, should he 


charged TK ! itional Se ¢ ritv fA d not to he farm program because 
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their purpose is national security, and they are not essential to the 
farm program. 

Having determined the reserves to be maintained, the probable 
spoilage, and estimated consumption both domestic and foreign for 
the coming year, together with available supplies and estimated per- 
acre vields, the Government should issue acreage allotments or mar- 
keting quotas, as the case may be, at the first sign of overproduction, 
and well ahead of planning or breeding time. This procedure will 
minimize the ston we problems and it will also keep the open market 
in line with the Government-loan price. 

Further, it will suit the farmer better because the cutbac k viven 1 
\ yeal Vi 1] normally be heht and easily al orbed by h Mh). He can 
uljust his spending to his income year by ° oO 
pending and then finding out some vear that he has a lot of account- 
Ing to do 


The procedure should work for perishables as well as for grain. 
(The document is as follows:) 


HEARING BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTI OF THE [ rep STATES House 


OF REPRESENTATI 
Des Mornes. Iowa, October 16. 19538 


Your Honors: Iam Ray V. Bailey, of Clarion, lowa; while I am both : 
’ 7 Y 





ind a patent attorney and have had banking experience, I am pri rily ¢ raged 
the manage! it and care of farm and apartment property belonging to my 
er, my) ‘ n yself 
] l well sé ed that recessions are ) { ( al I a People TOY 
reason or another, get to thinking that the econo ibout to ente i 
ne and start cu ing their spending; n hants begin cutting ] es to 
ice them to spend he tailspin has be inaugurated. Such being the 
e, instead of te farmers that there g g to be hange he 
ent f } \, h pit s sl ( ng rking fairly 
é i na s hoped ha ething be er will be » tak S place 
vould it not be better to tell them that the prese) ogram W be continued even 
bevond 1954 unless a better one is found‘ 
ill l piace ‘ | YI! I uggested to d he s hg lie concept 
< } ‘ ‘ ( } ‘ lk t ‘ ( 
eur too ] ich he should have raised; by then he } pent money 
we is his soil’s fertility to produce the crop and the loss he has in tal g 


liv OO percent f woaat his pro ct is worth n Ly break } ne n the other | ne 


1 
the two-price system would probably result in the Government's being flooded wit] 


uses and continually losing money because farmers, hoping for the second 
to be above cost of production by harvest time, would doubtless raise all 
ey could, keeping supplies high and prices down. 

( sidering the present program, it is submitted that it n be improved by 
nvoking allotments at the first sign of a surplus The fe Wing procedure is 
gg Determine the a unt each product whi needed as reserve to 
nsure the Nation’s safety in case of war and/or crop failure and see that sto 
f tir herefor are permanently availabl rhe expenses involved, includ 

ug poilage, shoul be charged to national security, not he Tt m program 
he se that their purpose They are not essential to the farm program 
iH y é ed the 1 he prol e sp ge, etc., and 
( ‘ consul mn, 1 don reig for the coming year, 

- vitl I Lp pile ind ¢ 1 \ { \ n nt 

( ea ! I irke gz : e may be t the 

f el ( id we nting b ding time his 

W ! g f 1 program 

ild tend to keep the ( nl the ¢ iment | 1 price; 

her, it will suit the farmer bette cause the ie cutback in a g n yea 
will normally be slight and easily absorbed by him. He can adjust his spending 
to his income year by year instead of going ahead spending d then finding out 


some vear that he has a lot of accounting to do 
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re nex } dw i f per shuables as we as for grain 
l \ ! I I vith our food potential, it is 
wre { t the « ect approach m be to revalue their products 
hei) dl ' } farm organizations, it is submitted 
Department of Ag ture Ww equire a much truer picture of the 
4 f ‘ ng ng unpre judiced ques s Organi- 
ww é j ( c ! i not going to show thel members 
g ‘ e questions which I have seen are 
respectf ubmitted 
Ray V. BAILEY 
\ 
» hacie 1 vet not often diseussed is that of 
- we shou e to pursue means of increasing total pro- 
e pre t ‘ It ‘ to zo Ww out saving that anything 
pl 1 ! y to be desired (1 dare infer that such 
( { e, being orney, I trust t J n not open 
or | gy rs) on the other l. over- 
| cule s is lack of agricu prod 
() nstead of bringing more and more 
\ lable, would it not be better 
( f I 1 hit Fencyv oO 
itio 4 ! | I he of Government 
n the ise of privately owned 
Cox . | 1 controls the water Such a 
} bria t ! { ate landowners, but I 
W 1 | ed wtu vy, 2 hing would be taken 
f 1 would still be as ge and as productive as it was before 
( ] i ! re rign to demand wate! 
f Ww ed } vn it n well 
‘ G ( ! epatl ri nd to 
v } re t dese! - Tax 
lie } f e 4 1’ ps I am « t beam ¢ this 
‘ rf rse, be 
, Vi 
the r f PASO] I y I din here tl I 
‘ \\ es ! 
ite that I had 1 d uch of a given crop 
l Tl 
I ew! 
} ired of ! ! rice for what I then roduce I then 
‘ ‘ ner Ww} nnece leplete Vv soi If the 
! the first year o ng scales, he feel so poor he will 
hlv can the next vear. 7 ps of different crops than the 
eve ) ith the re nt “luce to eat, there will soon 
of 1 « sand i st] e gel ng them al it 60 percent of 
he Gover! ! wou ve even greater surpluses Of course, 
ft enough farme become insolvent and quit, total production 
» down to where price vould rise again but it is assumed that it is not 
desirable to reach the end bv that means As concerns the freedom 
I certainly prize freedom but I know of fe other than those in jail, 
ess free tha ne who broke and I personally have never felt 
freedon Ww nfringed by the farm program because I always have 


’ It seems to me that the situation 
r to that of contract: I have the choice of entering into it or not: 





I must perfor! mv commitments in order to be able to insist on niy 
spending some money to keep farming right side 

t of ind taxpayers should be able to have demonstrated 
that s own good fact they have had it demonstrated 
if they haven't forgotten the big depression If farming goes down, 


It might be likened to buving oil for the machinery: the oil doesn’t 
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produce the product or income but it certainly keeps tl ys runnil smoothly 


bile i ~ 
and without it there would be no profit That farmers need help where others 
do not is explained by the fact that they are not individually big enough to 
bargain and are not organized to do so collectively, with the result that they 
mnust pay what is asked for things they buy and take what is offered for things 
they sell. 

Mr. Horvi N. Next is C. A. Bane ot Bondural t lowa. Is he pres 
ent ¢ If not. we Wi lgotoS.s. Barton, Mediapolis, lowa. I under 
stand Mr. Barton represents the Cattle Feeders Association: By 
virtue of that fact he is allowed additional time. 


STATEMENT OF S. S. BARTON, PRESIDENT, IOWA LIVESTOCK 
FEEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Barron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com 
mittee. Lama general farmer, you might call it, and produce corn, 
hay, and so forth, and I am a cattle feeder. | also maintain a herd 
of Angus cows plus a herd of Holstein dairy cattle. I am president 
of the Iowa Livestock keeders Association, State director of the Lowa 
Holstein Breeders Association, and a member of the Farm Bureau. 

Ko. Lhe long range pre wvrah, I would suggest the following: 

Ls It Is a known fact that every depression Starts with declining 
agricultural prices; therefore, the farm program should be designed 
to prevent these ruimous low prices with a minimum of expense to 
the taxpayer. 

2. Since corn and wheat are the two basic commodities of agricul 
ture, they should be the ones to he supported, 

] would suggest these two commodities be bought by the Govern 
ment or anyone desi ing to do so when the price oft corn or wheat falls 
to 70 percent of the veneral ce mmodit les price anal put in storage until 
the price rises to 120 percent of the general commodities price. When 
the price rises to 120 percent of general commod ty price they should 
be sold to anyone Interested mn buy ing them, and all restrictions lifted 
other than sanitary to clispose of them. Under this type of program 
I do not think the Government would have to buy very many bushels 
of grain. 

3. 1 would not suggest a program for oats, soybeans, or any other 
of the grains. Nor would I suggest a price-support program on any 
branch of the livestock trade. 

t. The United States was blessed with abundant natural resources. 
and I think it is our duty to conserve them as much as possible for the 
future citizens of the United States. Farmers should be instructed 
how to handle their land to maintain the fertility and tilth to produce 
abundant food and fiber for our people. I think this could be handled 
through our land-grant colleges. 

For the immediate farm program I would suggest the following: 

1. No acreage controls. 

2. We should strive for 100 percent for all commodities in the 
market place. It will be serious for this Nation if prices fall much 
below this coal. 

3. Dispose of our surpluses on the world market. 

1. Preserve our domestic market for the farmers of the United 
States. 
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5. Since the farmers are only receiving approximately 45 cents of 
the consumer’s dollar we should have some tax relief. I understand 
there are from 121 to 159 different taxes on every item the consumer 
buys over the retail counter; therefore, when you add the high labor 
costs to the products the difference between the raw material and the 
finished product is tremendous. 

In conclusion, I am not in favor of any type Government controls 
on agriculture or business. I am not in favor of Government sub 

dies. doles, or e@ifts to any person or group of persons guaranteeing 

profit in any business enterprise. 

[I am a strong believer in that no government should do for man 


what he can and should do for himself. America has progressed 
where it is today under a free-enterprise system. Let’s keep it that 
way 


Thank you, centlemen. 
Mr. Hoeven. Thank you, Mr. Barton. 


| nderstal d that Mrs. Alton Powers, of Hubbard, lowa, has now 
irirves If she is in the room we will recognize Mrs. Powers for 
ite 


STATEMENT OF MRS, ALTON POWERS, OF HUBBARD, IOWA 


Mrs. Powers. Honorable Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am Mrs. Alton Powers from Hubbard, Lowa. lirst of all ] would 
ke to Say that the thing that is nearest to my heart is that we are 
farmers in Hardin County. We farm 360 acres and our main enter 


rise is beef producing along with raising some boys and maintaining 


i home that is very important to us in the way of life that farming 
wolves Vi 

| int to say that we farmers in Hardin County n the State of 
Lowa, as e look around this room are not too hard hit. We are 


pretty well dressed. We have ill these th hgs. But those are the things 
we want to keep. We are not going to let Mr. Benson write them off 
the slate if we can help it. 
I ar ere t¢ ay that we want to ke )) price supports, we have FoI 
90 percent of parity or above. I®f it takes price controls to do 
we are go to have price controls, My husband said, “If you 
lon t do any tl ne else down there, vo down and sav that we have got 
We are not going to go 
ack to the no-bathroom houses, and so on and so forth. We have 
| wid we are going to keep them.” 


lL am also State president of the Young Democratic Clubs of Iowa. 


tO keep W ere Wwe l é 


e, or what / (rive it up 


l pe iking to some of my members over the State they say: “Lois, if 
vou get a chance to go to Des Moines and say something, tell them 
Mr. Benson has had his chance, tis time fo. somebody elso to vive 

something that we want, that the farmers have asked for, and now 
are almost demanding.” 


So if you are going to choose someone to succeed Mr. Benson—and 
re right here today in the greatest State, the farming State of th: 
world—why not choose a man from, 1 say, lowa? They say from the 


Mi t. Let's make it Iowa. Towa has the best agricultural collea 
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in the world, and I think they are kind of ignored sometimes when it 
comes to choosing people who could help on agricultural problems. 
Thank you. 
Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mrs. Powers. 
I think we should accommodate three witnesses now who have come 
a long way from the State of Kansas, and they will be called in this 
order: Mr. L. Y. Strand, of Brewster, Kans.; Mr. Henry A. Meyer, of 
Nemaha County Farmers Union of Kelly, Kans. ; and Frank Haumont 
Mr. L. W. Strand. 


STATEMENT OF L. W. STRAND, OF BREWSTER, KANS. 


Mr. Srranp. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely appreciate the fact that I 
was given this opportunity this afternoon to make my statement. I 
am a farmer and I am a member of the Farmers Union. I was a 
member of Benson’s Wheat Advisory Committee. I must have said 
something wrong at one time because I was never invited back. It 
didn’t bother me, though, because 80 percent of that committee are 
millers, commercial men, and wholesalers. So I did not regret that 
I was not called back. 

I want the present farm program left as is. I will take additional 
acreage cuts if necessary. Lam now reduced to 60 acres per 160 acres. 
If need be, I will take 50-40, but I want my 90-percent parity guar- 
anteed. Ido not favor the two-price system because if you turn me 
loose in western Kansas to raise all the wheat I can I will ruin every 
corn farmer in Iowa. 

I strongly resent Benson’s statement that wars always come along 
and rescue the farmer’s program. I am talking about World War II 
and the Korean situation. I would like to make this comment: It was 
the fact that the farmer’s program had built up these surpluses that 
saved the Nation and the world. We face continued droughts and 
war. By what practical reasoning do we conclude that there is too 
much corn, wheat, and butter? I come from a drought area. We do 
not have too much hay. We have to ship a lot of feed in. I can say 
that today the drought is worse than it was in June and July. It may 
continue that way. Next year we may have to be shipping these things 
in. I think it isa wonderful idea to have these feed surpluses. 

I also would like to recommend that we do not emasculate the REA, 
I pay $10 and $20 a month minimum fees. I do not care as long as 
I pay that $20 minimum to my REA because I am paying it to my 
Government. But I would hate to pay that $20 minimum to the Idaho 
Power Co. Therefore, I say to this committee I recommend that we 
build Hells Canyon. 

Crop insurance and long-term farm credit should be expanded. In 
this tightening economy we pay higher interest rates on our com- 
modity credit loans. That should be done with immedi: itely. As far 
as our surpluses are concerned, I think that we could take 10 percent 
of our defense budget and siphon it into agricultural products and 
send all that surplus overseas and use it at home. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you. 

The next witness is Mr. Henry A. Meyer, of Kelly, Kans. 
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STATEMENT OF HENRY A. MEYER, OF KELLY, KANS. 


Mr. Meyer. Mr. Chairman, I wish to give my time to our State 


representative, Alvin Bauman, from our district, who will present our 
views. 1f the committee pleas 


Mr. Horven. Very well. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALVIN BAUMAN, REPRESENTATIVE, 
38TH DISTRICT, NEMAHA COUNTY, KANS. 


Mr. Bauman. I am State representative from Nemaha County to 


the General Assembly of the State of Kansas and also serve on the 
agricultural committee of the State of Kansas. 

Gentlemen, | appreciate this opportunity after driving up here to 
appear before you. At this time I want to say a few remarks on 


the cattle market. I have quotations here taken out of the St. Joseph 
Stockyard Journal that I wish to quote. On July 2, 1953, cattle sold 
for S22 a hundred and only 24 head brought that. On October &. 
1953, prime cattle brought $27 a hundred and only 10 head brought 


i 


that by these quotations. Five dollars a hundred higher on October 
8 for prime cattle. The same time, good and choice on the 2d of 
July brought $19 to $22. On October 8, $20 to $25. Now I want you 
to get this: On July 2 commercials brought from $14 to $18. On 


October 8 commercials brought from $12 to $14. 

Look at the difference. Commercials went down $5 a hundred and 
prime went up So a hundred. Who said we do not need a little support 
under this cattle market and who is buying these cattle? Cows, top, 
on October 8 were $12. One head brought that. The bulk of them 
sold for around $714 with canners down to $5, which was only 6624 
percent of what it was in the high time in January 1952 

On July 2 cows brought from 3914 to $13. Look at the difference 
in the comparison there with the cows and commercials and canners 
going down with canners going up, with just a few head bringing 
that. 

To the cattle industry we suggest nonrecourse loans to stabilize the 
cattle market at a reasonable rate of interest, and that is the only way 
you are going to sup ae the cattle market to keep the poor farmer 
from going broke or 75 percent of the farmers will go broke at 75 
percent of parity. 

I would like to take this time, too, to also say that the farmer should 
have 100 percent of parity because in dustry is being supported. You 
can go back 110 years and see that spec} al interests went to the Gov- 
ernment in Washington and got supports, or got laws through that 
will protect their industry. 

At the present time our ATA and its subsidiaries in 47 States are 
protected. They are guaranteed or underwritten a return. I would 
like to sum this up: Let us keep the present farm program with 
amendments for parity to all agriculture. I say all agricultural 
products. For the other segments of our economy are underwritten, 
are guaranteed a return. The farmer, fighting the elements of the 
weather, needs 100 percent of parity to stay in business. 

Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF JOE CARBER, OF DELMAR, IOWA 


Mr. Carner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
[ feel that most anyone can have someone write testimony 
] would like to refer my testimony to the one of our good 


mony. 
for him. 
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(;overnor Beardsley. I think he presented some fine testimony on 
behalf of agriculture. 

I would like to devote mv t me to this concept of parity, and there 
I think Mr. Roach did a fair job on concepts of parity. Certainly 
the farmers want 100 percent of parity, not oH) percent but 100 percent 
ot parity. They eriti ize a slid ne s ale, vet it is only u true form 
rity as I sae if 

I would liketo refer vou to about 2 vears ago when they were getting 
price control Thev tok us that these cattle were 135 to 140 percent 
of parity | Happel to be i cattle feede) | marketed SS: head Ol 
itt iaterril ' loss during the months of June and July. Had we 


had the rollback that was sug@ested by what some people think was 
our good Secretary of Agriculture, of $9 a hundred, there was no way 
i mV HOOK that I could fioure a profit, tak ng into consideration the 
cost of those cattle. the price of production, and so forth. 

I also want to refer to some of the comments that have been made 
here by our friends and neighbors. We had quite an argument in 
Clinton County—where I am from, and I think it is the cattle-feeding 
county of the won ld with labor on the rollbac k, anal they were defi 
nitely for a rollback at that time. We tried to tell them what it was 
going to do to the farmer and they weren’t in sympathy with us at all. 
Now it is amusing to see the CIO and UAW being interested in the 


farmer. 


some tlme ago they wanted us to vo back down. It Is quite amusing 
tosee. I think we have to get at the parity formula and figure a just 


means of parity. N hety percent ol parity is nol what the farmer 
wants. We need 100 percent of parity. Let’s have parity beef, and 
reasonable income for the farmer In other words, it should take into 
consideration the cost of production. 

I raise corn on my farm and 2 vears ago my vield of corn was about 
60 bushels to the acre. Last vear it was 100 bushels to the acre. My 
cost of prod hion Was just as much for the 60 bushels per acre as for 
the LOO bushels per acre I) other words, LOO percent of parity, if 
that was 81.50 a bushel. would not be just in the 60 bushel acre vield. 
When IT had a hundred bushel acre vield T think T could take a little 
bit less. | think that vou have to take a little into consideration, the 
concept of parity. 

Let’s get the parity formula adjusted to meet the farmer’s income 
to take care of him between the cost of production and what he makes. 
It is not so much what we make. it is what we have left at the end of 
the year after we have made it. I have handled more money in the last 
10 years than I have ever handled in my life. and my bank account will 
show less than it has shown many times during my life. 

Let’s get it equal Thank you. 

Mr. Horven. Thank vou. 

Next : Bernard Collins, Claa Ol). Iowa. 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD COLLINS, OF CLARION, IOWA 


Mr COLLINS. (se) tlemen. | al B } ard Collins. ot Clarion. Iowa. 
I operate a 400-acre farm there in which we carry on general farming 
I raise between 1.200 and 1.300 head of hogs a vear. My entire income 
is from the production of this farm so you can see that IT am quite 
interested in the type of farm program that I am going to be farming 
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under the next few vears. [Tam only human. 1 would like to get 
#2 to 100 percent of parity from all this production. But when I look 
at the future of the program which we have now, that are geared to 
these high, fixed, rigid supports, regardless of the supply, it seems to 
me we are going to run into trouble in the very near future. 

These supports have fixed a price for the grains above what they 
will bring on the open market. There are many fields of corn in the 
State of Iowa raised purely for selling to the Government, letting the 


Government take the WOrry and the risk of I cannot see where 
the Government can keep on piling up these ie be forever, 
Ie ightee n months ago the swine P roducers were in trouble. They 


were selling 100 pounds of pork at about what they would have sold 
the corn on the market. They were no fools so they started in letting 
the Government have the corn. They had no risk and no work 
‘Today the consumer is paying more onthe market for the pol k because 
of these high, rigid fixed supports. 

As I look at the in shipments of cattle into the Midwest feed lots, 
his fall, I think that a cattle feeder is also going to let the Government 
have his corn and none of the risk that goes along with it. I believe 
the farm program of the future should be designed to prevent these 
emergencies and excessive surpluses that we have now rather than 
causing them. I think that we should tamper less with the law of 
sup yply and demand and we should let our price supports vary with the 
supply that we have rather than keeping it at a high, rigid level. 

It seems to me that high, rigid level has thrown our agricultural 
production out of balance, and if we let supply and demand take 
somewhat more effect I believe our production will be back in regular 
course and meat products will be selling to the consumer at a price 
they can more easily afford. 

I do not want any Government handouts and I do not want to sell 
my freedom to the Government for high, rigid supports. 

Thank you. 

The document referred to above is as follows :) 


<TATEMENT OF BERNARD COLLINS, OF CLARION, TOWA 


Geitiemen, | operate a 400-acre farm in Wright County, Lowa, on a stock-share 
lease. I carry out an approved soil conservation program and use a 4-year 
rotation I raise about 1.300 head of hogs a year and feed my grain. 

My entire income comes from the production on this farm, so | am interested 
in the type of farm program under which I will be farming, both in the imme- 
diate future and in the ensuing years. 

What is it on r want from a farm prograin’ What is it that the Revolu 
tionary War was fought for First of all, I want freedom—freedom from exces 
sive controls—freedom to operate as I see fit 

Secondly, I would like stability of a sort No matter how much legislation is 
done, the good Lord is going to give us the weather as He sees fit, and no amount 
of legislation can take that gamble out of agriculture. But the type of price 
ceilings we have in effect will determine whether the price will fluctuate with 
the supply of crops produced, 

And lastly, I want the opportunity to work towards security 

It seems to me that the farm program which is enacted by the next legislature 
will have considerable bearing on whether or not I can achieve my desires as an 
individual farmer and citizen. 

We farmers are operating under a farm program designed by political 
expediency with no one looking further ahead than the immediate future. All 
of a sudden, the future has caught up with us and it was yesterday. 

On all sides we hear nothing but surplus. The cotton farmer, the wheat 
farmer, and the corn producer are in trouble. Why’ It seems to me that there 
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We need a farm program that will prevent emergencies and excessive reserves 
instead of causing them. 

First, we should not interfere as harshly as we have with _ Diy | and demand 
Let our support level vary with the supply. This would t stabilize income 
from good years to bad years. This would also lessen the need fo  comtuels and 
reduce the cost of admin stering the program 

I think that with the premium eae out of selling corn to the Government, 
livestock production would be stimulated, making for a lower cost of living 

I believe that lower prices in years of surplus would help move these surpluses 
on the world market 

One of the more in portant considerations in a farm program should he the 
conservation of our soil resources. Our economists tell us that in 20 years at 


the present rate of population increase, we will not have enough acres to feed 


ig 
ur people. This puts a high priority on a farm program shaped around a 
olid soil-conservation basis 

Gentlemen, I think that the average farmer doesn't want handouts . He wants 
a program that is not only workable today, but also the future, so that he and 
his children will have a stable agriculture. 


Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Collins. 
Lawrence Costello, of Dallas Center, Iowa. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE COSTELLO, OF DALLAS CENTER, IOWA 


Mr. Cosre.vo. | farm 140 acres in Dallas County. I have four 
children. I have heard many of my friends talk about free enterprise 
I wonder how many of those people still have their AAA cheeks i 
their poc kets ? How many have their corn checks and all the aid saa 
got from the Government? If they have let’s listen to them. If they 
cashed those checks they are just making funny hoses with thei 
mouths. 

I am a veteran of World War II. Free enterprise asked me to go, 
about 10 years ago, to represent them. They needed some help. We 
had a problem on our hands in New Guinea. I spent 3 years there. 
I came home, I asked free enterprise for the loan to buy a farm. Free 
enterprise didn’t know me. I had to go to a Government organiza 
tion known as the Farmers’ Home Administration, the first organ 
ization in the United States of America today. L asked for long-term 
credit. Each year they v0 to you ventlemen and ask for credit. You 
give them “umpteen” million dollars. They vo and and give it to 
the farmers that need help. In the fall when I make out my check 

do not make it to the Farmers’ Home Administration but make it 
to the Treasury of the United States. 

Next year when they approach you gentlemen and ask for appro 
priations you say the Iarmers’ Home Administration cost us 
“umpteen” dollars last year, and they have done it every year for so 
many years. That is true. It isa fallacy. Let’s eradicate it. Tam 
for 100 percent ot parity. As costs 20 up on farm products so must 
our farm products go up. \s they co down on the things | buy from 
free enterprise, let my pro xlucts vO down. I believe that we should 
have parity prices on all commodities. 

I think that the smaller fellow is entitled to more help than the 
big fellow. I have heard many men here. None of them ask for 
credit. Evidently they have had the opportunity te » have credit. I 
think that we should have parity and elve it to each and all farmet 
up to where their income reaches a certain point. After that they are 
big boys and they call walk alone. 
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Gentlemen, I believe this Government was created of the people, 
e people, and for the people. It is quivering. It is getting to be 
a government of business, by big business, and for big business. 
Thank you. 
Mr. Horven. Thank you. Mr. Costello. 
The next witness is Roy M. Curtis, of Princeton, Lowa. 


STATEMENT OF ROY M. CURTIS, OF PRINCETON, IOWA 


Mr. Curris. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I tiled 
a copy of my ideas, and will give as a summary some of them. Lam 
speaking as an individual farmer. 1 feel that the individuals are not 
represented in planning as much as L had hoped they would be. 

In our county, at least, the farm organization of which lam a 
member has not tried to vet the views of the individual, and this is 
the only way I have of being represented, as also is the case of many 
other individuals. I think Mr. Benson is doing a good job and needs 
more backing. I feel that a farm program anything like the present 
one doctors the symptom rather than the real cause of our troubles 
and consequently the cause gets worse. 

Guaranteeing a price, no matter what percent of parity it may be, 
will not cure our troubles and is socialistic, and eventually everybody 
will feel that he is entitled to the same thing. Rece ntly c attle feeders 
were in distress with prices at almost 100 percent of parity. Here in 
the Corn Belt the main thing that farmers are guaranteed a price on 
is corn, provided it is eligible to sell. .As many years only a small per- 
cent 1s eligible, corn 1s not a consumer's product and 90 to 95 percent 
IS fed. Mos { of what . _ goes to some other farmer or feeder, and 
if the > price 1s pe roed, is on ly costing the other farmer that much 
more and is not helping po farmer as a whole. 

However, I do favor maintaining a normal reserve of grain. Sev 
eral things are causing our trouble, including high tariffs. which jeop 
ardize the customers abroad along with mechanization that is replace 
ing work stock, and our increase in population and lack of world 
trade does not quite balance this. 

Our biggest prob lem is our livestock cycles that fluctuate first one 
way to the saturation point and then back to the other extreme. This 
has been brought out by our cattle situation lately and the same thing 
with the hogs a year ago. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Hoeven. Thank you, Mr. Curtis. 


(‘The documents referred to above are as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Roy M. CurtTIS, PRINCETON, lowaA—A GENERAL IDEA OF FARM 
PROGRAM 


INTRODUCTION 


Premium payments above market price and offered when it would appear 
advantageous to both the farmer and consumer to make a shift in production 

These payments which would be a set amount above whatever the market 
price is and would be offered in advance and to run for a certain length of time 
Chey could be offered enough in advance that producer could make his plans 
in time to have product ready for that particular market. Many times the 
dumping of breeding stock depresses an already depressed market and some 
encouragement to hold them off of the market would immediately help the 
market and also insure the consumer of enough of these products the follow 
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ing year. An example of this was in November and December of 1952 when 
too many sows were dumped on the market depressing the market price. A 
couple of months later, they found that there was a shortage of hogs. First 
of all to have orderly marketing we have to have orderly production. Steadier 
feeding and production of livestock would also help the grain farmer by giving 
him more demand. We then too must keep reserves of grain and feed to carry 
livestock over poor crop years. For farmers on the average, livestock num 
bers can be maintained at an evener level than can the yield of crops, as the 
weatherman has so much to do with that. 

Payments offered in far future market could be used to retard marketing 
while payments on more immediate future and only to run for short time, or 
to decline as time went on could be used to hurry stock to market and get 
them ready before payments stopped. As with cattle a couple of years ag 
the numbers of cattle were increasing and yet there was a shortage on the 
inarket and price ceilings were enforced which helped keep cattle off the market, 
an incentive to feed and market could have been offered We got the reaction 
this past winter of 1952 and 1953 as a result All feed is eventually fed and 
is not thrown away, and if we could maintain the same amount of breeding 
stock, and market about the same tonnage of products year in and year out, 
although it would vary some seasonally, I think we would help the situation 
for both the consumer and farmer. We have statistics that should help us 
to arrive at What a normal average amount of these products should be over 

period of years 


The payments would not be a support payment, and the support in price 
would come indirectly through encouraging a shift in production from the 
product already over produced and to a product the consumer would consume 
more of if it were available 


Our higgest problem that we should strive the. hardest to correct, I feel, 
s our cycles in livestock production We have other things that affect the 
market on farmers products such as world trade or demand from foreign 


countries and we hive gone through the change of horse and buggy, and work 
stock to mechanization The horse and work stock were big users of grain. 
lo offset this to at least a large extent we have had a large increase in popula 
tion I understand too that the United States farmers feed about one-half the 


world and so for that reason the foreign market means a lot to us and we have 





oO have more world trade We cunt expect to export our products at a good 
price if we don’t import and see that the foreign producer gets his full price 

nstead of impairing his buying power by high tariff. 
After all, our bigzest market is here at home and we have been trying with 
rin program to balance our production and cure all of our troubles with 


s program Which only deals with the symptoms instead of the cause. 

The approach I am taking to help relieve our problem is about the opposite 
of what we have been doing and for that reason after learning to depend upon 
the opposite for so long it is doubly hard for me to sell my ideas 


As I said in the beginning, it looks like our biggest problem is to encour: 





a steady production and marketing of consumer products which is mostly live 
stock products. We don't market a surplus over a period of years beyond 


what can be consumed but when processors have to store these products until 


. i time when there is more demand he of course is able to buy at lower price 
ind if he couldn’t he wouldn't buy at all, but would invest his money in some 
thing else. His gain is the producer's loss As to grain it is all fed or used 
over the long pull and we couldn't possibly increase that livestock production 
over hat feed we have to feed them So over the long run unless a small 
amount of grain that consumers eat was fed we couldn't POSSLDIY nerease our 


livestock supplies, 
The other thing that enters into the demand farm products and hurts 
the farmer’s buying power is when we market larger amounts of products than 


ve normally do and market these products in a bulky form as in grain instead 
of the more concentrat 


f 








products such as the animal products. Nature’s law 


of supply and demand somewhat corrects this by the price of butter and highest 
quality and more concentrated food demanding a higher price at such a time 
In the roaring twenties the consumer had the money to buy the best food and 
pay a good price for it and there was more of the bulky food on the market 
than there was demand We were going through a change caused by the lack 
of credit by our neighbors across the water as we had become the creclitors 
We, too, were mechanizing more through the rapid change over to automobile 
and tractor, cutting demand for grain. Farmers thought at that time that they 





ee 
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J thy hid 100 head on a 160-acre far Phey Were begin 

! ‘ ! ‘ th d ise and d not ye learned how to handle 

\ take the place of this work stock 

d people th ere rend sri W iin to Ud and use more livestock 

< WI the facet that the re bidding high prices for butter, eggs, 
n to the price of grain 1 remember in 1929 of selling 


60 cents a dozen which was more 


received at angtine during World War II 








All t me they said we were producing a surplus, there was nothing thrown 
away which goes to show that we were not actually producing a surplus but were 
o much grain to the consumer in proportion to livestock 
\\ this lack of demand for different reasons in the twenties, if we could have 
ed s e of this extra gi into only a little more of the livestock products 
e a big difference in total food units It would take the 

that ould make appro, ately 16 loaves of bread or that many 

. eakfast food to make only 1 pound of finished animal products 

| theo 0 ld actually create a shortage of total lood units If condi 
ere at all normal we ouldn't have to think about this I think they were 
vears because e were making this big change over to 
rie nization Su i Short time and there was little export demand I don’t 
e need to think much about this theory but, however, it is just the opposite 
sf hen they thought they should kill off the ttle pigs back in 

I ‘ ain ha ilong with a drought we would have had a Il 
‘ ‘ Wear ) nin this discussion where we think that the 
) t is t production of consumer products which is 
‘ i je as well as to ] the farmer help himselt 

Again this is the opposite of what the present program is trying to do as they 
guess the weatherman and control crops that are not even con 
duct Corn is one of the biggest crops, especially in this area and yet 
ll pereent is sold to the consumer. I don’t think that it amounts to 


10 percent and vet the price on this product is supported at parity 


I s m exchanged between farmers, not helping the farmer as a whole 
! Int against the present program. Supporting a price at any 
rity is socialistic and when the price drops below parity we 

ne irmer for something we don’t need and the production is already 

et price wouldn't be below parity It is socialistic in that it 

1 tees a ¢ i rice regardless of what the need is and regardless of how 
ready stored uy Our present program is a hit-and-miss program in 

es not sider amount of reserves 

\ ! idle ol be the reverse of present program by encouraging the 





hen needed and by so doing we would get a shift in production away 


l s Where there was no need. We can't raise two crops on same 
We d also be doing the opposite of what we are now doing by encouraging 
lv production of livestock products rather than crops We would et 
rage ther than control this production Encourage the average farme) 
ither than ft! ndividual farmer where we used to have to keep data on every 
I dual farme We wouldn’t need as big administrative force Many have 


felt recently the effects of the cattle market which has been affected by the big 
build up over a period of years and the drought of last season forced a 
liquidation of cattle to the extent that not only the cattle feeder was affected 





hy tl rreeder of cattle took a big loss in inventory through his drop in price 

I don’t say I have the answer if there is one beyond the last of supply and 
cit ind but I feel that through the statistics we have today on what a normal 
reserve of grain over a period of vears should be after taking into account 
whether we are following a period of good crop years or poor ones. We do know 
we should expect to have bigger reserves following good crop years as history 
ré its itself We should strive then to keep what we think is a normal reserve 


rhen we should have statistics on normal or average amount of breeding stock 
over a period of vears we usually carry We can balance the ratio of grain 
to livestock by entting down or increasing amount of breeding stock. This can 
be done easier than trying to control grain production. The size of our grain 
fl uate more than would be necessary with livestock. When we dip 

too deep into normal reserves we are inclined to cut back too far in livestoe] 
when we get short crop We would want enough reserves of grain following 
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a p ve I so that we wo d have enough t Cul l) Hou 1v¢ 
‘ over yu ( veal 
I encourage ent could be an offer i ivance of a ce iil i mul abe 
rket price made enough in advance that the producer would have. time 
1 ke plans for amount of products he would anticipate murketing at that 
tin Hogs and corn are two of the things that are the most important and 
I h this would work best Corn is our largest grain crop and 
! ce me itn ( e-ha ( the LI prod ice Hy S To nave 1 sShorte 
e and the producer can have hogs on the market within 1 vear fr 
Sows are bred \nother thing that affects volume that goes on the market is 
the fact that it farmers plan o1 tting down on number of breeding stock 
that 1 Its hel t ! ers ( Hiarke 11d depresses ( irket tha 
( ae ESSE | e prod Ss apparently cu ) ti ! nd 
further <¢ pressil hie inke el ig ( oO Keel oO! ee n Stor 
ott i 
I sn ( Ville I S | dwe w l not oO] el : 
ubsidy as wet do, because it would be for the good of the consume ‘ 
ely the irmer hims¢ bv uring him of plenty t eat o he he 
proauct Wi ould have better et over the long pull as when we et 
ess than the nsumetr ints as did a couple of years back especially 
eef and then all at once du Pp more or the market thar he ear et “Write 
d can’t possibly eat enough to make up for the time when he didn't get enough 
We uld help the grain farme1 th opposite approach that the pre 
Ox m is taking by creating a | ver d ind for his in The ese} 
ul orks revel ind only gual ees a price at the cost « e Gove 
me! When things los uncertain the f ner natura kes the larante 
ther thar e chance Our prese program has never been put to t 
test at a time of falling prices but has bee effect on since ] es Were on a 
general price rise, 
Too much or to { oc] d o troul f hen we 
n't have enough reserve { crop : qnida 
tion starts and depresses the price a the very fact the pric is depressed we 
! t thre ( ( l ( 
‘ | ‘ | ent rod on, but part of his breed 
ng stock 
i resent prog ‘ It doesn't 
S e pr 1 r f ! nes ‘ ] S price be St 
| I frol il d nt things. Tor : vt 
n 1947 the ‘ , | on State was al t »} bushe r acre 
I e] D \ red offe efore when t verage 





\) he { v i] of su rting } it any ert per nt f ya \ 

n tim dist In f ( ‘ d help a lot of farmers at time of 
qistre \\ CWP j vhole re tint I sh e now 1 ve think we have 
cattle feeder t tare in ¢ tress Some of these feeders jos ore mon than 
ny farmer lost in 1932 I don't think that ar certain percent of parity 
guarantee v ld help them as according to the way parity is figured now they are 
probably getting close to parity price This drop it nvento price is what 


hurts. 


I myself took a bigger loss in 1920 than I did in 1932 due to the fact that my 
inventory dropped so mu more in 120 Karmers didn’t » broke in 1982 for 
thev were already broke A little payment then would not have saved them If 
part of them had a little more credit they might have held hac me of their 
reserves that thev were dumnin n the market and depressing it still further 

My idea is getting that shift in production of all products including nonfeed 
crops. Encouraging where there is a need whether it be wool or cotton or some 
thing else If it isn’t needed why sup ort the price 

When cattle numbers were being increased and we had a shortage of fat cattle, 


there should have been some inducement to fatten and market more of these 
eattle As T snid before it is harder to do this with cattle since the evele is longer 
than with hogs, but if we could encourage even a little steadier production it 
would help a lot If an inducement were made on cattle to maintain or build 
nu} herds it would have to be made more in advance than with hogs 

We could loan money on corn in order to keep up our reserves and then when 
it would look to be more beneficial t« feed more rain to livestock it could he 


Iv would be a lien on that livestock. The 


fed to the livestock and automatical 
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amount of mone aned on corn could be in proportion to several things, includ 
ne the amount of reserves of grain 
In suinmary, ! Hain aim would be encouragement of steadier production of 
nsumer products and offering incentive payment in addition to market price 
ata time when it looks as though the production of these products in proportion 


0 amount ot reserves of grain we ave are being cut too far. 
Several of the things we would be doing in reverse of present plan would be: 





1 knceourag roduction of livestoc products at time of surplus instead of 

doing as was done in 1934 when the little pigs were killed. We couidn’t possibly 

er a period of years produce more livestock than we have feed to feed them as 
of it eventually goes into livestock. 

2. ents for production of eded products whi would bring about a 
products we have too large a production of, rathe han making pay 
not producing 

et ents tor bul I p needed reserves, rathe bain ist a support pay 
d \ ! lrops below parity 
t De S Dies W a g el t ! t f(s t ( 
fy \"\ na ‘ ‘ I e prod s ( 
hen tl nducement offered on some oth produ dsb 
ning pro mn 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. DAUBENDICK, 0F NEW HAMPTON, IOWA 


Mr. Dacupenpick. Mr. Chairman, honorable members of 
e,.lamR W. Daubendt . farmer of New Har pton. lowa | 


i e oO] ‘ 1 1 hi¢ a 1} Ol) t is yyyty avec) 
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sri he lo Y es were something to to for th 
Pi es that fe hie d and one of the Os alued 
puri f the far { know the bene of s valuabl 
ce ition to ft 

The old h ( ] the ] \ I ind that grove 
could be built f I Pro. the stor ere eople 
could live where pt e « ad iise the : it wna ‘ ( heir 1 e to the 
produ foo ‘ nite ! he ni elds; where people 
( uld raise ] ‘ ( l hi Vil We hn e! \ eC om t 

d fee t! rt of the « nmiu ind dp dow their re < 
with the feelir hey were there t \ ind d bh iW flowade 
out in time of rains, or drought ou ime of dry we ! 

Che old home place with its fine indbreak, ample set of well-kept building 


‘ ' 
healthy livestock, and prosperous inhabitants was passed on from generation to 





generation rr) pride of ownership of these homesteaders was one of the most 
valued characteristics of our people is was by far the most dominant factor 
in the solid settling of the North American Continent and one of the primary 
factors in achieving our present high standard of living and our present standing 
in the world today 

Sad but true, however, the one factor tl h ( ributed so much and wa 
of such great ilue to the further preservation of the idea of the Amerien 
people was doomed t clit 

Industry sprang up and many of our finest people left the farms never to return 
The tempo of lift ‘ nerensed to such a degree that a majorit of the peopl 
did not think too far into the future inancial burdens were ced where mat 
people could not put forth expenditures that would not immediately bring ther 
back their daily bread Great wars came and the time was not found to pre 
serve the great foundations of our farm homes. ‘Travel ec ions were greatly 





improved and a family could brave the elements in some ways better than their 


forefathers nd there were other things to make up, momentarily, and in some 
wavs, for the inconvenience caused by the dving old grove 
Corruption in Government and at many times the great instability of the 


income of the farmer weaned his mind away from the high ideals of the past 
Many times he looked with disfavor on the whole affair and had not the moral 


fortitude to remedy his situation, except : ‘ a it the present provided 
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long standing from John Appleseed to the present enterprises being promoted 
by some of our large lumber concerns 

2. I would start a survey immediately to find the exact seriousness of this 
situation I am sure in our State of Iowa the Conservation Commission, the 
Forestry Department, and the Extension Service would help a great deal on 
such a survey lam certain such a survey would show that not more than 2 
percent of our farm groves have had any major improvement made to them 
within the past 20 years. It would be very easy to accumulate sufficient photo 
graphs of winter conditions on these farms to swing over even those most bitterly 


opposed to this plan Sad but true, these photog are the last Nemorles in 





the minds of many of our fine young men who have left the farms perhaps never 
to return 
This project, because of its nature, could be administered by the Depart 

ment of Agriculture, though because of its importance and scope, I would give it 
a special branch under this Department 

t. I would have a set of specifications drawn up for these projects; the work 
to be done by men experienced in the field, with the machinery necessary to grade 
the plot to be planted if necessary to eliminate runoff from barnyard manure 
Proper fencing should be done. Trees should be planted and cultivated a mini 
mum of 2 years. The plan must be followed through as to starting them, and to 
neglect them would be disastrous. With the proper public relations this project 
would flourish and be an astounding example from the start, of the aims for 
which it was intended 
5. A substantial number of these trees planted in each grove should be of the 
evergreen varieties of approved species to suit the locality 

6. If the present PMA setup is to be continued, perhaps this item could be 
brought in at the start, as one of their primary approved practices until such 
time as manpower and facilities were available 
7. Trees could be propagated and obtained from our State forest nurseries 
until such time as they could not be able to supply the demand, then larger 
nurseries could be had or an arrangement might be worked out with our pri 
vately owned nurseries to supply the stock 

8. This to be expected. that some unfounded objections to this plan would be 
met from private nurseries. A survey will show that they are doing very, very 
little on this program at present. T am sure as this idea takes hold their busi 
ness will be increased tremendously 


REMARKS OF IMPORTANCE ON THE SUBJEC 


At no time in history has a new President and his Congress faced so many 
problems of such great importance It has been my privilege to assist in the 
nomination and election of this great man. I do firmly believe that even he and 
our present Republican controlled halls of justice must have more time than the 


short 2 or 4 years to work out solutions to these great problems. It is, therefore, 
my greatest desire that some plan be promoted to make the reelection of these 
great leaders more certain I am sure many people follow with me in this 
thought We know the house cannot be put in order overnight, neither can the 
ills of the country be cured without further costly medicine. We would gladly 
pay, through our taxes and our cooperation, the price for the medicine, even 
though, perhaps, not every drop would be the exact cure, if in so doing we can 
also obtain the necessary time. I do believe that this and other similar proposals 


could bea part of the medicine we need to support our leaders with that which 


would gain for em the necessary time 


The other party has for man ol ears weaned the farmer as well as the 
rest of the public away from many of our highest principles and has substituted 
therein the dollar sig s the worker of magic Chi s been done | i 
manner of teaching, ¢ to the present status of our wars and th ow public 
attitude toward wal Che riter spent 2 full veal n kurope the h 
World War II, participated in 3 engagements and w rded the Bronze S 


Medal for his efforts there. I believe Iam as versed as any on the wrongs of w: 


Our great President has felt heavily I an ( the burdens of the man 
thousands of lives that have bee Tit li Llit rit i} ( nand, as well 
those that were taken at his command He has pledged hit to the f he 





ance of peace It has heen my main objective t elp hi further this 

The war issue today is the principal issue All other issues underlie tl The 
American people have elected this man to deal just wit! his issue The oppo 
sition would like to replace him with one of the wh folk g that they might 
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go on dealing with the issue as they see fit. They had little to offer as a solu 
m to the problems of unemployment, continued prosperity, balancing the 

budget, and keeping the country from financial collapse after World War II 

It seems that many of these people cannot run the country except on a wal 

economy I thank God that He has given me the wisdom to follow the prin 


ciples of the Republican Party, and I am certain that this proposal will be of 

great value to our country when we have peace, and that it would now be of 

value to win the support of people in all walks of life, that in the final 
t would be to their benefit 


( t< I 


Mr. Horven. The next witness is Elvie L. Dreeszen, of Ida County, 


STATEMENT OF ELVIE DREESZEN, IDA COUNTY, IOWA 


Mr. Drerszen. My name is Elvie Dreeszen, farmer. Mr, Chairman, 
Init mbe rs ot the House (Committee on Agriculture, | wish tocompliment 
this committee for coming out to the grassroots to weigh the opinions 


of those who a 


re most vitally concerned with the future of agricul 
ture. 

I have Y40-acre oOperatiol of which I own 160 acres. Beef and 
pork produced for market are my principal enterprises. I feed from 
60 to 75 head of cattle per year a d raise an average of 250 head of 
hogs. 

t ollowing are my views regarding farm programs: Although some 
product on controls and price supports, or controls, may be necessary 


during abnormal inflationary or deflationary periods, I believe it 
vould be ad sastrous to consider them an end in the mselves as a solu 


| to our farm pr iblems. We can never hope to eradicate a disease 
by merely treating its symptoms. Neither can we solve our prob 
lems in agriculture by treating symptoms. It is only when we discove1 
the cause and do son ething about it that we make progress. 


Controlled proaguction oO} certain commodities has never lowered 
total overall production, Ands ipport prices which are too high tend 
to put the Government in the commodity business more than they 
ought to be 

(ny price-support program which moves a producer to grow crops 
solely for the purpose ot selling them Lo the Government largely 
nullifies the purpose and intent of a price-support program, unless, 
of course, a particular commodity is a critical defense item. I do not 
believe that we can say with any degree of accuracy that such things 
as high rigid price supports, acreage allotments, marketing quotas, 
subsidies, production payments, et cetera, will ever to any great extent 
long range problems. Especially So since political prom 


solve our 
ises connected with them have caused them to degenerate into some 
thing resembling footballs. I am fearful lest before long farmers 
who once were noted for their independence and rugged individual 
ism will degenerate into something resembling pampered babies—all 
of this eventually resulting in detriment to our whole economy. 

Perhaps even now, while we are suffering from severe drought con- 
ditions, it is but the heavy hand of God lying upon us to serve as a 
warning lest we continue unwise distribution of our abundance. 

We ought to look further. We ought to devise a program that will 
move our produce out to where it will be consumed or used rather 
than let it pile up in surplus. To buy and store commodities for the 
purpose of stabilizing the market only to let them deteriorate is neither 


4 
a 





tree 


Sime 
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practical nor Christian. I wonder how long a benevolent God will 
continue to look upon us with favor and bless us with His bounty 
while we coddle our surpluses and talk about lowering production ina 
world where half of the people 20 to bed hungry every night. 

Some of the causes, then. for ou problems seem to be 


lL. That we have been unable to move our surp our own or 
foreion trade channels in quantity that would mate lly reduce that 


surplus. 

Ze That we have been inable to find enough new uses Tor that whi Ih 
we produce to lower our surplus. 

Have we with hioh price supports priced ourselves out of the world 
market / 

L wish to commend secretary Benson for placing more emphasis 
on marketing and research in his pre posed reorganization of the Agri 
( ulture Department. | firmly believe that it is somewhere along these 
avenues that we shall find the solution to the more serious ailments 
that affect aor ulture today, and they should be pursued with much 
urgency. It Is how that we need an expanded export program. It 
is now that we need an expanded research program. An intensified 
program along these lines would go far in reducing the need for 
complex farm programs as we know them today. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Dreeszen. 

Next is Senator Ear] Elijah, of Clarence, Lowa. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EARL ELIJAH, STATE SENATOR FROM 
CLARENCE, IOWA 


Senator Enisan. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Agri 
culture Committee, 1 am honored to appear here before you. Iam a 
farmer. ‘The boys are doing the work at home today, I hope. We 
raise corn, hogs, feed cattle, and produce grade A milk. 

There is in my mind no one panacea that can be enacted by legisla 
tive enactment that is going to cure all of our problems. L am one 
of those who helped put the present administration in the White 
House on the agriculture platform of 100-percent parity in the market 
place as an objective. The fact that that has not been entirely secured 
within the short period of 9 months should not cause us to sacrifice 
for political expediency a man as honest in his intentions as is Secre- 
tary Benson. He needs help more than condemnation. 

I want to congratulate you men because of at least one specific 
legislative action vou took at the last session of Congress. I refer to 
the Mutual Security Administration, the amendment of section 550 
which provides for taking currency of foreign nations in exchange for 
our surplus products. I think that is a step in the right direction. 

The Mutual Security Administration has been guilty of wanting 
to give away things. We have had a giveaway program where that 
has not been necessary. If we take the currency of these other na 
tions, making possible multilateral arrangements with other nations, 
the third nation may have something we can use in exchange. I think 
that is a step in the right direction. 

As I understand, there will be presented in the House early in the 
session, S. 2475, which helps implement this thing. I hope you men 
will use all of your influence in getting the State Department, the 
Agriculture Department, the Budget Bureau, and the MSA to go 


ir 
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STATEMENT OF DONALD E. FISH, OF MAYNARD, IOWA 


‘i isn. Mr. ¢ rian. da Donald EK. i of Maynard. Iam 


mer : 1 iM Liise | itl hot } lil cally \ Dbitious | ent sa Tiysat 

| 1} l f one of Secretary Benson's spe al Miimititee | 
t ive done right because Tam still on the committe 

li regard to Ohnge-tline Tarh program, these pomts must be Kept 

i—first that an income-stabilization program is in reality what 

t Tarn really want Phey feel that they are justified in rece: 

of the Government attitude toward labor and the pro 

on t 1M of industry gets from tariffs, trade regulations, 


pilus contracts, and also the eeneral makeup of ind istry which 


lows them to k ep Pp! Ces high and restrict production, 


ere uve been some incon pavinent bari prograls advanced, 
i these should be studied thoroughly before a new farm Drogranl ts 
mice LO iw to see if al such program would he workable. 


If, as seems probable the new farm program will utilize price sup 


ports on speciiic commodities as the means Tor supporting mecome, it 
t be recognized that under high-price supports either very large 
farm surpluses will accumulate which will ageravate one of agricul 


ture’s fundamental problems, or a very rigid production-control pro 


eram will be ne essary which will please no one: probably not get the 
job done: and will involve very great administrative problems and 
enormous administrative pel sonnel al d expense. There Is a poss} 


bility, of course, that these surpluses will not be acute, but a realistic 
ippraisal of the present situation does not indicate this. It might 
be mentioned that the previous Democrati administration was bailed 
out of similar situations three times, once by drought and twice by 
Qf course. th is alWays a poss bility. High support prices also 
tend to perpetuate ineflicient seginents ot agriculture, and also in 
eflicient producers, and also presents desirable shifts in production 
1 nag culty re, Pha part ( laa advantage that lowe! or flexible 
ipports would have would be to permit the desirable shifts necessary 

o keep agriculture healthy, and up to date. 
[ think it is a fundamental concept that price supports are compli 
cated enough when used for price stabilization. and progressively 


re difficult to administer whe used as a medium for farm-income 


| would like to propose that all supplies of farm commodities on 
the! byprodue tS that are col sidered necess ry to national defense be 
purchased by the Government and take completely out of all chan- 
els of trad These supplies then would not constitute a continual 


: 
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market potential, and would stitfen the markets accordingly. Gov 
ernment stocks of linseed oil fall in this category. and it is conceivable 
that some feed and food VTALNS would also come 1) this category, 

In conclusion, | would like to say that most thinking farmers would 
not be very happy about the stric t Government control, and regimen 
tation that would inevitably follow high-price supports throughout 
agriculture. We fear that when the pendulum swings the next time, 
it will swing a long wav—so far that freedom of enterprise may be 
largely lost , , 

Foreign trade of agriculture products offers a hopeful solution of 
farm-surplus problems, but under our historical Republican foreign 
trade policies, It is not realistic to look for too much help in this 
respect. However. since this would be such an easy solution to many 
surplus problems, it seems imperative that every possible angle oft 
our foreign market potential should be studied, and all possibilities 
fully explored. 

Finally, it seems to me that Secretary Benson, who is simply ad- 
ministering the program previously set up by Congress, is being used 
asa political whipping boy, and that no one else in his situation could 
have acted much differs ntly, or if honest. could have said much else. 
It is very common feeling among many people that the present Con 
vTess rather than being completely cooperative with the administra- 
tion and Se retary Benson. have been more interested tn sitting back 
and wondering how next vear’s elections will come out. Such fence 
riding may be individually expedient, but it will not solve the kind 
of problems that agriculture faces today. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Horver. Thank vou, Mr. Fish. 


The next witness is John Gray of Oskaloosa, Lowa. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN GRAY, OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the committee, 
Lam John Gray. I operate a 260-acre farm, owning 80 acres of that 
and renting 180 acres. It is primarily a general-farming operation, 
going to hogs and corn, with a production of around 400 hogs a year. 
I usually aim to buy and feed 25 or 30 steers and usually need to buy 
3.000 to S4.000 worth of corn and oats a year. 

I believe we need a long-time farm program which will keep the 
efficient. farmer from going broke during periods of low prices such 
as we expel ienced in the thirties. 

I favor a program of flexible supports which will give usa minimum 
amount of price setting by the Government. The program shouldn't 
come into operation until basic commodities reach approximately 80 
percent of parity and they should not allow them to drop below 75 
percent. I would consider corn, cotton, rice, wheat, tobacco, and 
pean {tS as basic commodities. ] believe that as much as possible 
the surplus corn crop should be stored on the farm. 

This program would keep the necessity of acreage controls at a 
minimum. However. if acreage controls are needed I believe market- 
Ing quotas would have to be used to make them effective. 

I am not a dairy farmer but I believe that 90-percent-of parity 
prices has pl iced butter out of the n arket in many cases and that the 


lnirvmia Wo id be bette! of] if thie support level wis lowered so it 








NG \ bA PROGRA 
et “ey By d this | O { plan to elimi 

e es and tro esc ems 

I b ve that ACP | vinent ( e used primaril) fo. prac 
ter ng, grass waterways, and contouring. L cannot 

e pr r fu tod ni t it pay them to do anyway. 

I ln \ Govern { of monetary and fiscal pohey 1s 
‘ tly strong tii? | e (rover! elt should 
rte | eX] 1 and control credit 

\ ‘ L hese eu - would 
ee c dd LON l ( e precure, 

\ ime! 10 Is produ re than is being consumed in this 
Il favor a world-trade p ey which ll help eliminate trade 
ind will stimulate trading on a reeiproe al basis. 

Phank vou. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Gray. 

Che next witness Mors. Claude S. Hall, of Elkhart, Iowa. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CLAUDE S. HALL, OF ELKHART, IOWA 


Mrs. Haun. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am an 
ee farm woman, living in Polk Com ty, helonging to the Farm 
Bureau and several organizations I believe we are in the midst of 
Loreal far revolution. We can no loi ver see oul problems through 
the e\ sof om orandfathe . hol ] Kige t em according to his view 
oint \s farmers we are now a part of a great, complex, intricately 


national econol - al d we must a t accordingly. The days 
o alone on tl old free-e) terprise system are past, however 
| ear cries of a reti » the good old days. 
I believe we must retain our farm program which for the first time 
n the farmer’s fe broug t h hia dle ent and a fair return for his 
nvestment in time and money und labor. The program is not per 
lect; we grant that. But t isthe best that has ever been devised. It 
has its price S ipports and controls. ‘To hear some folks talk you 
would think th if these were two forbidad Nh words. We have controls 
in practically every seoginent ot our 1 ational life. In fact. the farmer 
S surrounded and hedged in) by countless controls. We have only to 
look at the high and fixed prices of his machi ery, ul lities, transpor 
tation, fuel, a d so on, to realize that. What is so terrible about a 
eertain degree of necessary and fair-as possible controls? 
ht say the Ten Commandments are a set of controls, but 
no one would suggest doing without them. Then the term “price 
supports,” especially high price supports. I personally believe that 
the word “high” is unfortunate, unfair, and misleading. When we 
think of parity we think of equality, 100 percent. We know that 115 
and 150 percent are high, but why do we call 90 percent high? Do 
we need to revise our basis or our thinking? We do know that we 
work in our relations with our city consumer cousins when they are 
always reading and hearing about our high price supports. We do 
not want handouts, gifts. Even the highly stimulated prices of war- 
time are not welcome by thoughtful farmers. We only want a decent 
and fair return for the things we sell, to measure it with the things 


we buy. 
Thank vou. 


Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mrs. Hall. 
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The next witness is Reuben A. Hall, of Clear Lake, Lowa. 


STATEMENT OF REUBEN A. HALL, OF CLEAR LAKE, IOWA 


Mr. Hautx. Gentlemen, I am a tenant farmer, and I am greatly 
appalled by the lack of confidence so many farmers have shown in the 
programs that our forebears had. They had confidence and faith in 
themselves, and it seems like the farmers who expre a their views 


here, farm owners, have lost that faith. I am also appalled at the 
number of farmers who seem to demand that we must be guaranteed 
an income. That is something that they can keep in Europe. That 


Is socialistic as far as | am concerned 
Another thing: I felt at first, and I have a few backers now, L was 


afraid I would be Daniel in the lion’ den. ! ke Seer retary Benson. 
and, confidentially, lam a Democrat. But we must have a program 
for agriculture. First we must have an effect . SDA, and fortu 
nately Secretary Jenson has ree reanized it so it is streamlined and 
it will be more efficient. 

I could go on for hours on that. Then we must have a twofold 
program. We must have an interim program. That is where Sec 
retary Benson has failed, and that is about the only criticism I could 
make—that he has not shown how we can go into the long-term pro 
gram. We must have a continuation of the present program or a 


similar plan, diminishing gradually in its scope until we can gradually 
work into a long-term program. 

In the long-term program, the first thing I would say is eliminate 
ACP payments. That is $200 million that is thrown down, I would 
say, a rathole. It takes $25 million to give it away. What good 
does it do? The small farme xr who needs the help ean only earn a 
very small amount of money, and the big farmer, he ps need that 
small amount. 

We operate, or my dad and I operate, 220 acres. Our total pay- 
ment, gosh, it will help a lot in doing the things we would do anyway. 


It is $80 for this year. That is the total amount we could earn no 
matter what we did. According to a poll of 540 Cerro Gordo County 
farmers—this is the poll Mr. Hill mentioned—540 farmers voted for 
elimination of the ACP payments. They know it is wasting money 
we can’t waste. They also voted for a medium ‘vel of price supports 


The majority of 540 farmers, believe it or not. I think a sliding 
scale would perhaps work a little better. That is what they voted 
for. Then the Government should leave the field of lending money 
to private and cooperative credit agencies. The Government should 
underwrite them. There should be more and more and more research 
into new uses for farm produc ts, new products to be grown on farms, 
in management of farms, marketing, and distributi That is per- 
haps very important. 

There should be expanded education to inform farmers of this 
greater research. There should be increased international trade, both 
import and export. The Cerro Gordo farmers voted in favor of that. 
Moreover, expanded advertising of agricultural products. 

(The document above referred to is as follows:) 
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PROGRAM FOR AGRICULTURE 


I. EFFECTIVE USDA 


OF AGRICULTURE 


State Administrator 
Civil Service, or if ap 
pointed, he should qual 


ify under Civil Service 















Technical 
Conservation, Vet- 
ry, and other tech 

nic: agricultural serv 
ices needed in the 
county These services 
to be purely informa- 
on, demonstration and 
supervision All actual 
work such as engineer 
ing services ‘ nstru¢ 
tion, veterinary services, 
ete., be done by private 
practitioner 








ition, production, etce., 


economic conditions This would 





members, 5 farmers and 2 business 


businessmen nominated by USDA Coun 








vecause of economic conditions, the 
subsidized Long term loans should be possible; length of loan 
eliminate ACP payments, ete., to 
explanation, a verbal presentation by the authors would be needed. 


Office Management 


State Agricultural Board 
5 farmers and 2 businessmen. 10 
or 15 farmers and 4 or 5 business- 
men nominated by the State 
USDA Council. The Board will 
then be elected by county boards 
through mail ballot. 


O fice Management 
judget, finance, supply, 
payroll, personnel, ete 














County Agricultural Board 
) 





10 or 15 farmers and 4 or 5 





Elected by farmers in county by 
ballot. 





| | 








Credit: (Production & Market- 
ing) Purely information, coordi- 
nation and supervision. Actual 
loans for commodities, construc- 
tion, production or any other agri- 
cultural purposes will be pro- 
cured directly from existing pri- 
vate or cooperative credit agencies. 
Keep red tape. at minimum, 
When private monies are inade- 
quate, additional monies be made 
available to private credit insti- 
tutions through Federal Reserve 
System or appropriate Federal 
All loans guaranteed by 
the Government similar to Federal 
Housing Program. Where incen- 





sources, 



























not require the full time services of one of the above divisions 


serve 2 or more counties 


similar to present Farmers Home 


(2) This proposal provides for local control with direct administration of public services 
from Washington to State to County. 
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This outline, though brief, is the result of 2 years of thought and discussion 
The coauthors are of agricultural background, agricultural college graduates with 
experience in USDA, actual farming, farm management, cooperative manage 
ment, business, and military officers of World War II 





Objective of this proposed agricultural program reorganization is to eliminate 
duplication, improve efficiency, drastically reduce costs, while greatly increasing 


services to agriculture. It would also tend to stabilize the organizational stru 





the past would be unnecessary The structure would be functional i that 
rapid adjustments could be made to meet economic or other changes 


ture of agricultural programs. Repeated reorganizations such as has existed in 


The authors feel there is some merit to having functional Federal and State 


agricultural programs This will permit a nationwide perspective of all agri 
culture It will permit a more rapid flow of research from State to State, and 
would act as a balance wheei so that neither Federal nor State could get toc 


powerful and perhaps fall into hands of bad administratior 
‘] he coauthors feel a pos tive ne ad fo more researe h Cs er illy in the fit ld of 

marketing and distribution of agricultural products 

The coauthors bring your attention to the proposed method of selecting local 


agricultural boards. This method is proposed in order to assure qualified board 


members, The businessmen members would give the nontarmer, who also pays 
taxes, a voice in how his tax money was spent 

Phe coauthors wish to again express that this outline is very general and i 
order to be thorough!y understood will require detailed explanatior The « 


authors offer their time and services to those interested and in a position to 
consider or apply all or any portion of these proposals. 


I! IWOFOLD PROGRAM 


\. Interim, or transitional, program 
1. Continuation of present, or similar plan, diminishing gradually in 
scope to dovetail into a long-term, or permanent program, 
b. Long-term program 


1, Elimination of ACP payments (In a cross-section poll of Cerro Gordo 
County farmers, the majority voted for elimination; 540 farme 
polled.) 

2. Medium level of price supports, or a sliding scale (Medium level favored 
by majority in Cerro Gordo County poll.) 


3. The Government to leave the field of jending money to private and co 
operative credit agencies. The Government should only 


the loans of (CC and FHA 


f. More, more, and more research into 


underwrite 





(a) New uses for farm products ; 
(b) New products; 
(c) Management: 
(d@) Marketing and distribution. 
5. Expanded education to inform farmers of developments in this gre 
field of research and other pertinent information: 
(a) Greater flow of information between research centers in the 
various States 


ater 


6. Increased international trade to be sought, both imports and exports 
(Cerro Gordo County poll favored this. ) 
7. Expanded advertising of agricultural products: 


(a) Food competes strongly with other consumer goods, especially 
luxury goods; therefore, stimulate consumption with efficient 
und enlightened advertising. 

8. Always have a program ready for emergencies—drought, ete. 

It is difficult to visualize an era in which guaranteed prosperity can be legis 

lated. That’s like discovering Pp rpetual motion The opportunities for pros 

perity can be legislated, but it is up to the individual farmers to earn it. We 


farmers have to solve our own problems It’s our job and nobody e 








an do it 
for us. Efficiency and good management in farm operations, an equality among 
the various seginents of our economy, research education, expanded foreign 
trade, advertising, and better urban-rural understanding can solve what we 
call our farm problem 
ReEvuBEN A. HAtt, 
Clear Lake, Iowa, 
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Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Hall. 
Next is Miss M. I. Rink, of Paton, Iowa. 


STATEMENT OF MISS M. I. RINK, OF PATON, IOWA 


Miss Rrnx. I am Miss M. I. Rink, from Paton, Iowa. I own a 
farm and I have lived on a farm for years. I had the knowledge 
and interesting education, of husking corn and also of shocking grain. 
I realize that the farmers for the last 20 years have been almost slid 
off their farms and for the last 20 years they have had the lowest 
income that they have ever had. 

I heard a speaker state that we should help ourselves. Regarding 
helping oneself, it might work in Nebraska, but in Iowa I do not 
understand how we can help ourselves when the prices are set for us, 
going and coming. We have nothing whatever to say regarding the 
prices that we should get for our products, nor what we have to pay 
for what we buy. Therefore, I am for 100 percent parity, nothing 
less, and for my part I demand 100 percent full parity for the farmers. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you, Miss Rink. 

We have another witness from Paton, Iowa, Mrs. H. D. Ruth. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. H. D. RUTH, OF PATON, IOWA 


Mrs. Rurn. Mr. Chairman, committee members, and friends, I am 
Mrs. H. D. Ruth, of Paton, lowa. I own a farm in Greene County 
and I am in sympathy very much with the farmers. I was reared on 
a farm and I also have husked corn. I also shocked corn, and did 
many other tasks on the farm. I am very much in favor of LOO per- 
cent parity and I think that the farmer cannot get along without it. 

Parity is only equality. How can we get along if we only get 60 
pereent of parity as some would have us? As to socialistic tendencies, 
the schools are sor lalistie and the roads are socialistic. We have other 
thir os shown og socialistic tendencies. If the farmers cannot vet a 
just price for their produce I think you will all agree that we should 
have a living standard up to what other industries and such get, and 
therefore we can edueate our children to better advantage if we get 
a higher income. 

I am sure that I am speaking in behalf of a sood many of the 
farmers of lowa as to socialist ic tendencies. Some people say that we 
should help ourselves. There are organizations, you know, in this 
country that are not helping themselves. I believe you will all agree 
with me on that. We also are being taxed toward some of those 
organizations. Thank you. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mrs. Ruth. 

Next is Vernon C. Hoffman, of Aurora, Iowa. 


STATEMENT OF VERNON C. HOFFMAN, OF AURORA, IOWA 


Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, I am a farmer, and own my own farm and feed a 
couple of hundred cattle a year and feed a couple of hundred sheep. 
I guess I am a dairyman, too, because I milk one cow. 
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I have a rough outline here that I would like to make a few state- 
ments about. The first topic is soil conservation. I think we need 
more money for soil conservation instead of less. I also think we 
should spend the biggest share of that money for long-time prac- 
tices instead of short-time practices except in the case of drought, 
flood, or other national emergency. I also believe the farmer should 
have a more favorable tax write-off term for long-term soil improve 
ments and practices. I also believe we should control the water where 
it falls. A lot of small dams instead of a few big ones. 

The second topic I have is that I believe we should revamp the 
farm credit provisions. Farmers need more long-term loans . The 
usual bank loan is for about 6 months and that never seems to be long 
enough for corn. We need long-term loans for farmers and ranchers 
in time of flood and drought, also long-term loans for long-term soil 
conservation practices. There should be more money available for 
tenants in order to become landowners. And there should be money 
available for farm housing, an FHA plan for the country. They have 
it for the town people but that does not seem to app ily in the countr y- 
There is another topic that I would like to touch on and that is the 
money supply. If we are going to curtail the money supply, let’s cur 
tail it gradually. 

They t ightened the mone y last spring and cost the cattlemen more 
money, I think, than the drought or anything else that hs ap ypened. If 
they curtailed the money supply gradually it would give everybody a 
chance to get out of it a little easier. 

The fourth topic is that we need a better presentation of the farm- 

er’s status to the nonfarm people. In other words, the farmer needs 
a good public-relations man. I do not know, you never can get the 
farmers to organize so I guess it will have to be up to the Government 
to set his picture for him. The farmer should get a fair share of the 
consumers dollars. You should also publish the fact that business 
has drawn more money in subsidies than agriculture. 

As to grain storage we should keep the grain on the farm. We need 
more agricultural research. In conclusion, we should have an agri- 
culture program that will give the farmer an equitable share of the 
Nation’s income. 

Mr. Hoeven. Thank you, Mr. Hoffman. 

A moment ago I inadvertently skipped the name of Dr. C. L. Fitch, 
of Ames, who I previously announced would be a witness. We will 
hear from Dr. Fitch at this time. 


STATEMENT OF DR. C. L. FITCH, OF AMES, IOWA, SECRETARY- 
TREASURER, IOWA STATE VEGETABLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Fircu. You mentioned my name. You did record me as sec- 
retary of the Vegetable Growers’ Association. As such, I understand 
I have 6 minutes if I need it. 

Mr. Hoeven. We will appreciate it very much if you can confine 
it to 3 minutes, Doctor, because we are very much crowded for time. 

Mr. Frren. I have two points to make. One of them is the threat- 
ened danger to the vegetable producers of the country, and of Iowa, 
and the other is more cheerful, it is a way out and a way to take some- 
thing off the taxpayer’s back. Probably since this is a general farm 
audience [ should establish the importance of this job in this State. 
The chairman of our board right now is finishing the harvesting of 
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500 carloads of vegetables. The last 75 cars are sugar beets. They 
are belIMg harvested fully mechan cally, a white man’s job. The presi- 


dent of our association and his brother who farms with him grew 30 
carloads of potatoes and 10 cars of onions. He is running a corn 
harvester today. The caution is this: If the chief crops, wheat and 
corn and cotton, have their prices protected by any acreage limita- 
tions, there is a tremendous danger of going into vegetables so largely 
as to break the vegetable industry. 

The record is that potato growers are hopeful, like othe Americans, 
and it takes two terrible years of disaster to put them out of the 
acreage. The present price is low and next vear might be the limit. 
That is the caution. 

Now the suggestion of a way out 1s this, and I] hope that you will 


2 
give me the 6 minutes because this is important to all of us. Right 
now we are dealing with the British Potato Marketing Board for a 
speaker at our Mason City meeting in December. This is not a Labor 
ite proposition. This was done YU years ago by concerted landowners 


W th some public members ot the board. They are the only folks 
known to us in the world who wondered where the industry, given 
certain powers, has undertaken the job of regulating itself. We are 
collect ne money right how to bring the vice chairman of that board 


( 


to the Mason City meeting in December. In trying to serve ourselves 
we have become national servants. | would fee] still more at home 


before the Appropriations Committee in Washington than I do be- 
fore the poll making committee which is here. Here is the bill 
founded after the British fashion which has been up and down but 
fone nto effect agvaln under conservative management for iIndustrv 
to manage itself, without cost to the taxpayers. 
(The document above referred to is as follows:) 
IOWA STATE VEGETABLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
tmes, Towa, October 16, 19538 
Hon. CLirrorp R. Hopr, 
Chai man, Committee or fqrieu ire, 
Savery Hotel. Des Moine S, Towa 
Drar Str: The Iowa State Vegetable Growers’ Association warns of the very 
great danger to all producers of vegetables, should Congress support the price of 
wheat, corn, and cotton by the limitation of acreage of those crops, unless Con- 
gress finds some way to keep such reduced acreages from being planted to 
potatoes, onions, and other vegetables 
The Iowa growers have voted against marketing agreements for potatoes be- 


cause such agreements have not covered acreage enough to prevent disastrously 


r\ prices 

We incline to freedom of production but we protest the danger of leaving potato 
production unprotected, while at the same time taking action on other crops 
Which will overwhelm the potato industry 

\t present, the prices both of potatoes and onions are very low. It has been 
proven by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics that it takes 2 vears of ruin- 
ously low prices for potatoes, to reduce the acreage materially R ght now, we 
would face the second such year. The throwing of even a small percentage of 
vheat or corn acreage and of cotton acreage into potato production would do 


vast damage to all producers of potatoes and to the future supply of this indis- 


pensable food. We warn Congress against this danger 

Vhe regulation of the potato industry has been found to be most difficult 
because potatoes are perishable If regulation be wanted, the industry can 
regulate itself without cost to the taxpayer, provided Congress will give our 
industry the necessary powers. We submit, herewith, a bill which, if passed, 


would provide such powers. The job will not be easy, but we have many able 
men in the industry. Give us the powers and we will undertake the job. 
Very truly yours, 


ORVILLE THORESON, President. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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fois Is WHat Iv Witt. Take—Do You WANT It? OR WovuLp You Prerer To Drop 
YouR Wap Every Few YEARS? 
OcTOBER 9, 1953 

To a Few Leaders for Comment 

Dear Strrs: Here is a bill for an act for self-control of the potato industry, 
much adapted from the British law which set up their Potato Marketing Board 
20 vears ago 

This tentative bill is not to be printed, nor quoted, in writing nor over the air 
except by my perm ssion 

Che bill is double spaced and the margins are wide. There is room to com 
ment between the lines or on the margin. Please return at your very early con 
venience. If enough favor the printing of this bill, and we find the money to do it 


it will be revised and printed for general consideration 


Turn to the bill first 


urn directly to the bill, and come back to my comments, if you like 


Consumers must he served 

Consumers are far more numerous than producers, and the cities control the 
House of Representatives. Therefore, consumers must be represented | 
on the Board. Producers however, must control. Continuation of powers will 
h, and the influence within 
the Board and outside the Board of its public members. The power of the 
National Government to control interstate shipments is secure and this bill makes 
use of that power. Potatoes that are not shipped interstate will have an advan 
tage but there seems to be no way to prevent their having this advantage. The 


producers of such potatoes will be benefited, just like everybody else, by he 


iberally 


be based on the wisdom of the Board not to overrea 


t 


removal of surpluses, and, therefore, they should be assessed like the rest and 


> controlled like the rest 





their acre: 
Give the National Potato Council power 


The National Potato Council is a purely voluntary organization. It, however, 
oing concern, and has developed leaders for the industry. The simplest way 


isa 


to set up self-control for the industry would be to recognize the National Potato 





Council, to give it the necessary powers, and to use its leaders as the first 
of the new agency. It would be well to preserve the name, the National 


Couneil. 
The only present power for influencing service and price lies in marketing 


agreements. This plan seems well established in several lines of fruit production 








Their usefulness and their persistence in the potato industry have not been 
established Agreements are in effect covering production 1D Colorado, Washing 
on, central Oregon, and in the Klamath-Tule Lake area of southern Oregon and 
northern California Agreements are on the books with action official sus 
pended in Idaho; eastern South Dakota; New England, except Maine; Virginia 
nd North Carolina Marketing agreements were recently defeated in Maine 
because not enough potato growers voted This is a tuation which enable 
certain areas to improve their pack and reputation, but th tional picture is 
not much influenced, and the producers under agreen feel that iwreed areas 
have an advantage 
| eparate wenen better than PVA 
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Marketing Board will stimulate discussion It is to be regretted that Great 
Britain was so radically socialistic under the Laborites and has cooperated so 
poorly in east Asia to stop aggression in this world. 

On the other hand. it should never be forgotten for a minute that Britain is the 
mother of the parliamentary-cabinet system, a better form of government than 
ur own; that Britain produced Milton, Tennyson, Shakespeare, Newton, Darwin, 
Gladstone, and Churchill; that Britain almost alone preserved the peace on the 
seas for a hundred years: nor should it be overlooked for a minute that she did 
far more than her share, as compared to us, and spent more lives and treasure, 
and did it sooner, in two world wars: nor that her people have been among the 
world’s best businessmen and perfect heroes to pay taxes to come out of it all 
Let’s learn how she manages her potato industry 

The British are the only ones known to us who have attempted self-control of 
the potato industry The growers and |} inessmen of the United States of 
America should be able to see that the British Potato Marketing Board is a 
separate matter, and not a part of the Laborite movement, and that the object 
of setting up the Board is to reduce rather than increase action by government 
itself. 
The least that can be hoped from the general discussion of such a bill is that it 








will act as a foil to persuade growers of the usefulness of generally adopted 
marketing agreements; the most that could result would be the passage of this 


bill next winter 


Heavy penalties—these are an economy 

It is cheaper to scare out several possible violators than to convict one. 
Penalties, however, are kept on a civil basis rather than upon a criminal basis, in 
order to arouse less antagonism. The expense of defense in Federal court is a 
sizable persuader to compliance 

The length of terms of Board members is made 5 years in order to give con- 
tinuity and to prevent sudden upsets of policy by district action 

If growers prefer to lose their shirts every few years rather than to cooperate 
ly and persistently for the general good, then we shall have to let them lose 
eir Shirts. It will take united action and definite control 
This plan, if enacted and practiced, would give the growers the high-priced 





irket in low vield years, as now, and would relieve them from losses in surplus 
ears rhe consumers, except in years of extreme shortage. would get larger, 
‘ er and smoother potatoes of better table quality and plantings would never 
be too small to produce a supply in seasons of average vields 

The present copy of this bill contains some propaganda to help in its accept 
ance and passage. It however, would have to me modified only slightly to 


become an official and legal bill. 
Voluntary methods failures—Government methods out of favor 


It seems to me that all voluntary arrangements have been comparatively use 
less except that they have lead up to a decision as to whether such an act as this 
is wanted It is clear, also, that management by Government, in those years 
when price-support purchases were included, has aroused a tremendous amount 
of opposition and has been expensive to the general taxpayer. There may be 
exasperation enough in the country to pass such a bill as this and to allow a 
great experiment to be made in a steadier supply of an important, but perishable, 
food 

The men who set up the British Potato Marketing Board appear to have been 
mostly the large producers and the owners of potato land. They have 24 in- 
dustry members of the Board and 2 public members. They have had only 2 
offices, 1 in England and 1 in Scotland. The amounts of potatoes produced and 
consumed are very large. but the distances are smaller. The British Board is 
supported by an assessment per acre of potatoes. It would seem that an assess- 
ment per hundred pounds would be more equitable here, although more liable 
to bootlegging evasion Railroad shipments would be easily handled, but truck 
shipments more difficult. The British Board has unlimited power to buy or sell. 
It would seem better, here, to leave buying and selling entirely free. except as to 
grades, and to confine purchases by the Board to surpluses to be destroyed or 
removed from human consumption 

Provision is made to build up a considerable amount of capital to be used for 
the purchase and removal of surplus, when vields per acre have been very large 
The Government has spent for price support as much as $100 million in 1 vear. 
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Control in growers’ hands 
The producers of 5 acres or more of potatoes control the Council, by the naming 
of the two-thirds majority of the National Board However, that control is 
purposely kept slow in operation in order to prevent sudden or ill-considered 
ipsets ol policy. 
Very truly yours, 
( L. Fircu, Secretary-Treasure 


4 BILL To enable the white potato industry to regulate itself, and to assess it 


f su vulation, in order that there may be a steadier supply of this essential 


imerica in Congress assembled, That 


SECTION 1. DECLARATIONS It is hereby establishe¢ 
(a) That a good supply of white potaties, |} i ( heir bulky nature, easy 
digestion, economy of production, ease of preparation, energy value, aud high 
content of minerals and vitamins is neces ry ior the welta! I pul 
(b) That the supplies of this food cannot be kept from season to season 
c) That a steady supply is better for consuluer and for produce 
(d) That as excess of pro n low | ( ( nd a ‘ I 
CuUse educes acreage in the year following, and re ears of unnece 
vy high prices 
(e) That, because of the excellent distril 1 vste S the | ed $ é 
the price of white potatoes is everywhere a lbational matter 
(f{) That the white potato industry, being made up of many thousand unit 
must have special powers in order to oid heavy é o be rhe y Xes, 
1 to serve consumers well. 
Sec. 2. REGULATORY POWERS AND Powers To A 3S COSTS OF THE N 
POTATO COUNCHII a) The National Potato Coun s hereby rec ed as a 
direct agency of the United States of America and is granted the powe1 limit 
id to license acreage and producers of white ] itor a 
(b) Is given powe oO make SSeS ( ol ne cel 0 ( en per 
I dred yx SO I] producers of whit vote e men 
bers of the National Board, repeated two weeks ; ISSt s much as ten 
cents pel hundred pounds such rod ( vi t he I oO! 
total than twelve cents per hundred pounds in one pay the « f the 
National Potato Couneil and of the Dist t Re ( n 
( And give e power to rb ner e shit ents , of 
potato ind potatoes of low t il soll I i fu ished | toes 
ind those of low ket grade per nad ce db I \ i P to 
Council na 
(d) Is given the power to prevent excessive red i f pric f wl oO 
tatoes through the purchase by the Cll OL SUT] 
tion or removal from human consumpti and 
(e) At times of excessive prices, t Nationa } } e ap vil f the 
Secretary of S e i or a period of mill ) l 
port of a sy} hed amount, ut id grad ) : Ve duty, 
ind may specify that duty; and 
(f) The National Potato Coun : »-elpoV l ul pel n I 
hole e al retail package while t g es, lids « 
tents, market grades, and eu ss, und q ‘ D 
ttachment of such grades to such l ckage 
g) The National Potato Council \ er f | | 
nd keep such land in grass not cut for | ( pa ire 
Sec. 3. District MEMBERS 0} ig Boa I 1. Po » COL 
HEREINAFTER CALLED THE NATIO Lb Chere shall } » member of 
the Board for each distri amel E ‘ e for fi . 
except that at the beginning, to secure gra { | changes of the 
Board’s membership, the terms | be one \ M i nD I 
(c), hereunder 
(b) After the expirat on of the term f ea Board embet entioned il dj 
vision (@), s home 1ISU! [ il ts t ( Ma h ( Lis 
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In these strict elections. each potat grower present who produces five to 
twenty acres or more shall have one vote, and for each additional twenty acres 


one vote 


(c) Until such district elections. the Board of the National Potato Council 
shall be follows: 
For District I, E. J. Peters, W o, California, to serve five years 
For District II, Ben Davids Bend, Oregon, to serve two years 
District IIT, Winslow B. Whitel Oakley, Idaho, to serve one yeal 
‘or District IV, Frank Garrett, Fairhope Alabama. to serve one year 


or District V. O. J. Odegaard, Princet« Minnesota, to serve four years 
I VI,C. L. Fite Ames, Iowa, to serve five years 

‘or District VII. Jack B. Bishop. Wayland, New York, to serve three years. 

‘or District VIII, Amherst W Davis, Mt. Sin: New York, to serve two 





For Distr t IX. S. A. Wathe Fort Fairfield M: ne to serve three years 
For District X, Sol Lavitt, Ellington, Connecticut, to serve four years 
Ore $1 Periic Memee! Oo} HE NATIONAL CouUNCH ) These shall be five 


pproved by the National Board on nominations of one each by the United 
tes Departme of Health. Education. and Welfare. to be a woman: the United 


Dennart! t of Agriculture the National Potato Chip Institute: the Con 
e In rial Organizations Ww ind by tl American Federation of 
Labor woma 
(b) Qualifications of women shall be that ea has kept house and has bought 
the s he relor! for ieast hl t ears 
) In case pprove d nominations be not made as here outlined, the National 
Tie | shal] seek similar nominations elsewhere 
S >. DuTIeES AND POWERS OF THE NATIONAL BOARD (a) They shall choose 
and elect a chief executive officer, from outside their own number, to be called 
the Director They shall confirm all new members of the Board as va 
incies occur, and shall have powers to try a Board member for incapacity, 
sences, malfeasance, to discharge him from office On nomination 
f the director, they appoint to Office all associate directors and all 
( er f the staff ex at the Board shall choose and elect and discharge 





treasurer of the National Potato 


lirector, the 


The Nation Board shall pass npon all methods and policies of the Council, as 


‘bh shall each be paid twenty-five dollars per 
( f ited to National Council business, including 
e lace of business and return to the same 
Rael the actual and necessary expense of such 
ive 





> of their members as an executive commit 
tee nd delegate certain decisions and responsibilities to such committee 


(ad) The qualifications for eligibility to membership of the National Board are 
that he shall have heen a potato-farm owner, tenant, operator, or hired man, to a 

t f at least five years 

Sec. 6. Distrrier Porato CouNcILs (a) The National Board shall divide the 
United States into ten districts, each producing on the last ten-year average 

bout t) same amount of potatoes These districts shall be as contiguous and 
compact the Board may deem feasible. Until the Board chooses to act, as it 


shall do from time to time, these districts shall be as follows: 

District I. California, Nevada, Arizona 

District IT. Washington, Orege Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Nebraska, 
Kansas 

District III. Idaho. 

District IV. Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana. 
Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky 

District V. North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota 

District VI. Towa. Tilinois, Indiana, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Virginia, Maryland 

District VII. Wisconsin, Michigan, New York (except Long Island). 

District VITT. Long Island, Delaware, North Carolina, South Carolina, 





District IX. Northern Aroostook (south to a total of 45,000,000 bu. average 
for years 1942-1951) 








j 


——n 
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District X. Maine (except District IX), Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania 

SEC, 7. ELECTION, DUTIES, POWERS, AND REMUNERATION OF District POTATO 
Councin Boarps, hereinafter called the District Boards 

(a) These are hereinafter called District Boards 

(b) Qualifications for members of District Boards shall be the same as for 
members of the National Board 

(c) All registered producers of five acres or more of white potatoes are de- 
clared members of the Council and entitled to vote at district meetings 

(d) Members of District Boards shall be elected at the annual district meet 
ings. ‘Three shall be elected at the first meeting for five, three, and one years, 
respectively, and one for a five-year term at each annual meeting thereafter. 
All such elections shall be subject to the approval of the National Board 

(e) The duties of the District Boards shall be to administer the licensing, col 
lection, and enforcing affairs of their districts, in accordance with this act, and 
with rulings of the Naticnal Board, and to pass upon the annual budget for the 
district. 

(f) The District Boards shall choose and may discharge the District Director, 
and shall fix his salary, subject in each instance to the approval of the National 
Board. 

(g) Holdover members of District Boards shall pass upon each new member of 
its own Board, and may try and dismiss any member who is found incapable, 
too often absent. or guilty of malfeasance. 

(h) All appointments on the district staff are subject to the approval of the 
District Board 

(i) The District Boards shall meet at the district offices in December, March, 
June, and September, or as they may decide 

(j) The members of the District Boards shall be repaid their necessary and 
economical expenses incurred in attending Board meetings, and shall be paid 
fifteen dollars per day for the time so devoted to District Council business, 
provided however that the annual meeting of growers Inay raise or lower this 
rate of pay 

Sec. 8. THe Durres AND POWERS OF THE N'ATIONAL Drrector.—(a) He shall be 
the general executive officer of the National Potato Council, and subject to 
approval by the National Board, he shall hire and discharge all associates, assist 
ants, and employees of the national office except the treasurer of the Board 

(hb) He shall make an annual report, and such special reports as the National 
Board may direct 

(c) He shall attend all annual meetings of District Boards, and members 

Sec. 9. Tue CHOOSING OF STAFF MEMBERS (a) The director of the National 
Potato Council shall be chosen by the National Board, who shall fix his remunera 
tion. He shall remain in office at the Board’s discretion. The treasurer of the 
National Potato Council shall be chosen directly by the oard All other national 
officials and staff shall be chosen, hired, and dismissed by the National Director, 
with the approval of the National Board 

(b) In the districts, the District Board shall hire the District Director, subject 
to the approval of the National Board, and the District Director shall choose his 
officials and staff, hire, and dismiss them at the approval of the District Board 

Sec. 10. THr APPOINTMENT, DtuTIes, AND POWERS OF THE District Drrecrors 
(a) Kach District Director shall be appointed by the District Board, subject to the 
approval of the National Board. He may be discharged either by the District 
Board or by the National Board. His remuneration shall be fixed by the District 
Board, subject to the approval by the National Board, and his necessary and 
economical expenses of travel shall be paid by the National Board on approval 
of the District Board 

(b) Each District Director shall be in charge of the office in his district. and 
of the branch offices in such districts. With approval of his District Board, he 
shall hire all associates, assistants, and staff of the district and local offices, 
and with the approval of his Board, he may dismiss them. With the approval of 
the District Board, he may fix their salaries. 

Sec. 11. Disrricr Co_Ltecrors.—(a) In each district office, there shall be a 
Collector, selected by the District Board, subject to the approval of the National 
Board, and it shall be his duty to collect the assessments within his district, and 
to transmit the same to the National Treasure: He shall hold office at the 
pleasure of the National Board, and his bond shall be approved by the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States 
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Sec. 12. CoLLectTION oF Support FUNDS (a) These shall be secured by sale 


of assessment certificates or stamps. These shall be attached to all bills of lading 
or shall be carried with every load of potatoes being moved interstate by common 


carriers or private carriers 

b) Such stamps sha he issued by the treasurer of the National Potato 
Cor and by him and the District Collectors shall be placed on sale at banks, 
or other reliable business places convenient to all shippers. He shall pay such 
banks or other agencies of his for handling such stamps or certificates a per- 


»exceed one per cent on the stamps sold, and such banks or agencies 

’ responsible for the safekeeping of stocks of stamps, placed in their hands. 
SI 13. INVESTM! OF FUNDS (a) The National Treasurer shall keep on 
the National Board All moneys in 

exc f such working fund shall be invested in nonnegotiable bonds of the United 


States Government, or in nonnegotiable bonds guaranteed by the United States 


hand working fund of a size approved b 





Gover el 
S 14. Br \ND BUSINESS YEFAI a) The National Director shall 
prepare a budget June 1 of each year nd shall submit the same to the National 
be | s July mee 0 pproval 
b) I Dist t Director shall prepare by May 1 of each year and, after 


pp his own Board submit the same » the National Director 


I business year of the National and District ¢ ncils shall be from 





Sec. 15. L LL A INTELLIGENCE SERVI a The National Potato Council 
nt {fice hall } ‘ department of law and intelligence, with a 
gle i \ g under the N il Directs 
Sec. 16. Exe ON From TAXES (a) The National Potato Council, being a 
rel) for l ¢ service, sh | no taxes on real or personal property. 
S 17. M GS HE N IONAL I Dp THE NATIONAL Potato Coun 
I Regular meetings of the Board sl he held quarterly in the first weeks 
f J i \pi J ind October at the Chicago offi ind/or at intervals 
1 place ecided he Board A quorum of the Board shall be seven of the 
embers and two of the public members, making a total of nine. 
b) At the discretion of the National Board, an annual national meeting may 
e } A ‘ ( 
S 18. DAMA » WorK OF Co ir D p AND RECOVERY OF DAMAGES 
a i Failure t iv witl regulati« ‘ the N iol Counell is 
defined to be a damage to its work, and to its power to serve consumers, and 


producers, to the amount of one hundred dollars to one thousand dollars 
b) Each such failure to comply is defined to be a separate damage done to the 


(c) The damages d ed divisions and (b) of this section may be 
recs ! vy the Com by civi lit in the Federal courts 

S 19. PERMITTING AND FORBIDDING CARRIERS OF WHITE Porators.—(a) The 
National Board shall have nower to per t anv railroad, boat, truck, truckline, 
or other carrier to transport white potatoes from one state to another, and may 
have power to forbid any such carrier to move white potatoes from one state 

Sec. 20. Certain Acts Do Not APPLy 1) The National Potato Council will 
! no power to corner the potato market, and can buy or own only surplus 
votatoes, and these for only a short time The district members will be constantly 
watched and their actions participated in by public members 

here e, any law f the United States in regard to monopoly, though remain- 
ng force otherwise, sball not apply to the National Potato Council and its work. 

S 21. THE CENTRAL OFFIC! a) The central office of the National Potato 
Council shall be in or near Chicago, Illinois. The Board shall rent, buy, or build 


uch office 

Sec. 22. THe District HEADQUARTERS AND LocaL Orrices.—(a) These shall 
be at the most convenient locations. The District Board may rent, buy, or 
build the district office, subject to the approval of the National Board as to 

i ‘ost. The District Board may rent the local offices or, 
subject to approval of the National Board, may buy or build local offices. 

(b) The local offices shall be so situated that no large number of producers 
W have to go from their potato farms more than fifty miles in order to transact 
business at said local offices. 

Sec. 23. TITLES TO CouncrL Property.—(a) Ownership of all property, both 
real and personal, shall be in the National Potato Council of Illinois, 


locati« design, and « 
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Sec. 24. THe Councit’s Power Over CERTIFIED SEED PotTatTors.—(a) The Na- 
tional Board may specify degrees of health of certified seed which will exclude 
such seed from assessment and regulation. 

Sec. 25. A Poraro INpusTry JOURNAL.—(a) The National Board may edit and 


print or mimeo a monthly journal and mail to all potato producers growing five 
acres or more, Or 


(b) The National Board may (instead of the above) enter into an arrange- 
ment with an established farm journal or journals to print Council material. 
Sec, 26. ESTABLISHMENT AND TERMINATION OF THE COUNCIL,—(a) The National 


Potato Council and its powers, under this act, are to be in effect from the passage 
of this bill. 

(b) The National Potato Council may be terminated by Congress, and cease 
to have its powers of regulation and of assessment of the industry, on fifteen 
months notice of such termination of powers. The executive committee of the 
National Board and the treasurer, thereof, shall remain on duty and retain their 
needed powers for one year beyond the fifteen months’ period and shall sell all 
Council property and turn all net proceeds and all moneys on hand into the 
Treasury of the United States. 


Mr. Horven. Thank you, Dr. Fitch. 
We will go back to John W. Kenagy, of Clarinda, Lowa. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. KENAGY, OF CLARINDA, IOWA 


Mr. Krnacy. I am John W. Kenagy, a farmer in Page County, 
Towa. I am married and we have four children. We live on and 
operate a 160-acre farm, 80 acres of which we own. We follow a 
4-year rotation as planned and recommended by our local soil district 
technicians. By that 1 do not mean that I necessarily concur with 
what was said about soil district reorganization this morning. I think 
there are a lot of Government programs we can squeeze some water 
out of. We have some programs on the farm we can squeeze some 
water out of. We aos ina feed cattle, milk a few cows and keep 
a small flock of hens. 

I feel a little like Daniel in the lion’s den. I feel better now than 
before dinner, because I am a great admirer of Mr. Benson. I think 
a man with less principle, a man with less character, would have 
quit the job long ago. I have always tried to make it a policy not to 
criticize the other fellow unless I am willing to take his job. And 
I am not ready to step into his shoes. I think he needs more of our 
support and less of our criticism. I do not think you can change 20 
years of philosophy in 9 months’ time. I think that more money 
should be appropriated for research and education. Research is 
one of our most important points for a sound farm program. We 
must also consider foreign trade. In my opinion the decline of our 
foreign exports of 31 percent in the last fiscal year has helped mate- 
rially to increase our surpluses. By foreign trade I mean both ways. 
We cannot send it all over there. 

The general economy of our Nation must be considered in any for- 
eign program. We represent only 15 percent of the population, and 
if the other 85 percent cannot buy our food we just cannot sell i 

The ACP payments as we know them, should be sharply reduced or 
completely eliminated. We ought not to ask for and you gentlemen 
should not make it possible for us to receive money for Federal prac- 
tices which rightly should be listed as normal farm operating ex- 
penses. To me » the extended use of high registered supports can mean 
only one of two things: Either a complete loss of our entire farm 
program due to the dissatisfaction of the other 85 percent of our 
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population, or else a complete regimentation of agriculture, resulting 
in the loss of our rights and privileges as individual farms. Thank 
Vo 

, Lhe document referred to above is as follows :) 


I John W. Kenagy, a farmer: Page County, Iowa. I’m married and we 

! e 4 children: we ve on and operate a 160-acre farm, 80 acres of which we 

\i 1 Va 4-year rotate as planne and recommended by our local 

S dist t technicians We! e hogs, feed ttle, milk a few cows, and keep 

f it ¢ Government far programs should be long-range programs. 

Therefore ey 1 t be bipartis We must of ne sity keep making changes 

t) ‘ keeping the prograr late a flexible, but a change in the 

politica keup of our Congress ould not « se any change in a fundamental 

nge agricultural progra I e ¢ r succeed in getting an accept 

Kable l £ progra gricu re it must not be a Republi 

1) rat } 1 st be progra that includes the 

! ! king of ih purtie ! ( not for agi ire alone, but for 
thie ) N 

Mot oney she 1 be appro] ted r research and education Research is 

ne ¢ rmost important points f sound fai program, The money spent on 

e pa I I't en sl 1) mes ove n the forms of greater 

ind increase efficier beck e of the manv phases of agriculture 


| esearch can on h i ed on by our Government Che past history 
Governme! ‘esearch has proven that we can justify the asking for and 





expect the appropl on ota large rease ¢ money in the field of research, 
Foreign trade must be a vital part of our farm programs. Our foreign exports 
of have de ned 31 percent the last fiseal year As these exports 
drop our irplus ] hlems bee e greater We must udopt a sound, reasonable, 

nd ctical prog of foreign trade 

rhe general economy of our Nation should be considered in our farm program. 
We ave been to that } Nat n cannot p per unless agr ulture is pros 
perous. If that be true then the reverse must surely be true, that agriculture 
cannot be prospet s if the rest of ir economy is sick Let’s remember that we 
as 15 percent of e population pro what we and the other S85 percent con- 

f If it SD p nt cannot buy our pre cts then how can we prosper? 

ACP payme S we e known the n the past should be sharply 
reduced better vet complet eli nated We ought not to ask for and you 
gentlemen ought not to mak t poss for s to receive Federal money for 
pl tices whi ! tly should be sted as normal farm-operating costs. I’m for 

el il I t I don't t k we eve get any genuine, large-scale soil 

! y ACP payments W only ge t when farmers realize and 

accept the responsibility as our ow! vith the knowledge that as we practice 
SO onservation we are thereb oing our duty to the future generations. A 
much better program than the present ACP would be the adoption of a long-time 
able farmers who : o terrace, lime, fertilize, etc., and who feel 

( ado not f cant y h | ecessary 

The commodity-loan programs s 1 be changed so that more of these com- 
modities are kept on the farms Were not these loans designed primarily to 
help those who used them? If we want a support price for a storable commodity 

nd I certainly do) then we ought to Keep a portion of that product on the farm, 


ul vhe t leaves the farm should move either into private commercial ware- 
houses or into the free market 


Che producer of a perishable product has as much right to ask for a support 


price under his product, as has the producer of a so-called storable product. But 
due to the tremendous difficulties involved in support perishables we ought to 
deemphasize the importance of all ipport prices not to eliminate them alto- 
gether but to put them in their proper place. I have left price supports to the 
last because that is where I believe the honld be \iter we have done all that 
it is possible to do for a farm pr m through research and education, foreign 





ade, general economy, and soil conservation, then we may fall back on price 
supports and not until then. As the stored supply of any price-supported prod- 
et hecomes rger the support price should be lower We should not have a 
support price under any commodity that will guarantee a proiit to the producer 
of that commodity over an extended period of time 

I'in becoming greatly concerned about the growing philosophy among farmers 
ind, dare I say, Congress also, that high rigid Government price supports are 
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absolutely necessary to the welfare of agriculture. To me the extended use 
of high rigid supports can mean only 1 of 2 things. Either a complete SS 
of our entire farm program due to the dissatisfaction of the other S5 percent 


of our population, or else a complete regimentation of agriculture resulting it 
the loss of our rights and privileges as individual farmers. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you. 

he next witness is Otto Knudsen, Oo! Eagle Grove. low 1. 


STATEMENT OF OTTO KNUDSEN, OF EAGLE GROVE, IOWA 


Mr. Knupsen. Mr. Chairman and committee members, during the 
past 20 years agri ulture has bee upported by a tarm program that 
was brought on hurriedly, and necessarily so, by the depression of 


the thirties. In thinking over changes to that farm program now, 


most thinking Is as to how much, o1 how little. s ipport should be 
viven to agriculture by the Governnm nt. 1 aay. when we have ample 
time to formulate a sound program, t seems that we s nuid make the 
change from having the Government in charge of the program, and 


return 1t to the farmers, to work out their own problems. 
In the early pari if this cent rv. it was ret onized th t farm credit 


for the financing of farms was insufficient, and in 1917 the Federal 
land-bank system was begun. It developed slowly until 1932, wher 
t was the means of saving manv farms from foreclosure. When it 


was started the Government furnished the initial capital. This has 
rradually been retived and now s almost entirely farm-owned. 
There were times, such as in 1933, when the Government had to furnish 
additional funds. 

\long these same lines I believe that a National Farm Marketing 
Association could be set up by the G ‘ ment. his association 
should be composed of S or 9 divisions, each division b Ing composed 


of the Zroups whose interest in ricuiture and whose pr blems of 


} 


} 1 
InarKetIng are nearly the same. 


I believe that it would take about 3 ivs to orga ze and set up 
such an association. Dui Ing that 5-year period, the present system 
of supports should be continued. During the 5-year changeovei 


period, each (livision should work out a program ror it elf and each 
program should be mutually agreeable to all divisions. They should 
4 ; " 1 


maintain an ever-normal granary, ind th i nt of! erve tha en 
division would Carry should be cle termi ed. pine tial a nount of 


money to ATTY out the prog) ith shoud be loaned bv 1 (ax vernment 


to the association at a low rate of interest. Lh 1O i then be paid 
back by a deduction from each unit of farm produce marketed and 
the deduction should be made at the time it s marketed. Lhe amount 


to be deducted should be e| each vear to compel Sal for losses, if 


any. that might be taken in the sale of produce and an additional 


amount that will pay the entire indebtedness in a period of 25 years. 
Each division’s desire to support a crop and at the price at which 
it should be supported should be concurred n HV the association, 


All funds should belong to the association and not to each divisior . 
This would prevent the false economy oft supporting a crop that 
was being poorly marketed, or that, because of changing times and 
new conditions, was becoming obsolete. To make disposition of the 
surplus that might oceur from time to time, the board of governors 
hould have the right to sell for export such amounts as are ne essary 
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at the best price obtainable, to sell to the Government for relief in 
foreign lands, or to set the support price where other crops might 
become more profitable to raise. 

The farmers’ membership in the association should be voluntary. 
Any and all changes in policy shall be voted on and approved by the 


membership. Each division should send out a monthly sheet to its 


memb ership, keeping the: } inf rmed on policy and marketing. 
The sim plest way to set up a farm program 1s just to pay out and 
let the Gwenn ment do it. Using a Government farm program as a 


device for bidding for the farm vote is neither sound nor can it be of 
lasting benefit to agriculture. I do not believe that anyone can initi- 
ate a farm program that will not need to be changed from time to time, 
but I am sure that, given the opportunity to think for themselves, and 
act for themselves, you can ot beat the collective thinking of the 
American farmer. 

‘| here may be times when because ot drought or other emergencies, 
that direct Government aid might be needed to supplement this pro- 


gram. There is nothing wrong with that; let’s just let it be the excep- 
tion, rather than the rule. Thank vou. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Knudsen. 

The next witness is Willard Latham, of Alexander, Iowa. 


STATEMENT OF WILLARD LATHAM, OF ALEXANDER, IOWA 


Mr. Laruam. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is Willard Latham, of Alexander, Iowa, Franklin County. I have a 


wife and family, and a good hired man. We ope rate 250 acres, as a 
general farm, raising corn, oats, soybeans, and hay: produc ing certi 


rrass seed. We ‘cael raise about 300 


« 


hogs per year and feed out about 100 beef cattle. I speak as a com- 


fied seed oats and brome 


mercial farmer, whose business is producing food for the other 85 
“orgs of our population. I believe in an economy of abundance, 
ot scarcity. Our standard of living is measured, not in a high-price 


vel, but in abundance of economic woods. I believe in free enterprise, 
which is not a profit systen i> but a profit- and loss system. That 
system has provided the incentive for the initiative, hard work, and 
inventive genius which have made America the best place in the world 
to live. 

One of the essential elements I would consider necessary in a long- 
range Government program for agriculture is a workable price-sup- 
port program, and I] will confine my remarks to that. I note that your 
committee has heard a lot of demands for high price supports. I, too. 
feel that we in agriculture want and should have full parity with other 
economic groups. But getting 100 percent of parity in the market 
place, and having it guaranteed to us by high price supports, are 
two different things. In the first place, 100 percent of parity Gov- 
ernment supports on our produce means that we must have an eventual 
ceiling of 100 percent. We cannot ask more from the other segments 
of our economy than we are willing to give them. It boils down to 
fixed prices with all its evils. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the function of price in a rel: itively 
free economy. Price determines what we produce, how much, when. 
and where. Price determines when, how, and where it will be mark- 
eted, processed, distributed, and consumed. Price encourages or pre- 
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vents foreign trade. Price causes marginal and uneconomic produ 

tion or discourages efficient necessary production. Price creates 
scarcity or unmanageable surplus. A high fixed price-sup pent pro- 
gram inevitably invites overproduction and uneconomic use of human 
and natural resources. Production controls and acreage allotments 
become necessary. Huge Government ap propriations must support 
it. An army of Government employees is necesary to administet 

and police it. Government surp ylus piles up. 

Right now our storage bill alone cor Government holdings is over 
$375,000 per day. The end result is loss of world trade, ever-growing 
surplus, increasingly larger appropriations, stricter regimentation, 
and eventually a socialized agric — High fixed supports might 
be good politics, but I believe it S poor economics and certainly bad 
pub lic relations for agriculture. “We farmers should make it politi 
cally feasible for our Congressmen to vote right. 

Perhaps we farmers need to grow up. We are in the habit of rm 
ning to Washington whenever we are in trouble. I honestly believe 
many of our problems work themselves out quicker without Govern 
ment interferences. You have seen it in fat cattle and hogs in the 


last year. I have observed that ne arly every Government control o1 
inter Seas prevents or delays necessary adjustment. 
You may conclude that Iam against all price supports. I am not 


because we do not have a completely free economy and | eCAUSe wide 
fluctuations in prices can be disastrous to agriculture in general and 
specialized producers in particular. My basic philosophy is this: 
Income-price supports should be limited to the basic storable com 
modities such as, corn, wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco, and peanuts, to 
keep agriculture on a comparable basis with the rest of our economy. 
Support levels should ran ge from 60 to 90 percent ot parity depending 
on supply as set forth in the Agricultural Act of 1948 and based on 
a modernized parity. Price supports on nonbasie commodit ies should 
be for stabilization purposes only, except in extreme hardship causes 
or national emergency, set as ne arly as possible at the level at which 
that product will move into domestic and foreign trade. Necessary 
adjustments in these commodities will come automatically, although 
sometimes will be slightly painful. Reserves that accumulate will 
be in basic storable commodities, simplifying sdmininee ion. 

For the purposes of general price stabilization, national defense, 
drought, or other emergency, the Government should maintain an 
ever normal granary or a strategic stockpile of the basie commodi 
ties—the size to be determined by Congress—which can be quickly 
converted into the necessary food or fiber when needed. Our corn 
carryover this year amounts to only 90 days supply. That is a re 
serve, not a surplus. 

Such a price-support policy will go a long way toward keeping our 
soil fertile and our farmers solvent. 

I thank you gentlemen for this opportunity to testify on one impoi 
tant phas e of our long-term agricultural program. I thank you for 
the priv ilege of appearing before your ss onienied: 

Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Latham. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are doing all right. I note about 20 
more names on this list and we should conclude within an hour, I hope. 

The next witness will be Nels Lund, of Polk City, Iowa. 
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STATEMENT OF NELS LUND, OF POLK CITY, IOWA 


Mr. Lunp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am a 
farmer in Polk County, Iowa. My 2 sons and I operate 520 acres in 
> family farms. Our operations besides crops consist of cattle and 

xr feeding. On the 3 farms we feed about 300 cattle and S00 to 
1,000 hogs annually. 

First, I think we want to take a look to find out who are the ones 
that are asking the farmers to accept a sliding-scale parity in future 
farm legislation. They are ¢ ertainly the ones who have always been 
ivainst effective farm legislation. I find in my contact with my 


l l 


neighbors and farmers around the State that no matter what farm 
organizations they belong to they are for full parity as promised by 
President Eisenhower and the Republican Party. 

We older fellows have gone thi ugh 2 farm depressions and know 
vhat it means to have another 1 well on the Way again. The younger 
10 started a few vears ago are especially hard hit. Reports 
inkers who deal principally with farm credit will show that 
able to get credit any 


» 1 
inv of them are on the verge ot not bein 


Past ¢ Xperience shows that a farm di pression soon affects our whole 
onomy. This is quite evident at this time. We want to make it 
clear that we want Secretary of Agriculture Benson to stop scuttling 
he farm program that has been built during the past 20 years. We 


want him to use his powers to stop any further decline in farm 
ncome at once. We also wish to make it clear to this committee of 
Congressmen that the farmers cannot be treated as second class citi- 
ens. They are entitled to their full share of the national income. 
Corn storage: We oppose any lowering of sealing corn below 90 
ercent of parity. We dem ind that the farmer and livestock feeder 
e given the same financial incentive to store corn on his farm as the 


OMIMNePrClal eley avors and I un hai dlers are now vetting. This would 
save the Government and feeder the cost of transportation of the 
rain off the farm and back again. 

Farme committees : We also dem nd that any farm programs be 


administered by the farmers’ own elected committees, such as the 


PMA and other The false propaganda that we have a rigid price- 
ipport program is not true. It is only as rigid or as flexible as the 
t of thi vs farmers must buy that Foes into his production Cost. 


It has been clearly proven that our farmers cannot operate in the 
-called free market and buy everyth ne they need in a protected 


Soil conservation: We demand that our present soil-conservation 
program be continued and improved, as experience shows us that real 
progress has been made since leadership and technical assistance was 
cle veloped among the farmers them elves. We are opposed to any 
cut in soil-conservation payments. This is a measure that is not the 
responsibility of the farmer alone, but consumers as well, and will 
ring benefits to future generations. Therefore, soil conservation 


l ] 


hould not be carried out at the farmers’ own expense. 

In the past few months we have been faced by enemies of agri- 
culture with the propaganda that our present farm program has 
created an unmanageable surplus, when they are actually a reserve 
that will safeguard our Nation against emergencies such as drought. 
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Who is there to say that the drought which has been in the South 
this past few years will not move north next year and leave us with 
crop failures? 

There is a way to handle the stores of grain that are now in Govern 
ment bins which should by right be fed to livestock on the farm. The 
Government should make floors under livestock prices so the live 
stock farmer will have as much assurance of getting his money out of 


grain by feeding it as he would by ving it. The Government does 
not have to buy meat and store it, ei her, to support livestock prices. 


It can compensate the farmers direct|y for the difference between thi 
market price and the full parity price whenever the market price falls 
below the full parit \ price. Then consumers can take advantage of 
the blessings of nature when food supplies are plentiful. 

There has been much talk in the past few years about inefficient 


farmers. I want to say this: Records kept by farmers in cooperation 
with low: a ae ite ¢ ‘ollege show the treme ndous drop 1 in farm income, 
espec lt il] ly » livestoe k feede Ts an id producers, Tl) his group who 8. 


records be ai to the more efticient group of farmers than the average 
However, the records show, that it is the efficient farmers as well : 
the so-called inefficient who are hav ing’ a hard time to show any ann 
at all on farm operations. 

In conclusion, I want to say that the constant stream 0 propag anda 
in the press and over wy radio against farmers has a real purpose. 
Its purpose seems +o us to be to poison the minds of suet in the 
cities and elsewhere, a are not familiar with farmers’ problems, 
and turn them against farmers and our farm program. They are led 
to believe that if we had no pede supports then living costs in the 
stores would be much less. 

However, living costs, according to Government figures, are at an 
all-time high, right at a time when farm prices are on the decline and 
going lower every ds Ly. Who gets the difference ? It is the farmers’ 
traditional enemies, the big trusts. It is the grain gamblers, the big 
packers, the oil monopolies, the farm-machinery trust, the railroads 
and the steel trust. They are the ones who do not want price supports 
They used to talk for themselves, but now they get new men, young 
men, young farmers to talk for them. They get a new front to put 
over the Benson sliding scale, flexible price sup port plan that would 
slide supports down as low as 60 percent of parity, right when farmers 
need sup ports the most. This would guarantee that thousands of the 
family farmers will go out of business and large-scale farm operations 
take their place. 

There is no group in society, labor, or business, who would be willi 
to accept less than their full, fair share of the national income. ' 
farmers do not want to acce ps it either. Full parity -price support 
were promised to farmers. They expect to get them. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you. 

Mr. McManigal ? 





STATEMENT OF FAY McMANIGAL 


Mr. McMantaat. I wrote my own speech and you will believe it 
when you hear it. 

I am 47 years old, I am married and have two sons, one 21 and one 
14 years old. I farm approximately 700 acres in Mills County where 
my father farmed before me. My ‘oldest boy plans to join me in my 
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farm operations when he finishes college. I am a typical farm-owner- 
operator. I raise about 500 head of hogs a year and market about 200 
head of cattle a year. 

I feel that high supports will not only lead to more rigid controls 
but will impair the very freedom we Americans cherish so much. I 
think the farmer especially cherishes this basic freedom because of 
his independence. 

[t seems to me we are placing our immediate future and our present- 
day pocketbooks ahead of our ideals and our good commonsense. We 
are failing to think of the best interests for our future generations, 
when we favor high support prices. 

Yes, for a year or 2 they might seem good—but they cannot be 
sound business. They might work in an emergency but for a perma- 
nent part of a sound economy they would not only be impractical but 
almost impossible to administer in our already tax-heavy economy. 

I, therefore, favor a lower support price, less controls, and more 
independence- -and a more sound economy. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you. 

The next witness is Keith Myers. 


STATEMENT OF KEITH MYERS 


Mr. Myers. I am Keith Myers. We operate a 240-acre farm in 
Grundy County, Iowa, located approximately 75 miles north and east 
of here. We specialize in the production of hogs. As a farmer there 
are a number of things that I am far more interested in than Govern- 
ment price supports. 

If I have to depend on price supports alone for my income that is 
not the kind of income I want from my farming operation. 

If we have to have price supports then I am in favor of flexible 
price supports. The Constitution gave me an equal opportunity with 
all other farmers, all other citizens of this Nation. With this oppor- 
tunity I feel that there goes a great responsibility, a responsibility on 
the part of the individual. 

High-level price supports as we have thought of them in the past 
have tended to take this responsibility away from the individual 
and transfer it to the Government. 

I would like to see a farm program that places more and more 
responsibility on the individual and less and less upon the Federal 
Government. 

I sometimes think that we as farmers get just about what we 


deserve. We raise a lot of hogs, as I mentioned earlier. By way of 
illustration of what I mean by + ~~ rious statement during the 
past 6 months we have marketed 7 head of hogs for which we 


received $37,108.30. 

I might put in for the record that that was not all profit. We did 
a fairly good job in raising these hogs. We fed them everything they 
were supposed to have. We took a lot of care of them. We ‘spend 
thousands of dollars on feeding them, vets’ bills and so forth. When 
they reached the desired weight we put them on the market. 

How much time did we spend in trying to get a price for them? 
How much effort? The only time we spent was probably a few min- 
utes, and I doubt if it was that much, in a little pr: ayer that we hoped 
that particular shipment would return us enough that we could pay 
the note that was coming due at the bank and leave a little over for us. 
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That is the only time we spent. In dollars, in marketing 795 hogs 
for $37,108 we contributed the tremendous sum of $2.61 as our con- 
tribution to the National Livestock and Meat Board which is the or- 
ganization that was to help us market our products. 

As I mentioned earlier I sometimes wonder if we don’t get just 
about what we deserve in the way ot prices. 

Personally I do not believe we have scratched the surface as farmers 
as to what we can do for ourselves in the way of marketing program, 
including sales promotion, research, educational programs and all that 
sort of thing. 

I would like to see the kind of program that encourages farmers 
more than we have in the past. 

As an example, and this is brief, perhaps 10 cents per hundred- 
weight could be set aside to promote the sale of pork | rroducts on 
both the domestic and foreign markets, this to be done atior the ma- 
jority vote of the pork producers of the Nation. 

To encourage farmers to do this, perhaps the Government could 
stand three-fourths of the cost of the first year, half the second year, 
and a fourth the last year and then it would be entirely self-supporting 
by farmers. 

[ want to see a farm program that gives more responsibility to the 
farmers to work on their own — ems, Respons ibi lity creates inl- 
tiative. To my knowledge Ameri 1 ith itive has never failed us. 
I have confidence in America, and ia is more important, I have 
confidence in myself. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Myers. 

The next witness is Virgil Warak of Boone, Iowa. 


STATEMENT OF VIRGIL WARAK, BOONE, IOWA 


Mr. Warak. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am a 
farmer living in northeastern Boone County, Lowa. I do grain farm- 
ing, raise hogs, and have a dairy herd. The farm I own has had an 
intensive soil-conservation plan worked for the past 6 years and the 
yields are up as much as 40 percent in this time. 

It is the soil-conservation problem I wish to unpress upon this com- 
mittee today. I do not believe that ACP payments should be made to 
farmers for growing and plowing under green manure, spreading 
limestone, or fertilizer. These are good farm ing practices, and should 
be carried out regardless if they are paid for by the Government or 
not. 

However, careful study should be made, and the payment increased 
on such practices as contouring, establishment of water grassways, 
drainage, and others, that tend to conserve our soil for future 
generations. 

There are a number of farms that need this program, but the owner, 
or owner and tenant, as the case may be, don’t seem to look far enough 
ahead. 

As a result, many tons of top produc ing soil are lost each vei r by 
erosion. In fact, there are parts of some farms now that are good 
only for a reforestation project. 

In regard to price supports [ still believe the old law of supp rly and 
demand is still desirable. If, however, people do wish price supports, 
then our conception of parity must be changed. 
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| the 1910-14 era, which is the present parity basis, things were 
so different that it is foolish to try and adapt present-day operations 
to that era. We have more efficiency in production of grain but it 


still takes about so long to produce heef, pork, ol dairy products. 
| ev have been ste iu ped up some but nothing like food production 
Also the quality of things have changed. In many ways we 
ve bette! quality of mater ‘ale today, a In some areas we have less 
lit 


Certainly the average lumber a farmer buys today is inferior to the 
ty of the 1910-14 era. 
Also new demands have to be met in food production today, espe 


the dairy industry that adds to the cost of present-day 


\lso overhead must be met that was not in existence In the early 
era, such as hybrid seed, fuel for power, fertilizer, and other things 
lmost unknown at that time. 
Therefore, I feel that if price supports are to be had, let’s get the 
parity formula up to present-day problems. 
In other words, t hat dollar enrned and spent In the 1910 14 era 
st cover a lot more area in some types of farming and less in some 
others today. 
As a result, we are in a state of confusion in not only our support 
laws, but also in the minds of the people themselves. 
Mr. Horven. Thank you very much. 
| he next W itness Is Mr. Ralph A. ( Yisen, from Ellsworth, Iowa. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH A. OLSEN, ELLSWORTH, IOWA 


Mr. Ousen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I shall 
confine my remarks to comments taken from my prepared statement 
with regard to the need for a sound farm policy and expanded agri 
cultural research program of the land-grant colleges. 

There is a definite need for both and one dare not be expanded too 
much at the expense of the other. 

Two types of farm programs are really needed, one to meet condi 
tions ot full employment and one to meet conditions under general 
business depression. 

‘| hey should be definitely structured as one program and SO tailored 
that the transition from one to the other would be automatic and not 
dependent upon administrative or congressional action. 

In time of full employment the farm program is a necessity in an 
endeavor to correct some of the instabilities corrected with the very 

iture of the farm enterprises. 


Farmers indi idually and collectively are not able to cope with all 
of them. ‘The ever-normal granary is a great stabilizing factor in 
this problem. It can and does make available in time of need supplies 


of feed oraims which have been shortened due to adverse weather 
conditions, insect damage. and so forth. 

The present program which makes acquisition ot storage stocks 
easy and distribution diffieult have caused the ever-normal granary 
to exist, rather than a planned result of it. 1 

One change in the present program I recommend is making avail 


ible more readily supplies of feed grains whe l eeded to farmer users 








Gin 
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at prices not fixed by established formulas but at prices based on live 
stock feed price ratios, 

In other words, at prices the users could afford to pav in livestock 
feeding. Such a program would help materially in leveling off ex 
treme variations in prices and marketing which prove costly in the 
long run to both producer and consumer and we must not forget the 
latter. 

The feeding season of 1952 proved conclusively the pomt mentioned 
above. The stabilizing effect of a readily vial] ible supply of feeed 
grams would be simpler and more beneficial than any support prices 
on livestock products. 

In times of veneral business depress on a program to include the 
following should be put into effec es 

Temporary direct price supports on all major agricultural prod 
ucts. Temporary, of course. 

Two, temporary direct subsidy to classes of farm families particu 
larly hard hit, and an expanded Government credit to farmers. 

Now a word to researe h and education, ‘| hey have done treme 
cous things to help agriculture in the past and I would urge Congress 
to do everything In its power to maintain and if possible strengthen 
the present program of extension and research through our land-grant 
colleges. 

Thank vou, gventleme 

Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Olsen. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

To: Agricultural Committee of the House of Representatives of the United 

States. 

From: Ralph A. Olsen, livestock farmer, Ellsworth, Iowa, before hearing. Des 

Moines, October 16, 1953. 

Subject: Suggestions in regard to: 
(a) Farm-policy programs 
(b) Need for expanded agricultural research and educatior 


INTRODUCTION 


Neither a sound Government farm-policy program nor an expanded Govern 
ment program of agricultural research and education should alone be consid 
ered sufficient to meet the present-day needs of agriculture. Although some have 
interpreted these two as possible substitutes, and although there have been un- 
founded accusations that the present administration has pushed one to the ex 
elusion of the other, both an expanded agricultural research and educational 
program, and a sound farm-policy program are essential. In my mind, the two 
can and must be used as complementary arms of a continuing program designed 
to solve the crucial problems facing farm people 


FARM-POLICY PROGRAMS 


The kinds of governmental policy for agriculture needed in time of general 
depression conditions and that needed under conditions of full employment are 
not identical. Yet the 2 should be tailored into 1 agricultural program so that 
the transition from one to the other will be made automatically rather than by 
Congress or the administration when the need arises. The reasons for this 
should be obvious to all members of this committee, faced as they are by con 
flicting pressures from many sides 

I will first discuss my views concerning farm-policy programs under full em 
ployment conditions, and then make a few comments regarding farm policy in 
times of threatening general business depression 








I 


full-en 
iIndaue 
yyinent Farmers individually and through their general and marketing 


empi 
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AGRICULTURAL POLICY UNDER FULL EMPLOYMENT 


ly believe that we need, and always will need, a farm program under 
ployment conditions. The nature of the agricultural industry causes 
price instability which must be combated even under conditions of full 
zations are not in position to cope with these instabilities. 

ifically, we must continue to maintain through Government action an 

















I granary program for the major feed grains. Corn is our major 
rain d should serve as the focal point for such programs. Government 
or controlled stocks of corn and other feed grains must not be looked on 
irdensome surpl hich adversely affects market prices, but rather as a 
t sset fi stabilizing the production and prices of livesto¢ k and live- 
ducts and as a stockpile for national emergencies. 
ons for an ever-normal grana) here are several reasons for continu- 
intain ever-normal grat or corn and other feed grains I submit 
VW cy t ~ 
mu more desirable to brit thout more stability in the production 
ces of estock and livestock ] lucts by stabilizing the quantity and 
f feed grains to livestock producers than by using ceilings and direct 
is on livestock and livestock products 
f entage of the consumer's dollar going to the livestock producers 
vestock prices rise and falls as livestock prices fa Livestock pre 
ire thus severely penalized in periods of falling livestock prices In- 
d stability is essential to combat this problem. 
e production of feed grains each year is contingent upon conditions of 
er sects 1 other acts of nature The demand for feed grains is such 
n il-granary program, a small variation in production 
price f feed grains, This in turn has important 
ence ( | duction 
er-norma mary Several changes are needed for 
‘ t of tl pre f granary program for corn and other 
us. Essentially the present program is designed to support corn prices 
xed el rather than to pro e an ever-normal granary. The ever 
ranary has been the result ithe than the planned objective The 
I e acg n of st stocks easy but the liquida- 
es } I Howe hese changes can be brought about 
nil ol ance in t rese program. I recommend the following 
pol eve I rn and other feed grains should be designed to add 
ks in years of big total production and reduce stocks in years of short 
hn. It should be ed on annual production and total carryover, 
n parity as such The support level should not be constant from 


vear, but should be determined by a formula based on (a) the produc- 


ite for the current year b) the total carryover at or near farm po- 
by farm producers of livestock and livestock 





nd (Cc) the feed dem ne 
However, judgin from experience, it probably would not vary 
from the present 90 percent of parity support level 


he price at which Government stocks of corn and other feed grains would 








re should not be established by a formula based on monthly additions to 
st Instead the quantity of stocks to be liquidated in any marketing 

‘ dsbe ete ned by a formu based on precisely the same factors 
: d he e Mm 

S rage stocks should be made available to livestock farmers at a 

‘ ised on livestock-feed-price ratios whenever current shortages in avail- 
ab feed grains cause pressures toward undesirable livestock liquidation or 
‘ rated feeding programs (as was the « in the Corn Belt in the summer of 
Hol, tor example) 

pplementar farm-policy activities In addition to a sound ever-normal 
granary program, livestock producers need the following supplementary gov- 
ern farm-policy activities: 

1. An accelerated research program designed to reduce marketing costs and 
thus g du lv narrow the spre d between farmer producer prices and consumer 
pr Ss over time It may be necessary to initiate an action program as well as 

earch program to accomplish this objective. 

2. The support program on food grains such as wheat must be geared so as 


undesirable effects on the program for feed grains. Any program 
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which contemplates moving abnormal quantities of food grains into uses as 
livestock feed will have serious adverse effects on both feed grains and livestock 
production and prices. This must be avoided if an ever-normal granary program 
for feed grains is to be effective 

3. Additional price instabilities for livestock and livestock products arise 
from causes other than variations in the production and prices of feed grains. 
For example, instabilities arise because of the beef cycle, hog cycle, and so on 
These give rise to substantial price uncertainties which must be faced by live 
stock producers. The Congress (or the administration) should cause careful 
study to be made of the possibility of developing an effective and workable 
policy program to combat these additional price uncertainties facing livestock 
producers 

AGRICULTURAL POLICY UNDER DEPRESSION CONDITIONS 


The above farm programs are not related to the business cycle. They are 
necessary to give agriculture protection against instabilities which arise because 
of reasons other than economic depressions. Agriculture is also in critical need 
of protection against instabilities caused by general business cycles. If and 
when general business depression conditions do again arise a much more far 
reaching agricultural program must be automatically initiated. Such a program 
should include, among other things, the following: 

1. Temporary direct price supports on all major agricultural products 

2. Temporary direct income subsidy to classes of farm families which ar¢ 
particularly hard hit. 

3. Expanded Government credit to farmers. 

The farm program under depression conditions should be considered as a 
supplement to general monetary, fiscal, and direct programs initiated at such 
times. Like these general programs, the depression farm program should be 
discontinued automatically when depression conditions no longer exist. 


RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


One of the most important forces which has contributed to the welfare and 
general well-being of farm people has been the land-grant college system, estab 
lished by Congress nearly 100 years ago. The threefold responsibility delegated 
to these colleges by Federal law—that of teaching, research, and adult educatior 
or extension programs for taking the results of research to all people—has con- 
tributed greatly to American agriculture and the Nation generally. As a live 
stock farmer I am convinced that tax money spent for research and education is 
not a cost. Instead it is a sound investment—one that pays its own way many 
times over 

Here in Iowa, where our industrial activity as well as our agricultural activity 
is built upon the production of our farms, agricultural research has brought 
much additional wealth. This has been done by increasing the efficiency of 
agricultural production and the marketing and processing of farm products, 
and by improving the quality of the products farmers sell. Increased production 
from crop breeding has been valued at more than $250 million annually; swine 
research in recent vears has been estimated to net Iowa farmers $17 million 
each yeal tesenrch and education have enabled Lowa farmers to produce 31 
pounds more butterfat per cow and 58 more eggs per hen than they did 10 
vears ago: and has increased the use of plant food twentyfold with a return of 
$4 for every $1 spent. We Iowa farmers like that kind of investment. 

The Extension Service is the important teammate of research. While it is 
generally recognized that the primary job of extension is to take the results of 
research to every family, a progressive Extension Service must help farm people 
analyze their problems, help determine ways to solve them, and put new ideas 
into practice. 

One important rural group needing special help today is the young people just 
starting to farm. In today’s economy this is at best a precarious undertaking 
for young men and women The cost is high and the risks are great More 
technical knowledge and guidance at this stage may mean the difference between 
success and failure. To no small extent, our Nation depends upon our farm 
vouth for leadership in the years ahead 

Iowa farm people have been increasing their demands for more research and 
education from their State college. There is scarcely a program which does not 
need to be strengthened by additional research and increased activity on the 
part of the Extension Service 
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More specifically, we need additional work in these seven broad areas: 
1. Nutrition, breeding, management, and disease problems of livestock an 
poultry 


2. Evaluation of fertility, plant nutrition, and management of soil resources 
}. Improvement in production, harvesting, storing, and utilizing of our basic 


t. Marketing, processing, and distribution of agricultural products. 

». Assisting farm families to plan and develop their production and living 
programs in light of their available resources. 

6. Assistance in planning, selection, construction, remodeling, and maintenance 
if farm buildings, machinery, equipment, and furnishings 

7. More emphasis upon the human resources of our farms, such as family and 
omununity relationships, public affairs, and health. 


Mr. ANprEsEN. Next is Leo Paulson. 


STATEMENT OF LEO PAULSON, BRITT, IOWA 


Mr. Pacrtson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
i farmer from Hancock County, Iowa. It is up in north central Iowa. 
[ am also a third member on the PMA committee in Hancock County. 

But that has nothing to do with my position or what I am going to 
say today as I had my cony ictions long before I got on the PMA com 
mittee a year ago last August. 

[am in favor of 90 percent price supports and feel that they should 
be extended to all perishables. If we are to have acreage allotments, 
marketing quotas or production control I think they should be at 
100 percent of parity. 

We have heard quite a little today about private enterprise, the 
law of supply and demand. 

Gentlemen, that is what we had in 1932, when we had 3-cent cattle, 
3-cent hogs and 10-cent corn. If that would have been at 90 or 100 
percent of parity it would not have been so bad, but at the figure it 
was, it was disastrous. 

The f irmers as aw hole have in the past year become more and more 
conscious and studied the parity situation. 

I know that a lot of them want 90 or 100 percent of parity, and as 
was said here earlier, when farmers get 90, 75, or 60 percent of parity, 


someone alone the line is getting 140, 125, or 110, respectively. 
These gentlemen who have been wanting to have lower price sup- 
ports instead of benefiting the farmer I think they are benefiting the 
ones along the line who would be getting 125, 140, or 110 percent of 
pal ty. 
I realize that price supports on perishables are a difficult problem. 
We have not vet tried the compensatory payment plan, with the excep- 
tion of a small amount on dairy products during the war, and I 
thought they worked very successfully then. 
Edueation, research, and expanded markets may some time in the ; 
future solve ow problem, but until it does, let’s hang on to the 90 


percent of parity supports on the basics and go to 90 or 100 on the 


ce 


perishables, 


I thank vou, gentlemen. 


sth ALES 
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(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Britt, lowa, October 16, 1953 
(‘OMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
United States House of Re presentatives 
Washington, D. C 
GENTLEMEN: I favor price supports at 90 percent of parity for the farmers, 
but feel they should also include perishables, as the greatest portion of 


of the Iowa farmer comes from perishable products. I also feel if in the future 


mcome 


we have to go into limited production (acreage allotments, etc.) that the price 
supports should then be raised to 100 percent of parity on both perishable and 
basic crops 

l'armers as a whole within the past year have become more parity conscious 
with the decline in farm prices than they had in the past, and we feel that when 
we are receiving less than 100 percent of parity, some one along the line is get 
ting more than 100 percent and we cannot understand how any individual or 
group of individuals who speak for farmers cun recommend lower price supports 
and feel that they are benefiting farmers It would rather seem that they are 
helping those others along the line who are getting more than 100 percent of 
parity 

I feel that price supports and soil conservation should be tied more closely 
together. I do not think anyone who does not practice soilbuilding and_ soil 
conservation should have benetits of price supports. Moreover, enough acres in 
soil-conserving crops will aid greatly in controlling productiol 

I realize that price supports on perishables is a difficult problem, but in my 
opinion, Compensatory payments is the best solution If consumers are to he 
taxed to support, they should be given the benefit of buying at a lower price in 
the grocery store 

[ realize that the present law has its inadequacies, but I feel that the ever- 
normal granary has been one of the greatest pieces of legislation ever enacted, 
as it helps the producer in times of big crops, and protects the consumer in times 
of small crops, and its benefits were amply displayed during the past World War 
as our food and fiber aided greatly in bringing it to a suecessful conclusion 

Education, research, and expanded markets may some time in the future 
solve our problem but until it does, I say let us hang onto what we now have 

Respectfully yours, 
LEO PAULSON. 
Mr. AnperseN. Thank you, Mr. Paulson. 


The next witness is Phil Poland. 


STATEMENT OF PHIL POLAND 


Mr. Potanp. Mr. Chairman, members of the House Agriculture 
Committee, Iam appearing before you as a tenant farmer operating a 
920-acre farm. 

[Tam a GI who spent 41% years in the service. After 2 years out of 
the service I finally scratched enough together to start farming. Iam 
in favor of full pri e supports at L100 percent ot parity. 

I need it to keep going. I am against a flexible or sliding-scale 
support. I have not built up enough surplus to stand that. 

I realize that supporting perishables is a problem. I would like to 
see basic commodities continued as they are and continue our present 
program and work from that instead of replacing it with something 
ent irely different. 

Let’s keep what we have and improve on it. In the terms of credit, 
which hits me, just starting farming, there is a definite need for more 
long-time loans at a reasonable rate of interest. 

This is both for operational farms and for purchas hg of land. 
Our Farmers Home Administration I think is on the right track, but 
the amount that thev have had appropriated to them is so small that 
they have not been able to help very many 1n this lo ality. 
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On the operational loans in particular, I think that they should go 
along on soil-conservation practices because I as a tenant have to think 
of what I am rong to get this year. 

I cannot figure 5 years from now because if J don’t make it this year 
I will not be there to collect in 5 years. 

I need a long-time loan so that I can put good soil-conservation 
practices into practice and have enough to carry me through until they 
start producing. 

A good rotation will not pay otf the first year or the second vear. In 
fact, it does not really start to pay off until you have completed your 
cycle with probably a 5-year rotation. 

We need loans to carry us through this, and for permanent soil- 
building practices. And to carry out this farm program I would like 
to see the a gvencies and services of the Gove rnment, both Fede ral and 
State, and also the county, consolidated into one office in the county, 
so that I will not be bucked around over the county from one office to 
another, or one town to another, to get what I want. 

[ am in favor of going along with what is being done in doing this, 
and doing away with the SCS regional offices and bringing them back 
into the States, and putting education under Extension where it be- 
longs and having these work as a group together. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you, Mr. Poland. 

The next witness is Emil Roufeld. 


STATEMENT OF EMIL ROUFELD 


Mr. Rovreip. I have a report here to file with the committee, if 
permissible. I am a farmer and chairman of the Woodbury County 
Farmers Union. 

aap . a statement by the county union to the committee: 

We, the members of Woodbury County Farmers Union, affirm our 
position of 100 percent of parity for family farmers. 

We want price guaranties of 100 percent of parity for all farm 
products, livestock, poultry, and dairy products as well as grains and 
other farming commodities. 

We are not afraid of Government controls. Government controls 
are not much worse than going broke. I would like to add: 

If the advocates of the flexible sliding scale were sincere about using 
it to rome production, then they should recommend a climbing scale 
as well as a sliding scale. 

By this I mean they should go above parity as well as below. Why 
don’t they recommend starting with 100 percent of parity anda climb- 
Ing sé ‘ale that goes up to 140 percent of parity @ 

Full parity should be the pivot, the fulerum. If they only start 
vith 90 and slide only down, then we would never get parity. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you. 

Next is Mr. Gustafson. 





| 
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STATEMENT OF ELMER A. GUSTAFSON, BOONE COUNTY FARMERS 
UNION CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Gusrarson. Mr. Chairman and members of the Agricultural 
Committee, gentlemen, at this time, the new administration must plan 
for and decide upon a new policy for agriculture, or accept the old 
and tried plan. 

This meeting has been called for t , purpose ot ale Ming the needs 
and desires and ideas from the ora oot proposals. We as farmers 
must strive for a better farm progra:: rather than allow the present 
one to be abandoned. 

We as farmers know what our present farm program has done for 
us. Weare at the crossroads where a farm program must be adopted 
permanently and then iron out the rough spots. 

It will be utterly impossible for the farmer to protect himself 
from the evils that are constantly attacking him. 

It must be remembered that the farmer is the producer of the raw 
materials which clothe and feed the world, and the American farmer 
has clone a wonderful job of producing almost to the point where 
it seems to be no need for his products unless he is willing to give it 
away or at a great sacrifice in price. 

After all, is it not the take-home pay which farmers are interested 
in as we are faced with all kinds of high and fixed-cost prices which 
the farmer is compelled to pay for the items he is using, to operate 
his farm. 

We as farmers cannot accept a two-price system as that would 
only price us out of existence. Show me one business that has a two 
price system. They have one price only, take it or leave it, called 
fair-trade price. 

Manufacturers and industries have a rigid price as well as some of 
them having support payments, cost leant contracts to help them along 
in their struggles. It is either this or they will shut down until the 
public wants their products. 

Farmers of today must have full parity for the products of their 
toil and this should return to him his fair and just share of the na- 
tional income. Surely ho one can deny him his share along with 
the rest of society. Why is it that the farmer so often has been blamed 
for the high cost of living. when the cost of the wheat in a loaf of bread 
which the farmer produced is approximately 3 cents a loaf? 

The price of beef and veal has jumped 6 percent in the latest re 
port while beef on the hoof has dropped on the market from $15 to 
»20 per hundredweight. 

As you farmers know, while the processors and packers have escaped 
all charges of being involved in the high cost of living. 

If a full support program was put into effect on all basic commodities 
the corn situation would soon be relieved. What farmer is going to 
gamble on cattle, hogs, or poultry to any great extent when corn has a 
support price / 

Can you blame the farmer for accepting same over risks which are 
involved in the livestock end of farming? 

~~ a solution, I hereby respectfully propose the following: 

Legislation should be enacted to let all farm commodities enter 
ain their regular channels of cons sumption. 
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3. Make payments directly upon receipt of sales from the farmers 
fo. woods sold below parity. 

!. Payments to be handled at home in some local county office. 

Phrough this method the farmers would be placed on an even level 

th other society, thus receiving their fair share of the national 


ie Avoid excessive storage especially on pe rishables. 


bhcome, 
Mr. Horven. Thank you. 
The next witness is Mr. C. B. Schager. 


STATEMENT OF C. B. SCHAGER, DOWS, IOWA 


Mr. Scuacer. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am C, B. 
Schager, with a farm near Dows, Iowa. I farm 640 acres in Franklin 
County. IT produce an average of about 300 acres of corn, 800 hogs, and 
feed about 160 cattle. 

i believe the Government should arrange a corn-support program 

th the loan price set with a flexible support formula determined 
by : ipplhies. I do not believe the sealing price should be so high that 
if becomes profital le for a farmer to raise corn to sell to the Govern 
nent, except when it becomes necessary to increase supplies. If the 
1On price Is too high. the Government fixes the price and builds up 

I also feel that our Government should discontinue paying farmers 
ACP payments for spreading fertilizers, spreading lime, plowing 


wler green manure, tiling, and so forth. 

It is a very costly process for the Government to collect this money 
from the people in the form of taxes, then pay it back to the farmer 
mith manner, If it is good business for a farme} to do these things, 
he willdo them anyway. This applies to wheat, cotton, and tobacco, 


iaArMers, as well as corn and livestock products. 

I believe that only the basic storable commodities should be sup- 
ported. If corn and wheat are supported at a reasonable level, most 
perish ibles will automatic: ally take care of themselves. For example, 
if it becomes unprofitable for dairymen to produce butter at a price 
the consumer is willing to pay, the ineflicient operators will shift to 
other products and the better déioenien will continue to make a fair 
profit. The law of supply and demand cannot be improved upon for 
pel shable commodities. 

I believe that subsidies should be discontinued to agriculture except 

nder disastrous conditions. If other groups such as labor and indus- 
trv are bei oO subsidized, it should be discontinued for them the same 
for agriculture rather than for us, agriculture, to ask for subsidies 

t because other groups are ¢ vetting it. 

rhere is no sense in taking the n ioney from the people, then paying 
it back to certain groups when it is not necessary. This is a very 
costly thing and too much of this money is lost in the process. 

I do believe, however, that our Government should be in position 
to protect agriculture in times of serious deflationary conditions, so 
that they do not become financially handicapped to the point that we 
qaiscourage food oper: ators from st: ing 1n agric ‘ulture and jeopardize 
production, 
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If agriculture fails, labor and industry and all people suffer with 
them. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you very much, Mr. Schager. 

The next witness is Lawrence Siekmeier, of Forest City. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE SIEKMEIER, FOREST CITY, IOWA 


Mr. Srexmeier. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it has 
been said this afternoon that we probably are entitled to our national 
share of the income. If so, then 60 or (0 percent of parity must be 
60 or 70 percent of justice. 

In other words, why should not we kee p oul vO percent of parity ¢ 

Also let’s keep our soil conservation and other programs, also the 
REA, and the RTA. 

Let's use our present program until such time as we know we ean 
complete a better one. 

I am for 90 percent of parity. I also can Say that for some of my 
friends and neighbors. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is George W haram, of Mason City, Lowa. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE H. WHARAM, MASON CITY, IOWA 


Mr. Wuaram. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is George H. Wharam, chairman of the Farmers’ Union Legislative 
Committee. I live at Mason City, lowa. 

I have two farms rented out. I have lived on a farm all my life, 
and will probably live there as long as I live, unless I am run out 
because we do not get a price enough for our farm products. 

The Farmers’ Union Legislative Committee believes that the 
farmers should have and are entitled to 100 percent of parity. They 
are getting 92 percent of parity now, and they are in difficulty. 

I think they should have 100 percent of parity. 

Some say it will create surpluses. If we just had every year ex- 
actly enough, when we had a year as many of you remember in 1934 
and 1936, and when we were in war in 1943, if we had had just enough 
we would have been in very, very serious difficulty. 

Some would ask, how would we get 100 percent of parity? We are 
not too much interested in that. If it is better to set a pri ice at 100 
percent of parity, all well and good. If you want the stuff cheap so 
people can use it and buy it, then make it up t to the farmers in pro 
duction payments. 

Over the years the thing that has been probably the closest to the 
farmers than anything is their own production and marketing com 
mittees. 

As I understand it, they are about to be eliminated. We think that 
over the years they ie done a wonderful job and it is the first time 
that the farmers have ever got together and elected their own men to 
administer their own programs. 

One thing it seems to me has not been mentioned today and that is 
conservation of the most important thing in agriculture, and that 
is the farm family. 
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Under present conditions it seem to me that the individual family 
farmer is more or less on the way out. There were a few people here 
today who said they could make a living on 80 acres, but there are 
many here who take twice as much land to make a living now as they 
did 2 D Ve irs ago. 

So " think that any program should be geared to the benefit and 
the maintenance of the family type farm. 

I would like to present my W ritten statement to the committee. 

Mr. Anpresen. You may submit your written statement to the 
committee, but I would like to say that you are in error about doing 
away with the method of selecting county committees and township 
committees. 

Phank you. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

FARMERS UNION LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


We farmers are entitled to full-parity income. That is a price for all farm 


‘ 
products that will give us our share of the national income or buy as much of the 
products of industry as it did in the base period 

Some may ask how it should be done. We would say either by setting the 


price in advance at full parity or by letting farm products sell for what they will 
and the people, through Government, making up the difference between selling 
peaee and parity In other words, production payments on the first $2,500 
e—in that way protecting the family-type farmer 

wW e think the township and county PMA committees have done a very fine job 
and will probably do better in future as they will have more know-how through 
expert hee 

GrorRGE H. WHARAM, 
Chairman Iowa Farmers Union Legislative Committee, Mason City, 
Towa 


Mr. Anpresen. The next witness is Tom White. 


STATEMENT OF TOM WHITE, OSCEOLA, IOWA 


Mr. Wiirr. Gentlemen, I feel it is a privilege and an honor and by 
all means a duty to try to inform this committee of some of the waste 
and inefficiency that is going on with the agricultural program at the 
present time. 

I believe that we need price regulations or supports and it is my 
honest belief that these prices could be regulated by law as railroad 
freight and utilities are regulated and be much more efficient and 
economically el forced and administered. 

We find that there are numerous fellows on the payroll that have 
little to do, if anything. and there is a lot of duplication in this 
service. 

\s to soil conservation: I think it is one of the biggest “pork bar- 
rels” that I know of in the farm administration. This earth was 
created and got its form as it is at the present time by a certain 
amount of erosion. The difficulty is that some people _ the soil, 
take all the cover off. and there fore it 1s not protected 1 any way 
from excessive erosion. 

For the taxpayers to pay the bills for repair damage done to the 
farms and still let individual owners keep title to the property is 
wrong, and we have a large number of people taking some of these 
services that they would not otherwise, simply because they feel oa 
have so stated that the mone y is going to be given out and spent s 
you might as well grab it. In my opinion any time anyone ‘eas 
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something for nothing that belongs to someone else; and in my esti- 
mation this is the same as stealing. 

If one would try to follow the advice of the large number of advisers 
and workers who try to speak with authority, he would be going in 
circles and if there is anything that I think that agriculture is sutfer- 
ing from, it is too much advice from trained experts who have never 
had any practical experience. 

My son and I own and operate a 700-acre farm in southern Iowa. 
We purchased this land in 1934. This farm was in very bad condi- 
tion. Now this land has been brought up to a fairly good state of 
fertility by not farming it at any one time over 20 percent of the 
total acreage and keeping the rest in grass and letting the cattle do 
the harvesting. 

In this way we are using the natural way to rebuild the fertility 
of the soil and, I think, that there has been too much emphasis placed 
on artificial soil-building. Of course, this makes jobs for lots of 
experts and the demand to build and operate the fertilizing plants, 
but in following this program somebody has to pay the bill and I be- 
lieve that the farmer himself should either pay the bills for building 
up and maintaining his soil’s fertility, or turn it over to somebody 
that can. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Leon Wilson is next. 


STATEMENT OF LEON L. WILSON, STORY COUNTY, IOWA 


Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
summarized my ideas on farm policy and my statement is as follows: 
I favor a 90 or 100 percent support level on all nonperishable products. 
This support will, in my opinion, in the long run, efficiently stabilize 
the hog and cattle prices and eliminate w: asteful stoc kpiling of perish- 
able commodities. 

In the event corn-acreage allotments and price supports are put 
to a vote, I favor giving the farmers an opportunity to vote for 100 
percent of parity with acreage controls, as well as for 90 or less per- 
cent of parity with controls. I favor stopping this political tampering 
with PMA and Soil Conservation setups. 

We farmers feel they are presently giving us good, economical serv- 
ice, and we aren’t enthused by the prospect of a complete change in 
personnel and services by every change in the national administration. 

We feel that the present setup had bipartisan support so now we 
don’t want a drastic, arbitrary regrouping and shuffling in order to 
place political appointees. When the administration favors such 
courses of action as “are best for the greatest majority of the people,’ 
let us here definitely know what such action will be. 

We would like to know if you have a plan and what it will do to 
the farmers and how quick. We don’t want to just hear that you have 
a 26-man committee studying the problem. We don’t expect great 
things from our Iowa Department of Agriculture. They never have, 
and never will aid the farmers to any material extent in the field of 
farm prices, and we feel this is a national rather than a State or local 
problem, and should be administered nationally with a minimum of 
political hacking at the State level. 

We farmers feel that as a general policy we should hold REA, low- 
interest farm loans and our farm-price-support programs rather than 


38490—53—pt. 7———138 
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institute a general plan of abandonment of the farmer. We farmers 
favor looking on our corn in storage as a strategic reserve rather than 
as a burdensome surplus. We favor revising upward the amount 
stored before acreage controls are to be voted. 

The present figure was set in 1939 and in the light of our increased 
soaalantan and changing world conditions needs a realistic reap- 
praisal. In conclusion, let’s not institute a policy of change just for 
the sake of change. We farmers are pretty well satisfied with our 
price-support system and figure a program that has been tried and 
proven beats throwing the good out the window and then attempt to 
go blame the low prices on a previous administration. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hoeven. The next witness will be Elmer Carlson, of Audubon, 
Iowa, followed by Rex Hughes, of Nevada, Iowa, and Franklin 
Groomes of Menlo, Iowa. 

Is Mr. Carlson here ? 

(No response. ) 

We will pass him for the moment. 

Mr. Rex Hughes of Nevada, Iowa. 


STATEMENT OF REX HUGHES, NEVADA, IOWA 


Mr. Huenes. I am Mr. Hughes from Story County. I farm 320 
acres and I am appearing here on behalf of some of the farmers of 
the neighborhood. At a meeting of the Story County Resources 
Board, of which I am a member, we adopted the following resolutions: 

We object to the limiting factors of ACP payments since in Story 
County about 75 percent of the farmers will be unable to participate. 

We ask fora restudy of figures used in determining when a crop is 
in surplus, necessitating establishment of quotas. Present figures 
were arrived at in 1939. 

We ask for a return of low interest rates and continuance of non- 
recourse commodity loans at not less than 90 percent of parity. 

We object to use of ACP funds for reclamation and flood-control 
work. Many people don’t realize the way the funds are used in some 
of the Western States. They can be used to drill wells. If a man 
has a hollow and needs a well across there, he can use ACP funds for 
that and so on. 

They are not used for what we think is real conservation work. I 
wish to also state that the voters of the rural townships of Story 
County have voted about 2 to 1 Democrat for the last 20 years. Last 
fall on the strength of Ike’s Minnesota speech, this vote was reversed. 
However, if his speech favoring 100 percent of parity was just a 
politician’s promise, there will be very few Republican votes at the 
next election. The so-called surpluses should be controlled by acreage 
allotments, based on a percentage basis; 85 percent of the farmers 
favor acreage controls on corn r: ather than a flexible price support. 

I am also in favor of stabilized prices in agriculture. There is 
some argument as to where they should be stabilized. The idea of 
low-support prices at times of surplus, at times when a farmer most 
lesperately needs a fair return for his commodity, is hardly a sta- 
bilizing influence. Surpluses of storable commodities have a way of 
dlisappeari ing as everyone here knows. 
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In 1933, everyone was certain that the Government was crazy for 
loaning 45 cents a bushel on corn. Yet in 1934 corn sold as high as 
85 cents. In 1936, the war years of 1942 and 1943, and the short crop 
of 1947, used up all surpluses. Again we hear that cry of great sur- 
pluses. Who knows what 1954 will bring? Is the farmer entitled 
toa fair return on his investment? Does his dollar equal that of other 
businesses in purchasing power ¢ 

That is a figure arrived at by experts denoting what a farmer should 
receive to give him this purchasing power. Under present systems 
of support the farmers have been able to maintain their prices and 
a decent living for their families. 

Mr. Anpresen. Next is Franklin Groomes. 


STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN GROOMES, MENLO, IOWA 


Mr. Groomes. I am a farmer and own and operate 560 acres of 
land. I am a cattle feeder who has taken a beating along with the 
rest. 

As I listen to discussion groups and ponder on the things they 
say, I begin to realize how little we see of the picture of life in our 
time. 

There are 2,400 million people in the — the majority of which 
are never adequately fed, clothed, sheltered, or healthy. People who 
think with their stomachs, who live and weak ‘om as their ancestors 
did a thousand years ago. People who are beginning to realize that 
there are better conditions and therefore are in a state of upheaval. 
People who will turn or are turning to communism, if no better 
philosophy promises to relieve their hunger. 

Many more, better educated and advanced people have been placed 
in a similar position by the devastation of recent wars. We have seen 
such rapid changes, yet still fail to realize their import. We have 
seen the creeping paralysis of socialism destroy the power of the 
British Empire more effectively than an outside enemy could have 
done, which has left us with the responsibility for leadership as the 
world’s strongest Nation to defend freedom. 

We, a nation of only 160 million people controlling half the wealth 
and most of the modern inventions of the world, are one of the very 
few nations able to adequately feed its people and produce a surplus. 
Yet we sit discussing how to handle that surplus: some of us propos 
ing to eliminate it by acreage controls. 

The food-package barrage in Berlin has shaken the Communist 
world perhaps more effectively than any bombing could have done. 
We should realize that a surplus of food, especially such easily stored 
products as corn and wheat, constitutes a mighty weapon for peace. 
And, instead of discussing how to eliminate it, we should plan the 
technique for distributing it to the trouble spots of famine across the 
world, meanwhile continuing to produce as usual. 

If we had used more vision in the early thirties, we might have led 
to the prevention of World War II. If we have the vision now, we 
may prevent world war III. The tragedy of our time is the weapons 
of the atomic age in the hands of people with a caveman philosophy 
of life. We have learned to send our armies, our ships, our weapons, 
and our technique across the world. It has been necessary, but it 
has failed to produce peace. Why not try sharing our surplus of the 
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good things of life? It will be far less expensive and may prove 
more effective. We have, in the past, made small beginnings through 
the Marshall plan and through UNESCO. mA 

In an economy which has minimum-wage laws, minimum-price 
sup rn on basic farm commodities would seem necessary to keep our 
system in balance, for prosperity is an adequate flow of goods and 
services at prices people can afford to pay. But farm production 
cannot be arbitrarily controlled because crop yields depend so much 
on weather conditions which can change yield per acre from 50 to 100 
percent in a short time. However, supply can be coordinated with 
domestic demand by using our surplus judiciously to achieve peace. 
However, surplus must not be confused with normal reserve supplies 
against drought or crop failure. 

Using food surpluses to promote peaceful relations with the hungry 
portions of the world will no more be a Government subsidy than 
Government buying of industrial products for defense, and is far 
less drain on our economy than war. 

If the farmers of the Corn Belt follow the example of the wheat 
growers and vote for Government production controls, they shall 
begin to sell their birthright for a very uncertain mess of pottage. 
Moreover, they begin to fall victim to the creeping paralysis of a 
philosophy that has already infiltrated some other segments of our 
population. In this land, one of the last citadels of freedom, let us 
remember its foundations, that they must be renewed in the lives of 
each generation, or they will fall. 

Our food surplus is our most effective weapon for peace. Let us 
learn to use it, not fear it and destroy it. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Groomes. I see Elmer Carlson of 
Audubon, Iowa is here. 


STATEMENT OF ELMER CARLSON, AUDUBON, IOWA 


Mr. Cartson. I am Elmer Carlson of Audubon, Iowa. Yes, I have 
husked corn, too. i was in Europe a year ago teaching them how to 
husk and using the husking hook. Iam a farmer, feeder, hybrid seed 
producer, and a newspaperman. [am sponsoring the program Meat 
the People—n-e-a-t—on TV, radio, and newspapers. I wrote all of 
our Congressmen and Senators early this week, also all of our legis- 
lators in this six-State area 

May I read you a few short excerpts: from J. G. Lucas, Madrid: 

Just yesterday in brousing through a magazine I ran across an advertisement 
stating the superior food qualifites of meat. I was rather impressed with the 
conviction that I should eat more meat. I believe in advertising and I am con- 
vinced with you that good advertising would increase meat consumption. 

From Francis L. Kerr, Shelby County: 


At any rate, since meat is such an excellent food and since we have such a big 
story to tell, the producers, processors, and merchandisers of animal food should 
and indeed must get together and tell their story to the public. More power to 
you in your effort. 


From John Brownlie, Winterset, Iowa: 


{ am very much in sympathy with Benson in trying to find a solution to the 


farm problem, but the Democrats are hollering to high heaven, exaggerating the 
situation, 
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I guess maybe some Republicans, too. Next from Senator Guy 
Gillette: 


I have just received your letter with enclosure and the press release and the 
clippings from the Omaha World Herald. Any reader of history is sure to recall 
that in the early days of all of our great empires it was made a penal offense 
to cut production of food or to restrict its distribution and accessibility. 


That is the end of the letters. Yes, Meat the People will go a long 
way to cure our agricultural bellyache. How? By consistent adver- 
tising of our best food products, meat. Written right now. Where? 
To all of our people, especially in the cities. By whom? By every 
one of us farmers, feeders, purchasers of cattle, and corn. 

Yes, wide-awake businessmen had better advertise meat. It will 
win the farmers as well as anything else. For a healthy agricultural 
economy, it will clean up our grain surplus in short order. Yes, while 
in Europe last fall teaching corn husking, our farm manager didn’t 
buy cattle, so we have 500 big cattle on credit. We are spending that 
$30,000 now to advertise Meat the People. Yes, we need not only to 
talk but to do something ourselves. That, along with the good farm- 
parity program will work out our surplus problem. Remember, we 
have the world’s best product, meat. 

Let’s advertise and sell it and make everyone happy. 

(Document submitted by Mr. Carlson is as follows :) 


“MEAT THE PEOPLE” 


We are a meat-eating industrial nation. Less than 2 percent of us have all 
the meat we want to eat. Meat eating is very healthy, nonfattening—and I 
imagine two-thirds of us are overweight or concerned about it. It is good for 
our agricultural economy to consume our feed-grain surpluses, and another 
nice thing is everybody—or at least 99 percent of the people—likes meat and 
thoroughly enjoy eating meat. 

We can and will increase meat production instead of cutting back. I be 
lieve 5 percent a year, for anyway the next 5 years, which will give us 25-per- 
cent increase in meat consumption, is a good goal. The reason more meat is not 
being eaten today is because of lack of advertising the product. Much more 
should be done to make the people aware of the fine nutritive and health qualities 
of meat. More should be done in educating the people on proper preparations and 
handling of meat. Much research should be done on improving the efficiency of the 
production of meat, as on the horizon or already here are waste fats and tallows 
that are presently in big surpluses, yet have shown a big increase in meat pro- 
duction at considerably lower cost. The wider use of roughages and improved 
protein-rich legumes, ammoniated silages, and citrus pulp and urea are also 
being successfully fed. 

Advertising: Now, the farmer and feeder only spends 1 cent per head for 
cattle, one-fifth of a cent for hogs and sheep that go to slaughter. Much of 
this, on a nationwide program, must be spent necessarily for administration, 
overhead, travel, and so forth, and I’m sure it does not leave much for effective 
promotion of meat. This fund for promotion amounts to approximately 1 cent 
of every 20,000 cents of gross income or one two-hundredths of 1 percent. 
Yes, only 1 cent for $200. We at Carlson’s in our hybrid seed-corn business, 
spend 3 to 4 percent or, roughly, 600 to S00 times as much money in advertising 
and promotion of our hybrid corn. This is about average for our industry. 
Folks in the perfume business spend, the records indicate, up to 200 to 300 per- 
cent of the value of the product. I um sure there is less spent for meat than 
any other finished food commodity, or probably any other commodity that is 
ready for consumption. The retail grocer, according to a dozen newspapers I 
checked over—and I also called our local grocer—indicates 10 percent of their 
sxrocery ads was devoted to meat. But meats were 25 percent of grocery dollar 
sales in the rural areas, and 35 to 40 percent of the volume purchased in the 
cities. The meats generally carry a 10-percent higher markup than cereal 
products. 
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A real meat economy is the safest there is for our country, with the valuable 
health food that it is thrown in for a bonus. It gives us a reserve in case of 
sudden military or world demand or widespread drought conditions, in which 
case it offers the opportunity of slaughtering excess meat animals and at the 
same time to rapidly build up grain surpluses. It would give an evenness to 
our economy and would tend to level out the wide swings in the past that give 
ulcers and discontent to the ranchers, the farmers, and the bankers. It would 
vive welcome relief and pleasure to our taxpayers and not expose us to the risk 
of destroying the present agricultural program which is merely an extension 
of the Biblical plan of several thousand years ago. About the only supplement 
we have added to that now is that we have refrigeration in this 20th century. 
A nation makes more and sounder progress with plenty than scarcity or un- 
manageable surpluses, and their inevitable dumping, which would surely and 
rapidly lose us valuable world neighbors, as we can well remember the Aus- 
tralian beef cargo and other countries who offered meats at below our level of 
prices. If we will keep progressive and competitive, we will be sound and safe 
from meat Imports at ruinous prices. 

Better consumer relations are very necessary and important. We should out- 
plan the slap-happy big radio commentators and news columnists (who are 
often name building for themselves or their sponsor) With larger volume, 
more efficient production, better advertising and merchandising, they cannot 
vive trouble of any consequence. We must do more research and do a better 
job of pleasing our big-city consumers, as I can well imagine there are still 
many housewives who painfully remember the $1.25 to $1.50 per pound meat 
costs, still detouring that meat counter, and their eye being caught by a big 
flashy box of a few ounces of puffed cereal, or even the misnomer of pork and 
beans with a few tiny pieces of pork in the can. 

This is a program I feel will offer the opportunity to serve agriculture in the 
broadest sense, in helping the producer, the feeder, the packer, the processor, 
and the retailer to give the consumer more and better meat at a reasonable 
profit for our share of the production costs. 

I have sincerely appreciated your taking time to come here to help launch 
the “Meat the People” program, and I will always be interested in any sugges- 
tions on how to help “meat” the people 

(Introductory talk given by Elmer G. Carlson at the “Meat the People” pro- 
gram, August 11, while introducing the guest speaker, Mr. R. C. Pollock, secre- 
tary and general manager of the National Livestock and Meat Board, Chicago.) 


Mr. Horven. Thank you. 
‘The next witness is Mr. J. P. Hansen, of Otranto, Iowa. 


STATEMENT OF J. P. HANSEN, OTRANTO, IOWA, PRESIDENT, 
MITCHELL COUNTY FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Hansen. Honorable Chairman of the committee, I am J. P. 
Hansen. I am a farmer living at Otranto, Iowa, near the Minnesota 
border. I farmed all my life. I am now on the last quarter of the 
century. J am for full parity because I earn it, and more. My fel- 
low farmers and I work longer hours than any other class of skilled 
labor. We gladly perform the most necessary task of all, providing 
our Nation with the most plentiful supply of food provided any 
nation. 

We are not second-class citizens. and do not intend to be bank- 
rupted again, and reduced to peasantry or peonage, all because it is 
necessary that we have buying power to keep city workers busy—or a 
general depression is inevitable. P 

I am also in favor of a ceiling on prices. I don’t want myself 
or any other farmer to make a hog of themselves. If we do not have 
men enough in our Government who have the understanding and the 
moral courage to keep our people employed and prosperous, building 
homes, schools, hospitals, roads, factories, and feeding our people, 
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and healing our mental and physical ills without war or militarism, 
may God help us. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Hansen. 

Next is William Wisdom, representing the Iowa REA. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM WISDOM, DES MOINES, IOWA, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, IOWA REA 


Mr. Wispom. I am William H. Wisdom, and I am the executive 
secretary of the Iowa Association of the Rural Electric Cooperatives. 
There are 55 cooperatives in Iowa financed by loans from the Rural 
Electrification Administration furnishing electric service to 152,000 
farms in Iowa. 

On behalf of our association, I would like to make this statement: 
It is absolutely necessary that the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion be continued, both as to distribution cooperatives, and as to 
generation and transmission cooperatives. Since the Government has 
a mortgage on the entire properties of the cooperative, there is no 
other source to which the cooperative can turn for borrowing, be- 
cause it cannot give better than a second mortgage as security. 

Consequently the loan authority of the Administration must be 
continued, both as a legal matter with the Congress making loan au- 
thorizations available, and as an administrative matter with the 
Administrator making loans for the necessary expansion of facilities. 

The bringing of electricity to the farmer is an investment by the 
Government, being returned manyfold. The farmer has a larger net 
income because of the use of electricity; the suppliers have larger 
incomes as a tax base; and much of the money spent by the coopera- 
tives in construction has found its way back into the Treasury in the 
way of taxes. 

Furthermore, the record of the cooperatives as to repayment has 
been unexcelled. The cooperative has an obligation to bring to the 
member all of the electric energy he needs in his home and his farm 
business, which often requires additional capital investment in 
heavier transmission and distribution lines and additional capacity in 
transformers and other equipment. 

Since the creation of a market must also guarantee a supply, the 
necessity of generation and transmission should also be recognized and 
provided for. The farmer has developed an appetite for electricity 
which cannot be denied. Having brought into existence the distribu- 
tion unit, provision must also be made to keep adequate quantities of 
electricity in the system. It is therefore necessary that the right to 
generate electricity at their own generating plants and transmit that 
electricity over their own transmission lines must be both fact and 
practice. 

It is necessary that the Congress authorize loans for generation and 
transmission lines, and that the Administrator make loans for such 
purposes, to assure that the distribution cooperatives, through their 
own generation and transmission cooperatives, or purchasing from a 
commercial profit power company, will receive the lowest possible 
wholesale power rate. 

We would also urge the development of hydroelectricity as fast as 
feasible projects can be developed. Only the Government can con- 
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struct multipurpose dams, because any private profit enterprise will 
be interested only in developing that particular phase in which it is 
interested. Irrigation interests would have no particular interest in 
developing fac iiktieg for flood control: electric ity interests would not 
develop recreation. With the many diverse interests, the multipur- 
pose dams can only be developed by the Government. 

The history of the number of farms has been reducing in Iowa con- 
stantly—in 1935 there were 222.000 farms in Iowa: in 1940 there were 
213,300; and in 1950 this number was reduced to 203,159. Electricity 
on the farm has done more to preserve the family farm than any other 
factor. With electricity the farmer can have every convenience of 
his town brother in his home, and assistance in his business. 

I woul l like to further comment on the new marketing criteria pub- 
lished by the Department of the Interior as it would affect our rural 
electric cooperatives. The preference clause, commonly known as the 
preference clause, was a saat of the law of the United States since 
1904. The new marketing criteria of the Department of the Interior 
would, by administration, practically repeal the provisions of the 
preference clause. 

We would urge the Congress to thoroughly consider the problem of 
the rural electric cooperative in formulating its farm policy. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you. 

The next witness is Harry C. Andrews. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY C. ANDREWS, AMES, IOWA, PROTEIN 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH COUNCIL, INC. 


Mr. Anprews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Members of the committee, I am Harry C. Andrews, a member of 
the board of directors and representing the Protein Economics and 
Research Council of Ames, Iowa. This is a new independent research 
organization dedicated to the study of the basic food and agricultural 
prob lems. 

We are primarily interested in long-range programs. We believe 
that certain basic studies and policies should now be started in order 
to eventually put agriculture on a sound economic basis, comparable 
to the best that other industries enjoy. 

As we see it, the following are the basic farm problems facing us 
today: First, how can farm prices be stabilized at a reasonable level ? 
Second, how can these prices be stabilized in keeping with the spirit 
of free enterprise and thus maintain agriculture, both free and strong? 

Certain very far-reaching answers to these questions are now be- 
coming available through new lines of economic and engineering 
research. These answers lie primarily in a reevaluation of agricul- 
ture and its problems in terms of basic fundamentals. This reevalu- 
ation is simple, straightforward, and rigorously scientific, but unfor- 
asi itely rather lengthy. A condensation of it is given as follows: 

The paymasters of agriculture in a free economy are the con- 
sume rs—ourselves and our neighbors 

All money received by the farmers for farm products has as its 
initial source that mone y which the consumers lay down at the level 
of retail distribution. This money is voted for the various commodi- 
ties in a situation and in a manner such that the consumers express a 
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free choice. Ina free economy this choice, and the dispersal of money 
at the time of this choice, is based entirely upon the knowledge and 
impressions possessed by the consumers. 

3. From the above it is clear that farm price instability is, in the 
final analysis, a reflection of instability in the retail prices of the 
products of farm origin which the consumer buys. Thus, in a free 
economy this problem must be attacked and solved at the level of 
retail distribution. 

t. The major product or products of farm origin involved in this 
problem must be defined and studied. They are for the most part, 
directly or indirectly, purchased and consumed or utilized as one or 
more of the following five fundamental materials which are: 

1. Food. 
2. Clothing. 
3. Shelter. 
1. Medical and hygenical materials. 
5. Inspirational and entertainment materials. 

5. Of these five fundamental materials, food is the major farm 
product. Its production, directly or indirectly, requires or consumes 
the bulk of the good farmland, pastures, meadows, equipment, motive 
power, farm labor, and farm management. 

6. (a) Foods are produced, protected, distributed, and utilized pri- 
marily in the form of many commodities such as milk, beef, beans, 
potatoes, and bread. Instability in the retail prices of these food 
commodities is easily recognized and is accepted as being a fact of 
common knowledge. 

(6) In keeping with the purpose of effecting reevaluation of 
agriculture and its problems, we can also think of food products of 
farm origin as being composed of and yielding five food essentials, 
namely : 

1. Proteins. 

2. Carbohydrates (starches, sugars, cellulose). 
3. Fats. 

4. Vitamins. 

5. Minerals. 

Thus it must also follow that instability in the retail prices of the 
above five essential food constituents, singly or as a composite, consti- 
tutes the total factor in retail food price instability. In other words, 
retail food prices fluctuate directly as the retail prices of the food 
constituents which they contain. 

7. Through careful analysis, it has been learned that food price 
instability hinges primarily, but not exclusively, upon the retail price 
instability of food proteins. The reason for this rests on the fact that 
the great cost of food is involved in food protein production. 

The problem at hand has thus been greatly simplified by recognizing 
that retail food protein price instability is the major factor (the hard 
core) of farm product price instability. A clear understanding of this 
fact requires much diligent study. 

A rigorous analysis of the farm problem should be made in terms 
of the five essential food constituents at the various stages of produc- 
tion, protection, distribution, and utilization. This should be done 
with due regard to all pertinent aspects of safety, quality, quantity, 
unit cost, and the morale of the individuals involved. 
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This may at first seem laborious, but this reevaluation will in the 
long run help to simplify and solve the problem. Practically all the 
lesser chemical industries have learned to do this. ‘They have worked 
out a dual system of engineering and economics in terms of both (1) 
the commodities and (2) the essential constituents of these com- 
modities. 

This gives them great insight into their problems and helps them 
maintain a free economy. Agriculture is our greatest chemical in- 
dustry which produces the chemicals of which we are built and main- 
tained. It has as yet to fully develop such a dual system involving 
the essential constituents as well as the commodities. 

Much effort has been expended over many years in an attempt to 
stabilize farm prices in terms of the commodities alone. It has not 
proven satisfactory or even possible to do this over a long period of 
time even with the use of Government controls. The tried and proven 
system used by the lesser chemical industries should certainly be 
studied by agriculture. It does seem very unlikely that the present 
farm price instability problem can be solved without first solving the 
more basic underlying problem of retail food protein price instability. 

The above will be discussed in detail in report No. 2. Thank you. 

(The report No. 2 referred to is as follows:) 


Report No. 2—Tue Cause or Foop Prorern Price INSTABILITY AND 
ESSENTIAL STEPS IN ITS SOLUTION 


A clear understanding of the whole broad food protein problem is essential to 
its solution but difficult to obtain. The sciences of food protein economics and 
engineering are only poorly developed; hence we are without the key informa- 
tion which these disciplines could yield. Few scientists or laymen have ever 
specialized in the whole broad field of food protein production, protection, dis- 
tribution, and utilization. There are specialists available who have worked 
intensively only in relatively narrow segments of this broad field. This has 
resulted in a patchwork type of attack on the protein problem. There are cer- 
tain types of important information which are little known or entirely unavail- 
able. Much of the key information is certainly not in the hands of the farmers, 
processors, and consumers, where it is most sorely needed. It is hoped that 
this report will stimulate responsible leadership who will in turn initiate pro- 
grams which will help solve the food protein problem. 

(1) The present fluctuations in the retail price of food proteins in a free 
economy is due to the consumers’ bidding of food protein prices up and down in 
an inconsistent and erratic manner. An example is cited as follows: 

During the past several months pork chop protein has been bid up from about 
$4.75 to $6.15 per pound—an increase of roughly 30 percent. During this same 
period beef round steak protein was bid down from about $6 to $4.60 per pound— 
a decrease of nearly 25 percent. Beef hamburger protein dropped nearly 40 per- 
cent in many retail stores. These drastic changes in retail protein prices came 
about in the face of only small fluctuations in total food protein marketing. The 
increase in beef protein marketing above the average of the past several years 
amounted to some 30 percent in terms of beef, but only about 4 percent in terms 
of the United States annual food protein consumption rate of 75 pounds per 
person per year. This small increase (4 percent) in total food protein marketing 
in the form of highly acceptable beef protein presumably caused the decrease of 
about 36 percent in beef prices at the farm market level. Other food protein 
prices did not suffer similar losses. In fact some gained rapidly as in the case 
of pork chop protein in the face of decreased pork supplies. This decrease was 
also only a small fraction of the total food protein available. This is incredible 
price instability compared to that found in other chemical industries. 

The bidding of food protein prices up and down in such a drastic manner has 
become increasingly characteristic of the American buying public since 1915. It 
has become so accentuated and irrational that it is now the unrecognized hard 
core of a grave national problem, namely farm product price instability. 
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These rapid food protein price changes cause the farmers to shift from one 
kind of livestock production to another. This causes much inefficiency, waste, 
dissatisfaction, and confusion. ‘The sum total of this barbaric situation results 
in the fact that the food protein offered to the public is much smaller in quantity 
and higher in price than it need be. These food protein prices can be stabilized 
by the use of the real tools of free enterprise. 

2) The tools of free enterprise needed to stabilize food protein prices are: 
units of quantity, scales of quality, and retail food protein price reports adopted 
and used in national and international commerce. 

The consumer does not bid food protein prices up and down through malicious 
forethought. They do it because they have been left neglected and ignorant 
regarding the following key information: 

(a) The relative biological nutritive quality of various food proteins which 
are purchased and consumed. 

It is suggested that a standard scale of protein biological nutritive quality be 
developed, adopted, and made available for use in commerce. The need of this 
quality scale cannot be overemphasized. Considerable research and meeting of 
minds may be necessary before an acceptable scale is adopted. Such work should 
be initiated soon, since the lack of this scale of quality acts as a bottleneck in 
many practical developments. 

Since many food proteins vary greatly in their nutritive quality the consumer 
must be informed of these differences in a quantitative manner in order to exer- 
cise good judgment in buying protein foods. A numerical scale of protein 
biological nutritive quality is absolutely essential in order to adequately instruct 
the buying public 

(b) The quantity of food proteins which the consumers receive with each food 
purchase or in total 

Various units of protein quantity have been used in the laboratory for over 
a century. We need a set of these units adopted and approved as standard for 
use in commerce. This requires only the meeting of minds as to what units 
scientists, industrialists, and consumers are willing to agree upon. 

(c) The unit cost or selling price of food proteins which the consumers pur 
chase in various foods. 


( 


Retail protein price report for United States, Sept. 15, 1953 






Pr 
Food Re pr Prote pound 

Beef Perce 

Chuck roast pound $0. 54 16. 2 $3 

Hamburger do 42 1¢ > 

Round steak do RR 17.6 4 8 
Cheese 

Cottage 12-ounce box 24 19.5 1. 63 

Cured cheddar pound 0 25.1 2 39 
Chicken, frier, ready to cook do i 15. 2 85 
Eggs, fresh dozen 64 11.4 3. 66 
Fish 

Hadd , frozen fillet... pound 48 18. 2 2 #4 

Salmon, canned pink do 3 20. 5 49 
Lamb, leg do 79 15. ( 4 98 
Milk 

Evaporated 1414-ounce can 15 7.0 1. 8F 

Fresh, whole juart 922 5 2 48 

Nonfat, dry_.---. pound 4( 85. 6 97 
Pork 

Chops do R&R 13.3 6.15 

Ham, whole lo 73 14.7 4.39 

1 Estimated retail prices reasonably representative of current United States prices on ba f spot checks 


and price trends Must be adjusted to meet local conditior 

2 Percent protein, Composition of Foods, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Agriculture Handbook No. 8 
Foods may vary appreciably from these value 

3 In estimating the price per pound of protein in the above foods, all carbohydrates are arbitrarily caleu- 





lated at 10 cents per pound and fats at 30 cents per pound I dollar value of imins, minerals, and 
water is considered negligible on a pure chemical market basis lhe balance is charged against protei 
Che proteins considered in this report are a f animal protein nutritive quality 
Not! This report is calculated and distributed as a public service by the Protein Economics and Re- 


search Council, Inc. (PERC), 311 Pamme!l Ct., Ames, Iowa 
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Monthly retail protein price reports were first established with the publishing 
of such a report in the American Dairy Products Review, March 1953. This 
report is calculated and distributed as a public service by the Protein Economics 
and Research Council, Inc. 

This report covers some 15 high-protein foods of animal origin. The report 
is a pioneering effort and is not free from flaws and criticisms. It can and 
should be greatly improved through careful study and research. Many thou- 
sands of copies are now reaching the consuming public each month. This effort 
is still insufficient to adequately reach 160 million American consumers. 

The quantity, quality, and unit cost of food proteins vary greatly from food 
to food at different times and under different conditions. It has been found 
that the consuming public is very eager to learn all they can about this. It 
helps them to save money and increase their living standards. 

(5) In a free economy the consumers themselves have the power to stabilize 
food-protein prices. 

Were they to consistently bid the same relative prices year after year for the 
major food proteins such as milk, meat, poultry, fish, and eggs. the retail prices 
of these foods would remain stable. Given the key information regarding qual- 
ity, quantity, and unit cost of food protein, the consumers can be depended upon 
to stabilize these prices themselves on a free-enterprise basis. This has been 
the record of their reaction to such a procedure regarding every other chemical 
of commerce including such things as sugar, fats, vitamins, sulfurie acid, ete. 

The effect of establishing food protein in commerce with appropriate scales 
of quality, units of quantity and regular price reports is explained in detail 
as follows: 

About 60 percent of the retail food dollar is spent for food protein. People 
are very conscious that the high-protein foods are very expensive and are eager 
to save money in their purchase. They also feel a strong instinctive urge to 
satisfy their craving for protein foods in order to maintain themselves strong, 
healthy, and vigorous. Practically all the food proteins of good nutritional 
quality appear in food commodities which are highly acceptable if properly 
prepared. For many years prior to World War I the consumers seemed to 
instinctively know the true value of a quart of milk versus a pound of meat 
or a dozen eggs and they bid practically the same price per pound for these 
various good food proteins year after year. These were stable and prosperous 
years for agriculture. The present goal should be to return to an economic 
condition where the prices per pound of various food proteins of similar nutri- 
tional quality will be rather closely grouped about a stable average price as it 
was prior to World War I. 

Individual retail protein price fluctuations should not be greater than 1 per- 
cent to 5 percent depending upon the supply. The consumers will tend to adjust 
the demand so that this will be possible if and when they are informed regard- 
ing the current retail price of food proteins. They will tend to buy the bargain 
among the proteins which they like or can afford. This increased demand will 
tend to strengthen the market for those protein foods which are currently 
selling at an abnormally low price due to seasonal surpluses, etc. While the 
consumers are filling their protein neecs with the bargain proteins, the demand 
for other equally acceptable proteins will decline a corresponding amount. Thus 
the consumer will refrain from bidding any protein food, which is in short supply, 
to an unrealistically high level. This should tend to smooth out the hills and 
valleys and help avoid the disastrous inarket crashes which have been increas- 
ingly frequent in American agriculture since 1915, 

(4) To effectively tackle the food-protein problem, the problem must be 
recognized on a national and international basis. It would help immensely 
if leading Members of Congress, the President, and key Cabinet members and 
various other leaders would publicly announce that such a problem does exist, 
briefly state its nature and welcome suggestions regarding how it might be 
solved. 

Action should be taken by the appropriate congressional committees to rigor- 
ously study the food-protein problem at all stages of production, protection, 
distribution, and utilization. This should be done with due regard to all perti- 
nent aspects of safety, quality, quantity, unit cost and the morale of the indi- 
viduals involved 

The executive branch of the Government could greatly strengthen its handling 
of the food-protein problem. Some narrow aspects of it can and are being 
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capably handled by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
USDA, but the problem is so broad and basically fundamental, that several 
other bureaus and departments may have an inherent interest and responsi- 
bility in it not now recognized. Food protein has the aspects of a critical 
defense material. It deeply involves the health and welfare of us all. The 
world food shortage is primarily a protein shortage and technical assistance 
is badly needed in food-protein production and distribution. Food-protein 
policy may in the long run be more vital than nuclear-weapons policy. The 
new wealth, which we all seek, that will help balance the budget may come 
faster by breaking the present food-protein-production bottleneck than by any 
other means. The establishment of national and international commerce in 
food protein and the necessary standards are problems of a nature similar 
to those that have been faced by all other chemical industries. With all this 
in mind, it should be realized that the executive branch of the Government 
may have to do much assigning and reassigning of responsibilities in order for 
this problem to be effectively handled. 

From the above it can be clearly seen that once the food-protein problem 
is recognized that it can and will be attacked on many fronts. Farm-product 
price instability is only one of the many serious problems which hinges on 
this hard core. 

The main principle in attacking the food-protein problems is for the scientists 
and lay leaders to study the simple fundamentals in a rigorous manner as has 
already been done for practically every other chemical of commerce. It really 
isn’t a new job, it is just a matter of finishing up an old job started a few 
centuries ago. Diligent study and friendly cooperation by all concerned seems 
to be the major prerequisite for success in this field. 


Report No. 3—-NEw SCIENCES ARE NEEDED—PROTEIN ECONOMICS TO PROTEIN 
Ie NGINEERING 


In order to implement and expedite an effective attack upon the food protein 
problem, it is suggested that two new branches of science be recognized and de- 
veloped. These are protein economics and protein engineering. Protein econ- 
omics and protein engineering should be conceived or thought of in the sense 
of conventional economics and chemical engineering applied to protein and the 
various protein industries. These sciences should be studied and applied at all 
Stages of protein production, protection, distribution and utilization. This should 
be done with due regard to all pertinent aspects of safety, quality, quantity unit 
cost and the morale of the individuals involved. 

It is suggested that formal treatises and textbooks be compiled in the fields 
of protein economics and protein engineering through cooperation with the best 
authorities available. Publication of key information should be made in formal 
scientific journals. The pertinent facts should be disseminated through the 
establish mass educational media to the public at large. It is further suggested 
that in due time formal class work be planned and offered at the appropriate 
scholastic levels in the fields of protein economics and protein engineering to 
qualified students in order to develop trained leadership in these fields, 

Protein economics and protein engineering as sciences are now truly in the 
pioneering stage. Difficulties and disappointments certainly lie ahead. To the 
pioneer it is a challenge. Food protein is the last of the great chemicals of com 
merce to be established on a quantity, quality, unit-cost basis in world trade. 
Of the chemical constituents of our way of life, none are more important nor 
more critically needed. 

In order to meet this grave need, these two branches of science must be 
established so that there will exist a firm foundation upon which to build the 
protein industries and national and international commerce in food protein. 
This is an opportunity to lend leadership in making a contribution of immediate 
and lasting value unprecedented in modern times. This opportunity lies pri- 
marily at the threshold of the scientists, industrialists, agricultural, civic and 
Government leaders. The problem is rather involved and much initiative and 
cooperation will be needed all along the line. 
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Report No. 4—A BREAKDOWN OF THE Foop PROBLEM THE Kry TO Irs SOLUTION 


An outline of a comprehensive breakdown of the food problem on the basis of 
the essential food constituents: 
Food commodities yield five food essentials, plus water, which are namely: 
1. Proteins. 
2. Carbohydrates. 
>. Fats 
4. Vitamins 
5. Minerals. 
These food essentials should be: 
1. Produced. 
2. Protected. 
}. Distributed. 
4. Utilized. 
This should be done with due regard to all pertinent aspects of: 
l. Safety. 
2. Quality. 
>. Quantity 
4. Unit cost. 
5. Morale of the individuals involved. 
This comprehensive breakdown vields 100 variables or points of consideration 
each of which are highly important. At the present time many of these points 
of consideration are being adequately handled. On the other hand, some are 


being grossly neglected. This neglect is most persistent among the scientists 
and lay leaders closest to the problem. The outstanding food and agricultural 


problems of the present day will be indeed difficult to solve until each of these 
100 points of consideration are properly and adequately considered and acted 
upon. Such direct analysis and action is considered to be merely in the line 
of duty of the people responsible for the operation of our lesser chemical indus- 
tries It is expected of them by the public in general. Agriculture and food 
processing is in a sense our greatest chemical industry. Since the public has 
an inherent interest of the greatest magnitude in it, one of the most urgent 
problems is to acquaint ourselves with the fact that a very incomplete and 
unbalanced job has been done to date in considering and studying the funda- 
mentals of agriculture. 

In attacking the food problem in a balanced and mature manner, the first 
step should be to compile and/or accept a comprehensive breakdown of the 
food problem in terms of the essential constituents as a study guide. It should 
be agreed that each point of consideration in the breakdown be accepted as 
important. This will help the scientist from becoming lost; a situation most 
deplored by those who have tackled the complex food problem. The breakdown 
should be at least as rigorous as the one presented above. The above breakdown, 
although not perfect. is valuable as a study guide in that it helps the investigator, 
whoever he may be, in making a very coluplete and logical analysis of the food 
problem. It he!ps the laymen as well as the scientists to formulate fundamen- 
tally sound and important questions regarding weak spots in our handling of 
the various segments of the food problem. It gives them confidence in initiating 
programs of research and engineering sufficient to correct the situation. It 
particularly helps the laymen leadership to gain strength and conviction in 
pursuing the weak spots which they discover. It helps them to accurately focus 
attention upon the problems of great importance in the face of “the experts in 
the field who might be too close to the trees to see the forest.” 

\ few pertinent questions regarding some of the above points of consideration 
which have been neglected are as follows: 

1. What is the practical measure or scale of biological nutritive quality 
of proteins in use at the levels of production, distribution, or utilization? 
2. What is the universally accepted units of food protein quantity used in 
retail trade? 

3. What is the unit cost or selling price of various food proteins at the 

level of farm production or retail distribution? 

These are vitally important questions. On the basis of present common 
knowledge, they are difficult for the layman or scientist to answer. Most of the 
answers to such questions are available upon studying and correlating informa- 
tion available in the scientific literature or can be gained through further 
research. The answers to these particular questions certainly should be found 
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and made common knowledge since protein occupies such a dominant position 
in the food field. 

Searching questions based upon this breakdown can help us frame programs 
of study and development designed to help solve our farm product price 
instability problems as well as the world food problem. In fact these two prob- 
lems plus many others which hinge directly upon the scarcity or high and 
fluctuating price of food, are problems in scientific method of attack. They are 
problems involved in straightening out our basic fundamental concepts. A super- 
abundance of elemental materials and energy necessary for adequate food produce 
tionisathand. Many eager workers and consumers inhabit every land. Specifi 
technical know-how is rapidly approaching adequacy to solve these food and agri 
cultural problems. The bottleneck that now exists is one of careful study and 
leadership sufficient to correlate a problem of many variables, to see what is 
basically lacking and to kindly but forcibly bring this to the attention of the 
scientists, engineers, industrialists, agricultural, civic, and Government leaders. 
The world is technically and production-process-wise much closer to the solution 
of the food problem than many are willing to think. But we must first master 
the relatively simple fundamentals which the comprehensive breakdown outlines 
above. 

It should be stressed that study and correlation of old research must first be 
completed. Much has already been done. In many cases it is a problem of choos- 
ing judiciously between two massive sets of conflicting data rather than gathering 
more data. This is particularly true in the food protein field. In some areas, 
new research with a keenly directed purpose is in order. Above all we need to 
have practical facts regarding each of the 100 points of consideration listed in the 
breakdown in order to proceed in a competent and well-balanced manner 

Food protein is the food essential which should be most vigorously studied 
because its rate of production and distribution stands as the superbottleneck of 
food production as well as all fundamental material production. (The formal 
proof of this fact is beyond the scope of this report.) The other food essentials 
should be continually studied in order to keep the whole picture in balance. 


Retail protein price report for United States, Sept. 15, 1953 
l i l / ’ 


pound of pro- 


} > rer » } 
Re - : paid by 
( er? 
Beef I 
( k1 in f 
Hambur 1 1 8 
Round 48 s 
( < 
( 9 e box ) 
Cured che und 7 1 
Ct} fi I ) k lo FI \ 
Fg fre el 6 
} 
Haddock, f ‘ Alle 1 nat 42 g a4 
S on ned pink do ( 2.49 
Lamb, le 1 15.0 4, 98 
Milk 
Evaporated 1444-ounce « 7 1.8 
Fresh, whole juart 2 48 
Nonfat, dr pound 4 ) 
Pork 
Chops lo RX 1 f 
Ham, whok do io 4 4.59 


1 Estimated retail prices reasonably representative of current United States prices on basis of spot checks 
and price trends. Must be adjusted to meet loca] conditions. 

2 Percent protein, Composition of Foods, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Agriculture Handbook No. 8 
Foods may vary appreciably from these values 

3 In estimating the price per pound of protein in the above foods, all carbohydrates are arbitrarily calcu 





lated at 10 cents per pound and fats at 30 cents per pound [he dollar value of vitamins, minerals, and 
water is considered negligible on a pure chemical marxet basis Che balance is charged against protein 
4 The proteins considered in this report are sl] of animal protein nutritive quality 





NOTE Chis report is calculat distributed as a publie service by the Protein Economics & R 
search Council, Inc. (PERC), 311 Pammel Court, Ames, lowa 
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Report No. 5—Foop Prorern HoLtps a DoMINANT POSITION 


The human body, being built of protein, must secure this essential constituent 
from the foods consumed. The following rough survey is designed to help show 
why food protein holds such a dominant position in the overall food and agricul- 
tural picture. The following are estimates based on data available: 

1. Approximately one-sixth of the weight of the average United States diet, 
on the dry basis, is protein. It amounts to about 75 pounds per person per year, 
50 pounds of animal protein, 25 pounds of vegetable protein. A total of approxi- 
mately 6.12 million tons were consumed in the United States in 1952. 

2. The food protein consumed in United States, 1952, cost approximately 60 
percent of the food dollar. (This is based upon 10 cents per pound as an average 
price of carbohydrates and 30 cents per pound for fats contained in high 
protein foods.) A liberal portion of the diet in the form of fruits and green and 
yellow vegetables is charged to vitamins and minerals. 

3. The average price per pound of protein was $3.18, United States, 1952. 
The total retail cost is estimated at $38.24 billion. The cost at the level of oral 
consumption was much greater by virtue of the costs of retail purchase, home 
storage, preparation, etc 

4. The price per pound of animal protein is estimated (October 15, 1953) at 
97 cents to $6.15 per pound. (See protein price report.) This should be com- 
pared with critical defense metals such as aluminum, 19 cents per pound, copper 
25 to 30 cents, manganese 52 cents, and tin, 98 cents per pound. The relative cost 
per pound is in a degree a measure of the relative criticalness of food proteins 
versus strategic metals. This situation calls for serious study. 

5. A day’s supply of protein costs approximately 65 cents, whereas a day’s 
supply of carbohydrates and fats each cost about 10 to 15 cents. The chemical 
market value of a day’s supply of minerals and known vitamins is approximately 
1 cent, but when secured in fruits, vegetables, etc., may cost 15 to 20 cents. 

6. The world food shortage is primarily a shortage of high-quality protein. 
The present world production of fats and carbohydrates is far in excess of caloric 
needs if consumed directly by people. Vitamins and minerals can be mass pro- 
duced in sufficient quantities at low cost. 

7. World protein need: 92 million tons per year. This is sufficient protein if 
of adequate quality to satisfy the appetites for protein of 2.3 billion people (100 
grams per person per day). 

World protein consumption : 62 million tons per year. World deficit : 30 million 
tons of such nutritive quality as to accurately supplement the native diets. 

This is a great market for United States farm surpluses if we exercise the 
leadership in opening it up to our producers. 

8. The food protein appetite of the people in the United States is not being 
satisfied. There is much evidence of this. There is a possible market of some 
600,000 to 1 million additional tons of high-quality protein. This is equivalent 
to the milk protein now going to nonhuman food uses. There is no surplus of 
food protein in America, but instead certain areas of serious underconsumption. 
There is evidence that the great majority of Americans suffer from an inadequate 
protein supply at one time or another during their lifetime. 

%. The great bulk of agriculture in the United States is devoted to food protein 
production. Only 15 percent of the cereal grain is Consumed directly by people. 
These grains are in themselves a major source of vegetable protein. The great 
bulk of the grain produced, including corn, plus practically all the pasture and 
roughage, go into animal feeding. Approximately 85 to 98 percent of the dollar 
value of the food derived from this operation is directly chargeable to food 
protein 

10. High-quality food protein production has kept pace with population growth 
only with great difficulty in the United States since 1900. For example, approx- 
imately 10 pounds of beef protein was consumed per capita in 1900 and about 
% pounds per capita in 1950—a net decline of 10 percent. At the same time the 
price of round-steak protein increased from about 70 cents per pound to nearly 
$6 per pound—an increase of over 800 percent. The total meat protein picture 
is about the same. Some other high-quality proteins have netted small gains. 
All food proteins increased in price far more than did typical carbohydrates and 
fats like sugar and lard. 
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[From American Dairy Products Review, vol. XV, No. 8, August 19531] 


Report No. 6.—RETAm PROTIEN Prick Reports—KeEY TO SELF-HELP FOR THE 
DAIRY INDUSTRY 


(By Harriet L. Andrews and Harry C. Andrews) 


We in the dairy business have accepted the challenge of self-help. It is 
planned that we may be competing in a free market within a year devoid of high 
price supports. We would then compete on the relative merits of our own 
products. Let us ask ourselves, Will the consumer (our paymaster) know all 
the merits of our products? Will she know the most important ones? Within 
1 year will she be willing to buy in greater volume at a fair competitive price? 
In the case of most protein-containing dairy products this will be a relatively 
higher price. If we are not sure that she will, then we know we have a big job 
ahead. 

The next question is, How do we tackle this job in a manner more effective 
than has ever been done before? This is a selling operation, so let us break the 
job down step by step on that basis. 

It is necessary to develop each customer into a more dependable paymaster 
It is only reasonable that she must know she is getting a dollar’s worth of food 
for each dollar paid. We must show her that she is already getting far more 
than this in most protein-containing dairy products. In fact, at the present 
time, we frequently give her $2 to $5 worth of food for each dollar she spends. 
These are unbelievable bargains when the facts of the situation are made clear. 

These facts only become evident when dairy products are compared with their 
competitors on the basis of the quality, quantity, and unit cost or price of the 
various food constituents which they contain. The high dollar-value constituent 
of milk, eggs, meat, cheese, etc., is high-quality protein. This comparison can be 
made most easily and effectively by looking at the price per pound of protein 
contained in these various foods. This price comparison is now being calculated 
and published on a regular basis as a retail protein price report.’ 

These reports are based upon representative current prices of the various foods 
listed. The approximate protein content is indicated and a deduction is made 
for the value of the other major food constituents. The balance is charged to 
protein. These reports are a pioneering effort in an attempt to show the com 
parative prices being paid for food proteins, and are certainly not free from 
flaws and criticisms. They need to be improved and extended through construe- 
tive suggestions, study, and research, 


BASIS OF THEIR VALUE 


Retail protein price reports have proven very effective in attracting attention 
to dairy products as an economical source of high-quality protein. This is ot 
particular interest to the housewife who is rapidly becoming protein conscious, 
She is also keenly aware of the high cost of foods containing animal protein. 
Approximately one-half the average American food dollar is now being spent for 
it. An average family of 4 can easily save $300 to $400 per year by the intelli- 
gent use of protein price reports. At the present time this can be done primarily 
by filling more of their protein needs with milk protein. This, in short, means 
greater prosperity for the entire dairy industry. 

Milk and most protein-containing milk products yield a fine array of minerals, 
vitamins, fats, and sugar, as well as protein. ‘These all possess very high nutri- 
tive value. But on the basis of average competitors’ prices approximately 90 
percent of the dollar value of milk and most milk products is protein? The clear- 
est and most concise method of spelling out the great dollar bargain milk protein 
has to offer is to spell it out in dollars and cents. This is done in a retail protein 
price report. 

If this is a logical line of reasoning, then it seems obvious that the key step 
in an effective self-help program for the entire dairy industry lies in the wide- 
spread use of protein price reports. 

This whole protein problem is very deep and far-reaching. We should think 
of the dairy industry as the key protein industry. It produces about one-half of 


ea 


’Monthly retail protein price reports were first established on a national basis with 
the March 1953 issue of the American Dairy Products Review. 
2 What's in a Quart of Milk, American Dairy Products Review, January 1953. 
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the animal protein in the United States. It does it very efficiently and at an 
extremely attractive unit cost. It alone of all our conventional animal protein 
industries has the potential capacity rapidly to increase its production of protein 
for human consumption. We now have a serious and widespread protein deficit 
in the American diet and are faced with a very rapid population growth. We 
are involved in costly wars and are threatened with greater wars. These all 
combine to make us appreciate the dairy industry, not only as our key protein 
industry but as one of our most essential defense industries. 

The fact that a protein production bottleneck does exist is only now becoming 
ar. The extent and nature of it have been traced in some detail over a period 
of more than half a century. At the present time it has a most profound effect, 
and often a most adverse effect, upon every phase of American life. This has 
been true for many years in this country as well as elsewhere. The significance 
of this situation should be studied and discussed on the widest basis 

One can gain a fair perspective of the seriousness of this bottleneck when one 
considers that critical defense metals like iron sell for 2.5 cents per pound, 
aluminum 18 cents, copper 24 to 30 cents, and manganese 36 cents per pound 
The current protein price report indicates that high quality protein is selling 
for $0.97 to $5.93 per pound. Thus protein ranges from about 3 to 200 times 
as expensive as these critical metals 





GREATEST CHEMICAL OF COMMERCE 


These proteins are the structural materials of the civilian and soldier. These 
human bodies have to be built and maintained with a chemical building material 
300 to 20,000 percent more costly than the iron, copper, ete., which goes into our 
machines of production and defense. Protein for body building holds priority 
over all these other structural materials. It must be produced and paid for before 
any manpower or material can be diverted to other productive or defense efforts 
Protein production is the superbottleneck. It is easily seen that the protein 
problem is not only a dairy problem but a national and world problem as well. 
Ikivery living person has a stake in it. All should contribute to its solution. 

Protein is our greatest chemical of commerce by many times over. Scientists 
and business leaders are now in the process of setting it up in commerce with 
standard scales of nutritive quality, units of quantity, and regular protein price 
reports. They are setting it up on a quality, quantity, unit-cost basis as has 
been done for practically all other important chemicals of commerce such as 
vitamins, iron, aluminum, sulfuric acid, ete 

Of the three basic tools of commerce (quality, quantity, and unit cost) unit 

st in the form of a price report is the key When it is established in commerce 
the other two, by necessity, follow close behind It is to the self-interest of the 
lairy industry that it adequately support the necessary research, ete., sufficient 
to firmly establish these basic tools. It should be done carefully and thoroughly 
in order to protect its vast present and future protein markets. It will help 
the industry to become diversified in the entire protein field, thus enhancing its 
position as a leader in technological progress. In this way it can contribute 
new and improved products on a continuous basis and tend to obviate the difficult 
position with which we are now so familiar 

In regard to the practical business of selling dairy products much good work 

as already been done. Much has been written about that part of milk which 
lies below the cream line. The housewife has long been told it contains a great 
bargain in good food. Through protein price reports we can explain this to her 
in terms she will understand, believe, and act upon. These reports are something 
tangible which the local dairyman can use in his day-to-day selling. He can 
have them published in the local papers, broadcast them over radio or TV, post 
them on the milk trucks, or leave copies with each house or store delivery. These 
ire only a few suggestions. The ingenuity of thrifty businessmen will multiply 
them many times over. 





} 


4 FORCE FOR STABILIZING ALL ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


Every American family should have a retail protein price report in its hands 
at least once a month. Its meaning and safe use should be explained. This 
will not only help the consumer and the dairyman, it should do much to stabilize 
prices in all of animal agriculture. It will help put our food-production effort 
on a much sounder basis. 
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Estimated retail protein price report for United States, Aug. 15, 1953 


Price per 














: ound of pro- 
Food Retail price Protein 2 hae ies 
consumer 4 ¢ 
Beef Percent 
Chuck roast pound 30. 56 16. 2 $3. 21 
Hamburger 1o 42 16.1 2 Of 
Round steak I) a) 17.6 4.55 
Cheese 
Cottage 2-ounce Dox 24 19 1. 63 
Cured cheddar pound 70 25.1 2 39 
Chicker Frier, ready-to-eat lo “ 15.2 RF 
, fresh dozen 62 11.4 ‘ 
Ha fillet yund 1s 18. 2 (4 
Sal 10 mw). 5 9 59 
Lamb, leg 0 ) 15.0 4.98 
Tiik 
Eva ted 14 1. 2 
Fre vhol quart 22 5 2. 48 
Non-fat pound 10 t 
Por} 
Chops. ... lo sf 13.3 6. Of 
Ham, whole do 71 14.7 4. 22 
Estimated retail prices reasonably representative of current United States prices on basis of spot checks 
and price trends Must be adjusted to meet loce! conditions 
Percent protein, Composition of Foods, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agriculture Handbook No, & 
Foods may vary appreciably these value 
In estimating the price pound of protein in the above foods, all carbohydrates are arbitrarily calcu 
lated at 10 cents per pound and fats at 30 cents per pound The dollar value of vitamins, minerals, and 
water is considered negligible on a pure chemical market basis he balance is charged against protein 
4 The proteins considered in this report are all of animal protein nutritive quality. 


4 


Dollarwise animal agriculture is primarily a protein-production operation. 
Practically all our roughage, pasture, and the great bulk of our grain production 
goes into animal feeding. Stabilized livestock-product prices would remove much 
of the financial gamble involved in all our farming operations. Remember that 
twice in the past 50 years the bulk of meat proteins sold for appreciably less than 
tluid-milk protein. Now it sells for much more. This is incredible instability. 
It is due to the failure to establish basic protein economics. It is not due to any 
inherent qualities of taste or nutritional characteristics of the proteins involved. 
The establishment of protein price reports is a key step in establishing the 
science of basic protein economics 


EQUALIZING INFLUENCE ON PROTEIN PRICE STRUCTURE 


Regular protein price reports should gradually tend to equalize as well as 
stabilize the entire protein-price structure. This may be the approach to a pros- 
perous and stable era for agriculture. It can be done through the proper use of 
the real tools of free enterprise, namely, buy and sell comparable materials such 
as protein on a quality, quantity, and unit-cost basis 


OTHER STEPS ALSO VITAI 


Although we grant that the widespread use of protein price reports is the key 
step to an effective self-help program for the dairy industry it should not be 
looked upon as the only one. There are many other constructive steps that need 
be taken now and for years to come. There is no substitute for a well-balanced, 
continued program of modernization and improvement throughout every phase 
of the industry, from the rudiments of production to the final steps of distribu- 
tion and utilization. This must be based upon a sound program of research 
guided only by the principle of learning the truth, regardless of what it may be. 
Thus we can continually adjust our industrial operations upon the basis of facts. 
This is in the long run the only way to build a sound business that can survive 
and compete in a free and open market. 

Much cooperation and initiative must be sought and extended all along the line 
in order to bring the relative prosperity to our industry which it so rightly 
deserves. 
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Report No. 7—How LArGeE SHOULD THE Foop STocKPILE BE? 


The size of the food stockpile can scarcely be defined strictly in terms of food. 
Food commodities vary from kind to kind in terms of the essential constituents. 
The important thing is that we have on hand, and know how to use, sufficient 
supplies of proteins, carbohydrates, fats, vitamins, and minerals, with due regard 
to safety, quality, quantity, unit cost, and the morale of the individuals involved. 
This outline is recommended as a study guide in ultimately arriving at the size 
of a realistic food stockpile. It is suggested that this stockpile be at least 6 to 12 
months’ supply. 

The stocks of food protein of high quality should be most carefully inven- 
toried. Preliminary surveys show that the stocks of protein of animal origin 
which stands between the farm and the dinner table averages about 14 days’ 
supply. This is based upon 150,000 tons of meat, eggs, poultry, dairy products, 
and fish protein in storage. This is being consumed at a rate of 10,600 tons per 
day. The American diet contains approximately 60 grams of animal protein and 
30 grams of vegetable protein per person per day, according to the U. N, FAO 
reports 

In the face of the hazards of atomic or bacteriological attack and the accom- 
panying disruptions and quarantines, the present stocks of high-quality food 
proteins do seem dangerously small. 

Since many conventional protein foods are bulky and difficult to store without 
refrigeration, it is suggested that dry, bland, powdered protein concentrates be 
stockpiled for strategic purposes. These protein concentrates may be produced 
in the form of nonfat dry-milk solids; vitamin and amino-acid enriched vege- 
table proteins; fish and marine life protein concentrates ; and concentrates micro- 
biologically prepared from surplus grains, potatoes, and farm byproducts. 

All five of the food essentials are important and it is strongly suggested that 
detailed plans be laid to insure adequate stocks of these materials either in the 
form of commodities or the individual essential constituents. These stocks should 
be strategically located so as to meet the need. The use of both conventional and 
alternative sources of the five food essentials should be thoroughly taught to 
the general public. 

Mr. Hoeven. Thank you, Mr. Andrews. 

Is Mr. L. C. Carpenter in the room ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Horven. Mr. O. C. Swankheimer, president of the Midwest 
Livestock Feeders Association of Tarkio, Mo. ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Horven. The Iowa Farmers Democratic Committee. Is a rep- 
resentative of that group present ? 

(No response, ) 

Mr. Horven. J. M. Anderson of Newton, Lowa ? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Horven. C. A. Bane of Bondurant, Iowa ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Horven. Frank Houmont, of the Nemaha Farmers Union? 

(No response, ) 

Mr. Hoeven. Ladies and gentlemen, that completes the list of wit- 
nesses. Is there anyone else present who wants to be heard before 
this committee adjourns ? 

If not, I present the following statements for the record: One 
from Marvin Lackman, president; and Leonard C. Fritz, secretary, 
of the Iowa Farmers Union, local 62, Devison, Iowa. 

One from Vernon Fee of St. Charles, Iowa. 

A statement by H. F. Gardner, of West Point, Iowa. 

A statement by John P. Jones of Dinsdale, Iowa. 

A statement by Barr Keshlear, president of the Iowa State Water- 
shed Association, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
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A statement by Herman Praeger, president of the Kansas Farm 
Bureau. 

A statement by Gustav Mohr, of Mapleton, Iowa. 

And a statement by Robert K. a: of Des Moines, Iowa. 

Also a statement my Paul T. Beardsley of Lawson, Mo. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


Devison, Iowa, October 14, 1953. 
Hon. Ciirrorp Hope, 
House Agricultural Committee: 

We, the members of Iowa Farmers Union, Local 62, stand for full parity income 
for all farmers. Farm income decreases while cost of living rises. Our Govern- 
ment should be able to plan and support a farm program which would guar- 
antee income for farmers in equality with industry. 

MarvIN LACKMAN, President. 
LEONARD C. Fritz, Secretary. 


lo the House Agriculture Committee: 

That the farmer may have a corn loan without his loss being paid by every 
citizen of the United States, I propose the following: 

Let the Government do some long-term financing then the farmer take it from 
there. If $1.50 happens to be 90 percent of parity on corn, pay the farmer $1.50 
less 10 cents. Put the 10 cents in a special fund to cover any loss the Government 
may incur when it is deemed advisable to liquidate a part of its holdings of 
sealed corn. If the farmer redeems his corn for feed return the 10 cents to him. 

The above 10-cent figure may be insufficient to cover marketing losses. If it is, 
withhold a larger amount. If at any time the Government is able to market at a 
profit, the profit should be put into this special fund. 

If this will work for corn it may work for any nonperishable crop. 

VERNON FEE. 

Str. CHARLES, Iowa. 


RFD No. 2, West Potnt, lowa, October 13, 1953. 
Iion. CLYDE Spry, 
State Secretary of Agriculture, 
State House, Des Moines, Iowa. 
DEAR Sir: Attached hereto are some of ny views on future farm programs. 
While I am speaking strictly from my own point of view, undoubtedly many 
others see the farm problem much as I do and I will feel complimented, if not 
genuinely flattered, by anyone who may agree with me. 
I am sorry that I do not have the opportunity to attend the hearings in person 
but I am sure you will see to it that my ideas fall into proper hands. 
Respectfully, 
H. F. GARDNER. 


RFD No. 2, West Point, Iowa, October 13, 1953. 
HOUSE AGRICULTURE COM MITTEE. 

GENTLEMEN: Since it is my understanding that you desire grassroots thinking 
on the so-called farm problem, may I respectfully submit the following thoughts? 

I am a veteran of 40 months’ service, 20 of them overseas, in World War II. 
Except for 10 percent disability compensation ($15.75 per month) my entire 
livelihood is gained from 50-50 renting of approximately 250 acres of south Lee 
(‘ounty, Iowa, soil, of class III to class VII grade and rated in productivity at 6 
to 8. Our principal products are beef, fruit, wheat, and occasionally corn for 
cash and, of course, grass and corn for roughage for the beef herd. As you can 
readily see, the present price-support program is of little or no benefit to me. 

Is it too trite to say that there are over 20 million surviving veterans of this 
Nation’s wars to preserve a land of freedom and liberty, without license, on this 
earth? Am I too trite when I say I am not ready to break faith with the million 
and more young Americans who gave their lives to preserve that liberty? 

The great majority of these veterans, including perhaps some or all of you 
gentlemen, were drafted for perilous duty of indefinite duration. Had they 
turned yellow in the clutches America would not be what it is today. 
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The sume Government that drafted them, and is drafting others now, has set 
the American farmer on a pedestal, placed a halo over his head and, if he is a 
producer of the basic commodities, has attenmpted to relieve him of all financial 
“peril.” Is it too much to ask or expect the American farmer to have the 
fortitude, the guts, and the gumption to face the future without price supports 
and subsidies? I think not—we need a large dose of freedom, including freedom 
from the controls that go with price supports. 

I like to think of the American farmer as a composite of several million 
Americans, from geniuses to idiots, deriving their living from soil ranging from 
class I to class VIII, with a productivity rating ranging from 1 to 10. 

fo point up the asininity of price supports as a relief measure or a guaranty of 
prot (and who can continue to farm without a profit?), we have Paul on the 
one hand with 160 acres of class I land, rated in productivity at one. Valued 
at $400 per acre with interest at 414 percent, his annual interest per acre is 
$18. His most efficient rotation is corn, corn, oats seeded to clover for green 
manure, and he can expect a normal yield of 100 bushels of corn per acre. With 
i0O acres of corn annually he normally harvests 10,000 bushels. When the na- 
tional crop is bountiful and the market is depressed, he will receive a bonus 
from the Government of approximately 30 cents per bushel, or $3,000.  Pro- 
rated, this is $18.75 per acre, 75 cents above the interest charge. From another 


standpoint, it may mean a virtual refund of all taxes, both hidden and direct, 
leaving him a parasite on society. 

On the other hand we have Peter, of equal brains and energy, with 160 acres 
of class III land, rated in productivity at 6 to 8. Valued at $100 per acre (con- 
servative) with interest at 414 percent, his annual interest is $4.50 per acre 
His most efficient rotation is corn, oats, meadow, meadow, with a normal yield 
of 50 bushels corn per acre. With 3714 acres of corn annually, he normally 
harvests 1,875 bushels His 30 cents per bushel bonus totals $562.50.  Pro- 
rated, this is $3.52 per acre, almost $1 under the interest charge. Very likely 
he will have to pay a total in taxes, both direct and indirect, somewhat higher 
than $562.50, which virtually leaves him helping to support Paul’s highly effi- 
cient enterprise 

You can rob Peter to pay Paul for a time, but sooner or later Peter is going 
to get wise, and you will have a mighty sore Peter. 

Neither man needs help. The really low-income farmer does, and assistance 
based directly proportional to production is not the answer. A guaranteed 
minimum income might help—in other words, a direct dole to those who cannot 
adjust to other means of livelihood, 

Now, many of the “socio-commie-crats” who in the past have administered 
this program have used fear of depression as their chief argument in stock for 
prolonging the farce. Any farmer who has barely gotten by in the past with 
full production at current support prices will tell you depression has hit him the 
day he is asked to make a 15- or 20-percent reduction in wheat or corn or any 
other supported cash crop. 

In their hypocritical zeal these “socio-commie-crats’’ have gone so far as to 
say that the low-income farmer on a subsistence farm could weather a depres- 
sion better than the man on the efficient farm. Perhaps it is because he has al- 
ways had to take up his belt and hustle. 

I want freedom from price supports. I will take my chances on 25-cent corn 
and 50-cent wheat when every other farmer has to, but if that glorious day is 
never to dawn, then we should be treated alike—a program that makes it pos- 
sible to earn as much net income from one farm acre as from any other farm 
acre anywhere in the United States. 

Commodity loans are fine for those who cannot establish bank credit, but 
the Government should require normal banking collateral of property other 
than the commodity We want these basics turned into beef and pork and 
other products that people can consume or wear and not rot in a Government 
stockpile. 

Soil conservation is a fine thing, but the ‘‘socio-commie-crats” in the past 
have given it mere lip service while actually making it a program of exploita- 
tion and so handling the funds as to make it an habitual annual bribe-offering 
proposition to promote their tenure in office. 

An erosion-control dam, properly constructed to SCS specifications, is in the 
national interest and to the benefit of future generations. As it is generally a 
major and expensive undertaking, it might justifiably be paid for in its en- 
tirety by the Government, but only after the landowner had instituted, at his 
own expense, all other SCS-recommended practices in that part of the water- 
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shed under his control. This practice should not be dependent on annual ap- 
propriations and the landowner should receive credit for it whenever accom- 
plished and without the formality of signing up for it months in advance 

All other practices that in the past have passed in the guise of soil conserva- 
tion should be stricken from the list of practices eligible for payment. 

Viewed as a whole, we have no universal farm problem today—we have 
problem farms and problem farmers, and to find a panacea for all the real and 
fancied ills and shortcomings of all of them would tax the patience and wisdom 
of the Deity, who probably put us here each to work out his own solution, 

Respectfully, 
H. F. GARDNER 


DINSDALE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, 
Dinsdale, Iowa, October 14, 1953. 
Mr. CLYDE Spry, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Des Moines, Towa. 


Dear Mr. Spry: The House Agriculture Committee is meeting in Des Moines 
October 16 and since I have been involved in the big bust of cattle prices this 
vear I would like to state the following facts: 

My son-in-law went on my 300-acre farm in March 1952. During July and 
August I bought 75 cows and heifers for him, with average price about 24 cents. 
They ate the 1952 grass crop, the 1953 grass crop, and about $1,000 winter feed. 

We are out of grass and water and the last 2 weeks have sent most of them to 
the sale ring. Price received, 6 to 10 cents. Naturally, I think drastic 
and immediate action should have been taken a long time back. 

Hundreds of others are in the same fix. No pasture, no feed, no water—and, 
now, no cattle. 

A cattle prop now would only hurt us if we attempt to buy cattle next May 
when we again have pasture. 

Would it be smart business for us to put our 300 acres in corn in 1954 to be 
sure of a good deal? When corn was pegged it worked directly against soil 
conservation. Cattle should have been pegged in order to keep more land in 
2ZTASS. 

At Waterloo Dairy Cattle Congress all hamburger stands had sandwiches at 
30 cents each. Meat shops, hamburger 35 cents. Steak, 85 cents and up. This 
from 6- and 10-cent cattle. These are facts. They do not need investigation 
Just go to the stores. It is there. 

Six months ago something should have been done. To do it now will make 
prices too high for me to buy back next May, and I will have no other choice than 
to put the farm in corn. 

To further injure us, Mr. Benson could impose corn quotas for 1954. All farm 
prices should have a floor and ceiling based on a farmer’s buying index. Quotas 
should be set when a surplus exists. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN P. Jonges. 
CLAIMS BEEF Prices Down WITH CATTLE 


Cuicaco.—The American Meat Institute said Tuesday wholesale beef prices 
have fallen right along with the drop in cattle prices. 

It heartily welcomed an investigation of the spread between cattle and beef 
prices. 

The AMI said it made a survey from published Government figures in con- 
nection with Agriculture Secretary Ezra T. Benson’s recent order of a price 
investigation. 

Benson acted after some cattle producers complained the price of beef was 
out of line with the small prices they could get for their animals. 

The Institute, which represents meatpackers, contends such complaints are 
based on erroneous comparisons. 


This is absolutely false. 

Go to the shop in Waterloo and see their prices from 6- to 10-cent cattle. One 
food store in Waterloo buys cattle in the Traer sales ring, 6 to 10 cents. 

Butchered in Traer and sold out as hamburger, 35 cents a pound; steaks, 75 to 
90 cents per pound on Saturday. 

Facts. 
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Iowa Sort Districts AND WATERSHEDS BULLETIN, 
Shenandoah, Iowa, October 12, 1958. 
Hon. CLIFFORD R. Hope, 
Chairman, House of Representatives, 
United States Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: At the suggestion of Mr. George L. Reid, Jr., clerk, I am preparing 
this statement in order that it may appear in the record, as it is impossible for 
me to appear personally on October 16, 1953. 

My name is Barr Keshlear. I am president of the Iowa State Watershed Asso- 
ciation and publisher of lowa Soil and Water. 

Our watershed association was started in 1946. The policy of the Iowa Water- 
shed Association has been to promote soil conservation and flood retardation by 
land treatment on small upstream watersheds, through soil-conservation districts 
assisted by the Soil Conservation Service and other interested county, State, and 
National agencies and organizations 

We believe the work should be done through the local soil-conservation districts 
because they are operated by local officers elected by the people. 

We believe the soil conservation, as it is presently organized, is the proper 
agency to work with the districts. 

The Soil Conservation Service has been doing this kind of work for 20 years and 
has trained technicians to do the work. 

Soil-conservation districts can call on other agencies to assist the Soil Con- 
servation Service in planning and establishing land-treatment and flood-preven- 
tion measures. 

We feel that it is the job of the association to assist in coordinating and pro- 
moting the work of all local, State, and National agencies and organizations in a 
program of soil conservation and flood retardation by treatment of small water- 
sheds. 

It is our hope, under Secretary Benson’s reorganization plan, we can salvage 
the right to utilize needed personnel on some kind of a basis to get the watershed 
program under way. 

Q. What are the problems besetting your soil-conservation district that need 
action by the Congress?—A. Soil Conservation Service has insufficient staff to 
keep up with applications for farm surveys and farm plans for soil conservation. 

q. Are acreage allotments based on historical, rather than proper, land use 
causing you trouble?—A, Yes. 

Q. Is your work unit able to keep up with the demand for technical help?— 
A. No. 

Q. Got any flood prevention difficulties on those little creeks that often get 
big?—-A. Yes. All the money is poured into big dams on main stems and not 
balanced with funds for upper watershed control. 

Q. What about ACP?—A. Mostly wasted. Half the appropriation given to 
Soil Conservation Service for added technicians would get four times the amount 
of real soil-conservation work done. 

Q. Tree and grass nurseries?—A. Should be increased. 

@. Research on what makes and keeps soil productive?—A. Research on factors 
and situations that are retarding the program should be done first. 

Q. Are all State and Federal agencies in your district pulling their share of 
the load?—A. ACP program is taking initiative away from many farmers— 
Extension Service program is weak. 

Q. Should the SCS be weakened or strengthened?—A. Strengthened. Person- 
nel to get farmers in each small watershed to work together is needed since one 
cooperator’s effort may be handicapped by his neighbor’s neglect of his own farm. 

Respectfully submitted. 

BARR KESHLEAR, 
President, Iowa State Watershed Association. 


STATEMENT ON PrICcE Support PROGRAMS BY HERMAN PRAEGER, PRESIDENT, 
KANSAS FARM BUREAU 


Gentlemen of the House Committee on Agriculture of the United States Con- 
gress, I am Herman Praeger, president of the Kansas Farm Bureau, a general 
farm organization with a membership of 68,000 farm families in Kansas. I 
appreciate this opportunity to present a statement to this committe on behalf 
of the members of Kansas Farm Bureau. 


ene 
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May I say at the outset that it will be impossible for me to make a firm declara- 
tion on certain points, because the official policy of our organization will not be 
set out in detail until the voting delegates from 105 county farm bureaus in Kan- 
sas meet in convention at Wichita in November. However, many of our county 
farm bureaus already have developed basic recommendations on our agricultural 
adjustment program, which I believe will be of interest to this committee. 

During the past 3 months almost all of our county farm bureaus have been 
holding membership meetings for the purpose of developing basic policy which 
the voting delegates from these counties will support when they meet in State 
convention with the delegates from the other county farm bureaus. All members 
are invited to attend these county meetings. Although the percentage of members 
attending these county meetings varies widely, interest in developing sound policy 
on our important farm program problems is much higher than it has been in many 
years. Reports coming to the State office indicate that in some counties the 
attendance at these meetings has been small. But in other counties the attend- 
ance has been well represenative of the full membership with assemblies of 150 
to 250 persons not uncommon. 

County policy committees that have been in charge of these county meetings 
have been sending their policy recommendations to our State policy committee. 
This State committee of 10 represents each of the 10 districts into which our 
State is divided. On the basis of the recommendations coming from the counties, 
this State committee has drafted tentative policy statements which are now 
being examined in county annual meetings being held during the month of Oc- 
tober. These tentative policy statements will be the principal subject of dis- 
cussion when the county delegates meet in State convention, and are subject to 
revision, amendment, rejection, or adoption. 

In connection with the agricultural adjustment problems, several conclusions 
are obvious in the recommendations that have been made to the State policy 
committee by the county meetings. First. there is unanimous agreement that 
there should be a Government price-support program. Second, the conclusion is 
not unanimous, but an overwhelming majority of the counties assert in their 
recommendations that a level of price supports that is too high will defeat the 
purpose for which such a program is created. 

There is not solid agreement on the details of future Government price-support 
operations. There does not at this time appear to be a majority which can agree 
on any specific proposal that has been made. As a matter of fact, reports com- 
ing from the counties almost all follow a similar pattern: Less than 10 percent of 
those present believe that rigid, high supports on the basic commodities can 
be continued: but in almost every meeting a majority of those present indicate 
they would like more time to study the problems involved befor making a decision 
on our present flexible support program, a two-price program for wheat, a for- 
ward-pricing program, or some other means of establishing Government price- 
support operations. Gentlemen, to me that is a healthy sign. Farmers are 
thinking seriously about these problems and, when in November they do adopt 
official policy by majority vote of their delegates, I believe that policy will reflect 
accurately the thinking that Kansas farmers are now doing. Incidentally, less 
than 5 percent of the counties making their recommendations to the State com- 
mittee went on record as favoring rigid, high supports on farm commodities. 

Of the counties that were willing to make a choice between proposed pro- 
grams, the majority favored flexible supports as set out in the 1949 Agricultural 
Act. Those indicating a preference for rigid, high supports or a two-price pro- 
gram were about equally divided. It should be pointed out that those favoring 
a two-price program on wheat were favoring about the same level of support as 
those who went on record for the flexible law. Many other counties were not 
prepared to make a positive decision on the plan they would favor, but these 
same counties in their recommendations to the State committee spelled out 
certain principles which deny the soundness of rigid, high supports as permanent 
policy. 

A great many of the farmers in this group of counties, while expressing oppo- 
sition to the rigid, high-support prices, indicated a desire to know more about 
the details of a two-price system before making their decision. They were 
reluctant to endorse an untried program. It remains to be seen what the choice 
will be after they study the matter during the weeks remaining before the 
delegates meet in convention. 

Several arguments that have been made for the two-price proposal have won 
favorable attention. Many farmers appear to favor the bushel-allotment provi- 
sion of the two-price proposal and there seems to be considerable sentiment to 
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include this provision in any other law that might be written. Others believe 
the two-price proposal would give opportunity for market prices to recognize 
the comparative value of different kinds of wheat. Some have said that if a loan 
program is retained, loan values should reflect market demand for the different 
kinds of wheat. 

Most farmers realize that Government farm programs should recognize basic 
relationships between farm commodities. In other words, a government program 
for one commodity cannot ignore the relationship of that commodity with other 
commodities. Although wheat is primarily a food grain, it has also been widely 
used for feed when it was not priced completely out of the market by unrealistic 
support prices. Furthermore, wheat is interchanged with feed grains in crop 
rotations on many farms. One feature of the two-price proposal that has won 
favorable attention from many Kansas farmers is that wheat would have an 
opportunity to gain justified access to the feed-grain market. 

The majority of county reports do not indicate a desire for a greater degree 
of supports for perishables than that provided by the 1949 act. A large number 
of those who are concerned about the relationship between various agriculture 
commodities, believe that the basic commodities should have an opportunity to 
adjust as prices become unfavorable between commodities. 

WORLD TRADE 

Kansas farmers have indicated they believe that more trade can be developed 
between the United States and other countries. They believe this can be done 
with both industrial nations and undeveloped areas in many parts of the world. 
Such increased trade will be to the advantage of both parties. Where interchange 
of goods is not immediately practical, the United States can acquire foreign 
currency in exchange for agriculture goods. Such currency may be used to 
promote development and/or defense of those countries cooperating with the 
free world. As multitrade thus develops between countries, the United States 
will be able to recover some of the original cost through later purchases of 
essential strategic materials. Firm trade relationships will finally result. Such 
a course is preferred to outright gifts. The start on such a program provided 
for by recent legislation is good. It should be expanded. 


FARM CREDIT 


Present forms of farm credit available through the farm cooperative credit 
system, other private lending agencies and such emergency programs as the 
present disaster loan program are sufficient to meet agriculture needs. The 
operation of emergency programs under an agency already in existence, such as 
the FHA, is desirable, 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Kansas farmers are not yet ready for any form of compulsory social security. 
If a plan could be worked out in which each individual farmer would have the 
right of free choice, it would be acceptable. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


Our farmers continue to be very much interested in the progress of soil con- 
servation. Recent watershed legislation is another step in the right direction. 
Direct payments should be limited to permanent practices. Nonreimbursed 
soil-conservation costs should be deductible as an expense under income-tax 
regulations. Opinion concerning soil conservation longtime loans is divided. 
Additional time is needed for consideration. 

All of these issues, as well as many others, are the subject of intensive study 
at the present time. At our annual meeting next month, Kansas Farm Bureau 
delegates will reach definite decisions on many of them. I thank you again for 
the opportunity to present this statement. 


OcToBER 16. 
For the Committee on Agriculture hearings, Des Moines, Iowa: 


I am a farmer, Mapleton, Iowa. I have farmed for 40 years. I went broke 
twice, once in the 1920's, again in the 1930’s. We don’t want to go broke again. 
But it looks like we are going to unless Congress does something to prevent 
it 
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There is no use of me giving the committee a lot of figures on the falling 
farm income. Those figures are available. I want to emphasize that the 
farmers were promised full parity for all farm products last fall. But prices 
kept going down and farming costs up. Now we get another promise to renew 
the old one, it looks like. I think it is time that the Members of Congress took 
things into their own hands and came out for full parity for all farm products, 
including livestock. 

Do not be afraid of Wall Street The farmers will back you if you support 
their interests 

GustTAv Mone, 
Mapleton, Toirca. 


STATEMENT ON AGRICULTURE 


‘Today we are living in a period of rapid change. This situation requires a 
new approach to the problems confronting our farmers and ranchers, 

A solution to these problems should be divided into 2 phases: immediate, 
and long-range; the solution to the 2 should harmoniously mesh 

This is the harvest season. Our production this year has been abundant. 
This is the peak of the year for supplies of meat, cereals, and fiber. It is recom- 
mended that our Armed Forces be directed to purchase their requirements from 
these supplies, particularly that perishable—meat. There is no finer meat than 
that produced on American farms and ranches; the defenders of our homes, 
the Armed Forces, deserve the best. 

There are approximately 160 million Americans today And they face the 
threat of war. We must, in view of this, stockpile a billion bushels of corn 
and 


a billion bushels of wheat to provide: 
1. Food for our 160 million Americans, 
2. Feed for their meat and dairy animals 
3. Emergency seed. 


4. Provide a reserve for war or other extraordinary emergency 
It is just as necessary to stockpile biscuits as it is bullets 

Of course, our stockpile must be maintained intact in bushel numbers with 
spoilage kept out This reserve must at no time be placed upon the open 
market; such a restriction must be written into the law. 

These are emergency measures that should be put into effect immediately, 
while the long-range plan for agriculture is being drawn. These measures will 
substantially arrest the falling prices of farm and ranch produce, averting a 
(disastrous decline which may easily engulf the whole economy. The tools are all 
at hand for the accomplishment of these goals 

A thorough investigation should be made into the wide disparity between 
prices received by our farmers and ranchers and the prices that labor must pay 
for food. The gap is too wide. 

Such an investigation opens up a fresh new approach to the agricultural prob- 
lem and a new concept of parity. Labor, too, should be assured parity. It is 
suggested then that wages should be on a parity with agricultural prices and 
income 

{OBERT K. Goopwin, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
OcToBER 15, 1953 





Tue Farm ProsteM Is A MONETARY PROBLEM 


The Constitution guarantees the people political and religious freedoms while 
charging the Congress with a trusteeship of the peoples economie freedom. This 
trust ean be discharged by enactment of intelligent legislation in the public 
interest. 

The most vital and commanding publie interest is national solvency. 

It is the duty of Congress to legislate the underwriting of revenues to equal 
or balance appropriations of the peoples money for all purposes 

The rate of conversion of the national product into dollars is the first con- 
sideration in the consideration of tax rates 

It is axiomatic that the people must earn the dollars before the Government 
can convert them into Federal revenues. Unless the Government is able to collect 
its share of every dollar transaction it cannot levy fair and impartial taxes nor 
balance the budget. In our time of $75 billion budgets we cannot go back to the 
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standard of values that developed an average gross national income of $68 billion 
during the years of 1921 to 1939, inclusive. 

Yet, we seem to be headed in that direction, the striking example being current 
cattle prices. The collapse of the cattle market resulted from drouth and fear. 
Drouth-forced liquidation lead to liquidation in ratio to contraction of credits 
based on inventory values. As prices contract faster than gains in weight aug- 
ment values the cattle population affords a diminishing worth for collateral 
to bank loans. Increased costs in ratio to the cost of imports of high-priced 
roughage feeds into the drouth territories inevitably result in operating losses, 
restrictions of bank credits, fear, and forced liquidation. 

Your committee has offered a remedy in its suggestion the Government sup- 
port cattle prices at current values for 15 months. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is opposed to all forms of price supports and has recently stated the Gov- 
ernment would not buy cattle to support the market. His remedy for the cattle 
industry is the removal of supports for feed grains. Cheap grain is not the 
answer because it would spread the economic distress into the grain production 
end of the agricultural industry. The Government is now finessed out of all 
tax revenues from the cattle industry and if the Secretary’s scheme is activated 
it will finesse itself out of all prospective revenues from the grain producers. To 
what group will the Government transfer that bypassed tax burden? 

We seem to be able to manage better when we produce less than normal con 
sumer demand. We have not learned to manage the abundance. That is the 
problem Congress must solve if it is to discharge its trust. 

Under intelligent management alleged surpluses can be as valuable and made 
to produce as much Federal revenues per unit of production as are produced 
by each production unit during periods of production deficiency. 

Wilkin’s 1-1-7 formula is the key to sound farm economics. He has proved, 
and no economist has been able to disprove, that each dollar of gross farm income 
underwrites a dollar of factory payrolls and $7 of gross national income. He 
has proved mathematically that there are seven average turns in the national 
economy) Senator Young (North Dakota), recently reported that 70 percent of 
the gross national income grew out of farm production plus the services of trans- 
portation, processing, and merchandising. The seven average turns are: 

1. Raw material production 

2. Transportation to processor 

>. Manufacturing 

1. Transportation to wholesaler 
5. Wholesale sales 

6. Transportation to retailer 

7. Consumer sales 

When prices and wages in each of the seven turns include an average share, in 
dollars, for the Government; because of the tax laws the Government automati- 
cally colleets its share of each dollar transaction. Therefore the rate of conver 
sion of goods and services into dollars is a matter of vital public interest and 
ought not be left to private manipulation. The theory of law of supply and 
demand does not often work in our nearly self-sufficient national economy. All 
too often it operates against the public interest in the contraction of farm income, 
factory payrolls, national income, and Federal revenues, not to mention indi- 
vidual purchasing power. Such situations of economic stagnation occur during 
periods of abundant production when we are in reality the most wealthy in real 
wealth goods and during times of unimpaired facilities of business. These 
periods of depression are the evidences of gross mismanagement. 

We have never suffered depression caused by failure to produce enough new 
wealth raw materials to underwrite prosperity, if properly managed. 

Our troubles are traceable to an adoption and imitation of the orthodox British 
law of supply and demand as the method of pricing raw materials in speculative 
trade. The British, always realists, set up world supplies against domestic 
demands in the acquisition of supplies, they cannot produce, at a price or cost 
they were willing to pay. If world demand was set up against world supplies 
the British would be forced to adopt new policies. 

We are faced with the absolute necessity of inventing an economic policy of 
price determination and support conforming to our great need for dollars to 
finance both private and public solvency and the world leadership for peace. 
If we do not earn the costs in our own industry from our present resources we 
demonstrate the failure of capitalism to the rest of the world. It is a monetary 
problem. 





| 
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On an average the Government collects some 20 to 25 percent of each dollar 
transaction as its share of the people’s earnings, but only when the rate of con- 
version of goods and services into dollars is on the high level required to develop 
tax liability. It is obvious that a sharp contraction in the conversion rate would 
wipe out practically all tax liability. 

Therefore we come to the inescapable and logical conclusion that if we man- 
age price and wage structures through the seven average turns on the level to 
insure tax liability the Nation will be prosperous and solvent because the people 
have first earned the dollars. When the people have the benefits of equitable 
prices and wages, the factors of buying power, we enjoy an expanding economy. 
During the periods of expanding economy with high purchasing power we con- 
sume all we produce plus increasing imports, except in the isolated instances of 
surplus production which seldom ever exceeds 10 percent more than domestic 
demand. It is this relatively small surplus that has been the cause of disloca- 
tions to our national economy. It is the only motive for Government price sup- 
port policy, the prevention of price collapse for a given commodity because of 
temporary surplus conditions. 

The method of supporting commodity prices by loans and purchases is sound 
economics if it underwrites average producer tax liability. The only problem 
is the disposal of the Government owned surpluses without dislocating values 
of inventories in private hands. The Government has recently pointed the way 
toward solution in gifts to distressed populations worthy of our largess. So long 
as the world supplies of food and clothing raw materials are insufficient on a 
per capita basis the relatively small amounts in domestic surplus will find a 
ready outlet. 

The problem of financing the gifts of surplus commodities is solved by the 
policy of price supports that include tax liability on the part of the producers 
and Federal policies of wage regulation that all add up to tax liability in the 
seven average turns in the national economy. 

Under such conditions of conversion of the national production into dollars at 
the high rate needed to insure tax liability through the seven turns each unit of 
surplus production generates as much Federal revenues as each unit consumed 
in the domestic economy. Therefore if the Government’s share is 20 percent of 
each dollar the 7 average turns develope $1.40 gross Federal revenue. The 
Government can then use $1 of the revenue to dispose of the original dollars 
worth of any enduring surplus and have a 40 cent profit from the business. The 
alternative is that of permitting the small average surpluses to depress market 
values to the extent of finessing the Government out of its share in the new wealth 
production, or in other words the choice of management with comparable public 
benefits or mismanagement without comparable or average revenues. 

It is said that few people understand money. Among those who do we must 
include the insurance companies who operate their business on a sound actuarial 
basis on the law of averages. The Congress as trustee of the people’s economic 
freedom will do likewise or fail to discharge its trust. The time has come and 
past for both foreign and domestic economic policies to be predicated on the 
selfish interests of domestic minorities or foreign propaganda. We will either 
succeed or fail. As the problem is beyond the ability of the people to manage 
in the true public interest it is up to Congress, as trustee, even if certain groups 
object, for the question is of survival. 

We have the resources and time will tell if we have the intelligence. 

Mr. Hoeven. Are there any other statements to be filed? 

(No response. ) 

As previously stated at the beginning of this hearing, anyone can 
feel at liberty to send their statements in to Washington simply 
addressed to the House Committee on Agriculture, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Is there anyone else who wants to be heard? 

(No response. ) 

If not, I want to take this opportunity to thank each and every 
one for the splendid cooperation you have given this committee today. 
Mr. Hope wanted me to express his personal regret in having to 
leave before the committee adjourned. It has been a real pleasure to 
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have been here in my home State of Iowa. I am sure that this com- 
mittee has been most helped. I want you to know that we will carry 
all of this evidence, all of these statements, all the letters we may 
receive, back to Washington with us. 

They will be thoroughly studied. When the Congress convenes in 
January we will proceed to write a farm program for American agri- 
culture. From all the evidence we are receiving throughout the coun- 
try, including this meeting today, I want to assure the farmers of 
America that this committee is going to write a sound farm bill which 
I think will meet with your approval when it is enacted by the 
Congress. 

(The following letters were received by the committee :) 


NORTHWEST CROP IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Vinneapolis, Minn., October 9, 1953. 
Hon. Ciirrorp Hope, 
Chairman, House Agricultural Committee, 
1111 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hope: The stem rust epidemic of 1953 again emphasizes the im- 
portance of rust research of the various cereal crops. Diseases, other than rust, 
have taken their toll and new varieties of bread wheat, durum, oats, and barley, 
resistant to various races of stem rust and other diseases, are needed to meet 
changing conditions 

This requires a greater effort on the part of plant breeders and other research 
workers throughout our great country if they are to meet this challenge. More 
fundamental research is needed to learn about the plant disease problems; such 
as What constitutes stem-rust resistance in wheat, as well as other similar 
problems of agricultural production. 

The membership of this association is vitally interested in agricultural prob 
lems. They appreciate your past efforts in the interests of agricultural research 
and wish your continued support of sufficient funds for this important work. 

Please include this letter with other testimony presented at meetings in the 
Midwest regarding agricultural problems 

Yours very truly, 
HENRY O. PuTNAM, Evrecutive Secretary. 


ATLANTIC, Jowa, November 16, 1958. 
Hon. CLirrorp Hope, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Let’s muzzle this talk favoring or resulting in lower 
prices to farmers 

How can lower prices be favored with average per capita net income of farm- 
ers 0U percent of the rest of the Nation? 

I know the situation would be more ideal if we farmers would learn from 
labor organizations to handle our own problems, much like they have; but until 
then, if ever, we need present programs. 

We farmers should as one of our acts of appreciation and cooperation keep 
our acreage within limits to avoid piling up too large surpluses—not produce for 
nonexistent markets, ete. 

A good educational program to both consumers and us farmers should be good, 
along lines of this letter; also to politicians. 

Secretary Benson has many fine qualities as a man which many of us should 
do well to covet. One is, he would have made a fine Secretary of Agriculture 
oO or i” Vears ago. 

Who ever heard or even thought of a Secretary of Labor talking of lower 
wages—an adjustment, or to stage a campaign for lower income? 

The idea of a political party favoring hard money, less than 50 percent of 
national nonfarm net per capita income for farmers and high interest rates as 
a Weapon to hasten depression. And all that with a national debt where it is, 
let no one be fool enough to expect much reduction of national debt and pay 
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future National Government expenses at the same time a depression is de 
veloping. 

My over $11,000 net loss on farms and livestock in 1952 won't call for much 
Federal income tax. 

It is an open question as to how many Congressmen have been sacrificed at 
the next election so far—no doubt in the dozens. 

It may be true that business as a whole can keep up fairly well for a time 
with large Federal spending somewhat as a substitute for farm net income or 
spending. In some lines it is showing, like machine and implement dealers. 

If not too late I would appreciate this being included in testimony the com- 
mittee received on various trips through the south, west, and central parts of 
country. 

Sincerely, 
DUANE OrTON. 


If there is nothing further, the committee stands adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 5:10 p. m. the committee adjourned.) 





